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CHARACTERS 


Brutus Jones, Emperor 

Henry Smiruers, A Cockney Trader 
An Oxp Native Woman 

Lem, A Native Chief 

Soupiers, Adherents of Lem 

The Little Formless Fears; Jeff; The Negro Convicts; The 
Prison Guard; The Planters; The Auctioneer; The Slaves; The 
Congo Witch-Doctor; The Crocodile God. 

The action of the play takes place on an island in the 
West Indies as yet not self-determined by White Marines. 
The form of native government is, for the time being, an 
Empire. 


ScENE I: 
SCENE 8 Fe 
Scene III: 
Scene IV: 
ScENE Nie 
Scene VI: 
Scene VII: 
Scene VIII: 


SCENES 


In the palace of the Emperor Jones. Afternoon. 
The edge of the Great Forest. Dusk. 

In the Forest. Night. 

In the Forest. Night. 

In the Forest. Night. 

In the Forest. Night. 

In the Forest. Night. 

Same as Scene Two—the edge of the Great For- 

est. Dawn. 


THE EMPEROR JONES 


SCENE ONE 


The audience chamber in the palace of the Emperor— 
a spacious, high-ceilinged room with bare, white-washed walls. 
The floor is of white tiles. In the rear, to the left of center, 
a wide archway giving out on a portico with white pillars. 
The palace is evidently situated on high ground for beyond the 
portico nothing can be seen but a vista of distant hills, their 
summits crowned with thick groves of palm trees. In the right 
wall, center, a smaller arched doorway leading to the living 
quarters of the palace. The room is bare of furniture with the 
exception of one huge chair made of uncut wood which stands 
at center, its back to rear. This is very apparently the Emperor’s 
throne. It is painted a dazzling, eye-smiting scarlet. There is 
a brilliant orange cushion on the seat and another smaller one 
is placed on the floor to serve as a footstool. Strips of matting, 
dyed scarlet, lead from the foot of the throne to the two en- 
trances. 

It is late afternoon but the sunlight still blazes yellowly 
beyond the portico and there is an oppressive burden of ea- 
hausting heat in the air. 

As the curtain rises, a native negro woman sneaks in cau- 
tiously from the entrance on the right. She is very old, dressed 
in cheap calico, bare-footed, a red bandana handkerchief covering 
all but a few stray wisps of white hair. A bundle bound in 
colored cloth is carried over her shoulder on the end of a stick. 
She hesitates beside the doorway, peering back as if in extreme 
dread of being discovered. Then she begins to glide noiselessly, 
a step at a time, toward the doorway in the rear. At this moment, 
SMITHERS appears beneath the portico. 
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smITHERS is a tall, stoop-shouldered man about forty. His bald 
head, perched on a long neck with an enormous Adam’s apple, 
looks like an egg. The tropics have tanned his naturally pasty 
face with its small, sharp features to a sickly yellow, and 
native rum has painted his pointed nose to a startling red. His 
little, washy-blue eyes are red-rimmed and dart about him like 
a ferret’s. His expression is one of unscrupulous meanness, 
cowardly and dangerous. He is dressed in a worn riding suit 
of dirty white drill, puttees, spurs, and wears a white cork 
helmet. A cartridge belt with an automatic revolver is around 
his waist. He carries a riding whip in his hand. He sees the 
woman and stops to watch her suspiciously. Then, making up 
his mind, he steps quickly on tiptoe into the room. The woman, 
looking back over her shoulder continually, does not see him 
until it is too late. When she does smiruErs springs forward and 
grabs her firmly by the shoulder. She struggles to get away, 
fiercely but silently. 


SMITHERS. (tightening his grasp—roughly) Easy! None o’ 
that, me birdie. You can’t wriggle out, now I got me ’ooks 
on yer. 

WoMAN. (seeing the uselessness of struggling, gives way to 
frantic terror, and sinks to the ground, embracing his knees 
supplicatingly) No tell him! No tell him, Mister! 

SMITHERS. (with great curiosity) Tell im? (Then scorn- 
fully) Oh, you mean ’is bloomin’ Majesty. What’s the gaime, 
any’ow? What are you sneakin’ away for? Been stealin’ a 
bit, I s’pose. (He taps her bundle with his riding whip signifi- 
cantly). 

woman. (shaking her head vehemently) No, me no steal. 

smitHEers. Bloody liar! But tell me what’s up. There’s 
somethin’ funny goin’ on. I smelled it in the air first thing 
I got up this mornin’. You blacks are up to some devilment. 
This palace of ’is is like a bleedin’ tomb. Where’s all the 
"ands? (The woman keeps sullenly silent. sMITHERS raises his 
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whip threateningly) Ow, yer won't, won't yer? I'll show yer 
what’s what. 

woman. (coweringly) I tell, Mister. You no hit. They 
go—all go. (She makes a sweeping gesture toward the hills in 
the distance). 

SMITHERS. Run away—to the ’ills? 

woman. Yes, Mister. Him Emperor—Great Father. (She 
touches her forehead to the floor with a quick mechanical jerk) 
Him sleep after eat. Then they go—all go. Me old woman. 
Me left only. Now me go too. 

SMITHERS. (his astonishment giving way to an immense, 
mean satisfaction) Ow! So that’s the ticket! Well, I know 
bloody well wot’s in the air—when they runs orf to the ‘ills. 
The tom-tom ‘ll be thumping out there bloomin’ soon. (With 
extreme vindictiveness) And I’m bloody glad of it, for one! 
Serve ’im right! Puttin’ on airs, the stinkin’ nigger! ’Is 
Majesty! Gawd blimey! I only ’opes I’m there when they 
takes ’im out to shoot ’im. (Suddenly) ’E’s still ’ere all right, 
ain’t ’e? 

woman. Him sleep. 

sMITrHERS. ’E’s bound to find out soon as ’e wakes up. ’E’s 
cunnin’ enough to know when ’is time’s come. (He goes to the 
doorway on right and whistles shrilly with his fingers in his 
mouth. The old woman springs to her feet and runs out of the 
doorway, rear. SMITHERS goes after her, reaching for his re- 
volver) Stop or I'll shoot! (Then stopping—indifferently) 
Pop orf then, if yer like, yer black cow. (He stands in the 
doorway, looking after her). 

(songs enters from the right. He is a tall, powerfully-built, 
full-blooded negro of middle age. His features are typically 
negroid, yet there is something decidedly distinctive about his 
face—an underlying strength of will, a hardy, self-reliant con- 
fidence in himself that inspires respect. His eyes are alive 
with a keen, cunning intelligence. In manner he is shrewd, 
suspicious, evasive. He wears a light blue uniform coat, 
sprayed with brass buttons, heavy gold chevrons on his shoul- 
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ders, gold braid on the collar, cuffs, etc. His pants are bright 
red with a light blue stripe down the side. Patent leather laced 
boots with brass spurs, and a belt with a long-barreled, pearl- 
handled revolver in a holster complete his make up. Yet there 
is something not altogether ridiculous about his grandeur. He 
has a way of carrying it off). 

JONES. (not seeing anyone—greatly irritated and blinking 
sleepily—shouts) Who dare whistle dat way in my palace? 
Who dare wake up de Emperor? I'll git de hide frayled off 
some 0’ you niggers sho’! | 

SMITHERS. (showing himself—in a manner half-afraid and 
half-defiant) It was me whistled to yer. (As sonzs frowns 
angrily) I got news for yer. 

JONES. (putting on his suavest manner, which fails to cover 
up his contempt for the white man) Oh, it’s you, Mister 
Smithers. (He sits down on his throne with easy dignity) 
What news you got to tell me? 

SMITHERS. (coming close to enjoy his discomfiture) Don’t 
yer notice nothin’ funny today? 

gongs. (coldly) Funny? No. I ain’t perceived nothin’ of 
de kind! 

SMITHERS. Then yer ain’t so foxy as I thought yer was. 
Where’s all your court? (sarcastically) the Generals and the 
Cabinet Ministers and all? 

JONES. (imperturbably) Where dey mostly runs to minute 
I closes my eyes—drinkin’ rum and talkin’ big down in de town. 
(Sarcastically) How come you don’t know dat? Ain’t you 
sousin’ with ’*em most every day? 

SMITHERS. (stung but pretending indifference—with a wink) 
That’s part of the day’s work. I got ter—ain’t I—in my busi- 
ness? 

JONES. (contemptuously) Yo’ business! 

SMITHERS. (imprudently enraged) Gawd blimey, you was 
glad enough for me ter take yer in on it when you landed here 
first. You didn’ ’ave no ’igh and mighty airs in them days! 

JoNES. (his hand going to his revolver like a flash—men- 
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acingly) Talk polite, white man! Talk polite, you heah me! 
I’m boss heah now, is you fergettin’? (The Cockney seems 
about to challenge this last statement with the facts but some- 
thing in the other’s eyes holds and cows him). 

SMITHERS. (in a cowardly whine) No ’arm meant, old top. 

JONES. (condescendingly) 1 accepts yo’ apology. (Lets 
his hand fall from his revolver) No use’n you rakin’ up ole 
times. What I was den is one thing. What I is now ’s another. 
You didn’t let me in on yo’ crooked work out o’ no kind feelin’s 
dat time. I done de dirty work fo’ you—and most o’ de brain 
work, too, fo’ dat matter—and I was wu’th money to you, dat’s 





de reason. . 

sMITHERS. Well, blimey, I give yer a start, didn’t I?—-when 
no one else would. I wasn’t afraid to ’ire you like the rest was— 
‘count of the story about your breakin’ jail back in the States. 

gonEs. No, you didn’t have no s’cuse to look down on me fo’ 
dat. You been in jail you’self more’n once. 

SMITHERS. (furiously) It’s a lie! (Then trying to pass it 
off by an attempt at scorn) Garn! Who told yer that fairy 
tale? 

JONES. Dey’s some tings I ain’t got to be tole. I kin see 
‘em in folk’s eyes. (Then after a pause—meditatively) Yes, 
you sho’ give me a start. And it didn’t take long from dat time 
to git dese fool, woods’ niggers right where I wanted dem. 
(With pride) From stowaway to Emperor in two years! Dat’s 
goin’ some! 

SMITHERS. (with curiosity) And I bet you got yer pile o’ 
money ’id safe some place. 

JONES. (with satisfaction) I sho’ has! And it’s in a 
foreign bank where no pusson don’t ever git it out but me no 
matter what come. You didn’t s’pose I was holdin’ down dis 
Emperor job for de glory in it, did you? Sho’! De fuss and 
glory part of it, dat’s only to turn de heads o’ de low-flung, 
bush niggers dat’s here. Dey wants de big circus show for deir 
money. I gives it to em an’ I gits de money. (With a grin) 
De long green, dat’s me every time! (Then rebukingly) But 
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you ain’t got no kick agin me, Smithers. I’se paid you back 
all you done for me many times. Ain’t I pertected you and 
winked at all de crooked tradin’ you been doin’ right out in de 
broad day? Sho’ I has—and me makin’ laws to stop it at»de 
same time! (He chuckles). 

SMITHERS. (grinning) But, meanin’ no ’arm, you _ been 
grabbin’ right and left yourself, ain’t yer? Look at the taxes 
you’ve put on ’em! Blimey! You’ve squeezed ’em dry! 

JonEs. (chuckling) No, dey ain’t all dry yet. I’se still 
heah, ain’t I? 

SMITHERS. (smiling at his secret thought) They’re dry 
right now, you'll find out. (Changing the subject abruptly) 
And as for me breakin’ laws, you’ve broke ’em all yerself just 
as fast as yer made ’em. 

gongs. Ain’t I de Emperor? De laws don’t go for him. 
(Judicially) You heah what I tells you, Smithers. Dere’s 
little stealin’ like you does, and dere’s big stealin’ like I does. 
For de little stealin’ dey gits you in jail soon or late. For de 
big stealin’ dey makes you Emperor and puts you in de Hall o’ 
Fame when you croaks. (Reminiscently) If dey’s one thing I 
learns in ten years on de Pullman ca’s listenin’ to de white 
quality talk, it’s dat same fact. And when I gits a chance to 
use it I winds up Emperor in two years. 

SMITHERS. (unable to repress the genuine admiration of the 
small fry for the large) Yes, yer turned the bleedin’ trick, all 
right. Blimey, I never seen a bloke ’as ’ad the bloomin’ luck 
you ’as. 

JONES. (severely) Luck? What you mean—luck? 

SMITHERS. I suppose you'll say as that swank about the 
silver bullet ain’t luck—and that was what first got the fool 
blacks on yer side the time of the revolution, wasn’t it? 

JONES. (with a laugh) Oh, ,dat silver bullet! Sho’ was 
luck! But I makes dat luck, you heah? I loads de dice! 
Yessuh! When dat murderin’ nigger ole Lem hired to kill me 
takes aim ten feet away and his gun misses fire and I shoots him 
dead, what you heah me say? 
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SMITHERS. You said yer’d got a charm so’s no lead bullet’d 
kill yer. You was so strong only a silver bullet could kill yer, 
you told ’em. Blimey, wasn’t that swank for yer—and plain, 
fat-’eaded luck? 

JONES. (proudly) I got brains and I uses ’em quick. Dat 
ain’t luck. 

sMITHERS. Yer know they wasn’t ’ardly liable to get no 
silver bullets. And it was luck ’e didn’t ’it you that time. 

JONES. (laughing). And dere all dem fool bush niggers 
was kneelin’ down and bumpin’ deir heads on de ground like I 
was a miracle out o’ de Bible. Oh Lawd, from dat time on I 
has dem all eatin’ out of my hand. I cracks de whip and dey 
jumps through. 

SMITHERS. (with a sniff) Yankee bluff done it. 

Jones. Ain’t a man’s talkin’ big what makes him big—long 
as he makes folks believe it? Sho’, I talks large when I ain’t 
got nothin’ to back it up, but I ain’t talkin’ wild just de same. 
I knows I kin fool ’em—I knows it—and dat’s backin’ enough 
fo’ my game. And ain’t I got to learn deir lingo and teach some 
of dem English befo’ I kin talk to ’°em? Ain’t dat wuk? You 
ain't never learned ary word er it, Smithers, in de ten years you 
been heah, dough you knows it’s money in you’ pocket tradin’ 
wid ’em if you does. But you’se too shiftless to take de trouble. 

SMITHERS. (flushing) Never mind about me. What’s this 
I’ve ’eard about yer really ’avin’ a silver bullet moulded for 
yourself? 

JoNnEs. It’s playin’ out my bluff. I has de silver bullet 
moulded and I tells °em when de time comes I kills myself wid 
it. I tells ’em dat’s ‘cause I’m de on’y man in de world big 
enuff to git me. No use’n deir tryin’. And dey falls down and 
bumps deir heads. (He laughs) I does dat so’s I kin take a 
walk in peace widout no jealous nigger gunnin’ at me from 
behind de trees. 

SMITHERS. (astonished) Then you ’ad it made—’onest? 

. JONES. Sho’ did. Heah she be. (He takes out his revolver, 
breaks it, and takes the silver bullet out of one chamber) Five 
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lead an’ dis silver baby at de last. Don’t she shine pretty? 
(He holds it in his hand, looking at it admiringly, as if strangely 
fascinated). 

SMITHERS. Let me see. (Reaches out his hand for it). 

JONES. (harshly) Keep yo’ hands whar dey b’long, white 
man. (He replaces it in the chamber and puts the revolver 
back on his hip). 

SMITHERS. (snarling) Gawd blimey! Think I’m a bleedin’ 
thief, you would. 

JoNES. No, ‘tain’t dat. I knows you’se scared to steal from 
me. On’y I ain’t ’lowin’ nary body to touch dis baby. She’s 
my rabbit’s foot. 

SMITHERS. (sneering) A bloomin’ charm, wot? (Venom- 
ously) Well, you'll need all the bloody charms you ’as before 
long, s’ ’elp me! 

JONES. (judicially) Oh, I’se good for six months yit "fore 
dey gits sick o’ my game. Den, when I sees trouble comin’, I 
makes my getaway. 

sMITHERS. Ho! You got it all planned, ain’t yer? 

gonEs. I ain’t no fool. I knows dis Emperor’s time is sho’t. 
Dat why I make hay when de sun shine. Was you thinkin’ I’se 
aimin’ to hold down dis jeb for life? No, suh! What good is 
gittin’ money if you stays back in dis raggedy country? I 
wants action when I spends. And when I sees dese niggers 
gittin’ up deir nerve to tu’n me out, and I’se got all de money 
in sight, I resigns on de spot and beats it quick. 

sMITHERS. Where to? 

sonres. None o’ yo’ business. 

sMITHERS. Not back to the bloody States, I'll lay my oath. 

JONES. (suspiciously) Why don’t I? (Then with an easy 
laugh) You mean ’count of dat story ’bout me breakin’ from 
jail back dere? Dat’s all talk. 

SMITHERS. (skeptically) Ho, yes! 

JONES. (sharply) You ain’t ’sinuatin’ I’se a liar, is you? 

SMITHERS. (hastily) No, Gawd strike me! I was only 
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thinkin’ o’ the bloody lies you told the blacks ’ere about killin’ 
white men in the States. 

JONES. (angered) How come dey’re lies? 

sMITHERS. You'd ’ave been in jail if you ’ad, wouldn’t yer 
then? (With venom) And from what I’ve ’eard, it ain’t 
ealthy for a black to kill a white man in the States. They 
burns ’em in oil, don’t they? 

JONES. (with cool deadliness) You mean lynchin’ ’d scare 
me? Well, I tells you, Smithers, maybe I does kill one white 
man back dere. Maybe I does. And maybe I kills another 
right heah ’fore long if he don’t look out. 

SMITHERS. (trying to force a laugh) I was on’y spoofin’ 
yer. Can’t yer take a joke? And you was just sayin’ you'd 
never been in jail. 

JONES. (in the same tone—slightly boastful) Maybe I goes 
to jail dere for gettin’ in an argument wid razors ovah a crap 
game. Maybe I gits twenty years when dat colored man die. 
Maybe I gits in ’nother argument wid de prison guard was 
overseer ovah us when we're wukin’ de road. Maybe he hits 
me wid a whip and I splits his head wid a shovel and runs away 
and files de chain off my leg and gits away safe. Maybe I does 
all dat an’ maybe I don’t. It’s a story I tells you so’s you 
knows I’se de kind of man dat if you evah repeats one word of 
it, I ends yo’ stealin’ on dis yearth mighty damn quick! 

SMITHERS. (terrified) Think I’d peach on yer? Not me! 
Ain’t I always been yer friend? 

JoNES. (suddenly relaxing) Sho’ you has—and you better 
be. 

SMITHERS. (recovering his composure—and with it his 
malice) And just to show yer I’m yer friend, I'll tell yer that 
bit o’ news I was goin’ to. 

gonrs. Go ahead! Shoot de piece. Must be bad news 
from de happy way you look. 

SMITHERS. (warningly) Maybe it’s gettin’ time for you to 
resign—with that bloomin’ silver bullet, wot? (He finishes 
with a mocking grin). 
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JONES. (puzzled) What’s dat you say? Talk plain. 

smiTrHERs. Ain’t noticed any of the guards or servants about 
the place today, I ’aven’t. 

JoNES. (carelessly) Dey’re all out in de garden sleepin’ 
under de trees. When I sleeps, dey sneaks a sleep, too, and I 
pretends I never suspicions it. All I got to do is to ring de 
bell and dey come flyin’, makin’ a bluff dey was wukin’ all de 
time. 

SMITHERS. (in the same mocking tone) Ring the bell now 
an’ you'll bloody well see what I means. 

Jones. (startled to alertness, but, preserving the same care- 
less tone) Sho’ I rings. (He reaches below the throne and 
pulls out a big, common dinner bell which is painted the same 
vivid scarlet as the throne. He rings this vigorously—then 
stops to listen. Then he goes to both doors, rings again, and 
looks out). 

SMITHERS. (watching him with malicious satisfaction, after 
a pause—mockingly) The bloody ship is sinkin’ an’ the bleedin’ 
rats ’as slung their ’ooks. 

JONES. (in a sudden fit of anger flings the bell clattering into 
a corner)  Low-flung, woods’ niggers! (Then catching 
SMITHERS eye on him, he controls himself and suddenly bursts 
into a low chuckling laugh) Reckon I overplays my hand dis 
once! A man can’t take de pot on a bob-tailed flush all de time. 
Was I sayin’ I’d sit in six months mo’? Well, I’se changed my 
mind den. I cashes in and resigns de job of Emperor right dis 
minute. 

SMITHERS. (with real admiration) Blimey, but you’re a cool 
bird, and no mistake. 

Jones. No use’n fussin’. When I knows de game’s up I 
kisses it good-by widout no long waits. Dey’ve all run off to 
de hills, ain’t dey? 

SMITHERS. Yes—every bleedin’ man jack of ’em. 

Jones. Den de revolution is at de post. And de Emperor 
better git his feet smokin’ up de trail. (He starts for the door 
in rear). 
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SMITHERS. Goin’ out to look for your ’orse? Yer won’t find 
any. They steals the ’orses first thing. Mine was gone when I 
went for ’im this mornin’. That’s wot first give me a suspicion 
of wot was up. 

JONES. (alarmed for a second, scratches his head, then phi- 
losophically) Well, den I hoofs it. Feet, do yo’ duty! (He 
pulls out a gold watch and looks at it) Three-thuty. Sundown’s 
at six-thuty or dereabouts. (Puts his watch back—with cool 
confidence) I got plenty o’ time to make it easy. 

SMITHERS. Don’t be so bloomin’ sure of it. They'll be after 
you ‘ot and ’eavy. Ole Lem is at the bottom o’ this business an’ 
’e ‘ates you like ’ell. ’E’d rather do for you than eat ’is dinner, 
"e would! 

JONES. - (scornfully) Dat fool no-count nigger! (Does you 
think I’se scared 0’ him? I stands him on his thick head more’n 
once befo’ dis, and I does it again if he comes in my way 
(Fiercely) And dis time I leave him a dead nigger fo’ sho’! 

SMITHERS. You'll ’ave to cut through the big forest—an’ 
these blacks ’ere can sniff and follow a trail in the dark like 
‘ounds. You'd ’ave to ’ustle to get through that forest in twelve 
hours even if you knew all the bloomin’ trails like a native. 

JONES. (with indignant scorn) Look-a-heah, white man! 
Does you think I’se a natural bo’n fool? Give me credit fo’ 
havin’ some sense, fo’ Lawd’s sake! Don’t you s’pose I’se 
looked ahead and made sho’ of all de chances? I’se gone out in 
dat big forest, pretendin’ to hunt, so many times dat I knows it 
high an’ low like a book. I could go through on dem trails wid 
my eyes shut. (With great contempt) Think dese ign’rent 
bush niggers dat ain’t got brains enuff to know deir own names 
even can catch Brutus Jones? Huh, I s’pects not! Not on yo’ 
life! Why, man, de white men went after me wid bloodhounds 
where I come from an’ I jes’ laughs at ’em. It’s a shame to 
fool dese black trash around heah, dey’re so easy. You watch 
me,man. I'll make dem look sick, I will. I'll be ’cross de plain 
to de edge of de forest by time dark comes. Once in de woods 
in de night, dey got a swell chance o’ findin’ dis baby! Dawn 
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tomorrow I'll be out at de oder side and on de coast whar dat 
French gunboat is stayin’. She picks me up, takes me to 
Martinique when she go dar, and dere I is safe wid a mighty big 
bankroll in my jeans. It’s easy as rollin’ off a log. 

SMITHERS. (maliciously) But s’posin’ somethin’ ‘appens 
wrong ’an they do nab yer? 

JONES. (decisively) Dey don’t—dat’s de answer. 

SMITHERS. But, just for argyment’s sake—what’d you do? 

JoNES. (frowning) Ise got five lead bullets in dis gun 
good enuff fo’ common bush niggers—and after dat I got de 
silver bullet left to cheat ’em out o’ gittin’ me. 

SMITHERS. (jeeringly) Ho, I was fergettin’ that silver bul- 
let. You'll bump yourself orf in style, won’t yer? Blimey! 

JONES. (gloomily) You kin bet yo’ whole roll on one thing, 
white man. Dis baby plays out his string to de end and when 
he quits, he quits wid a bang de way he ought. Silver bullet 
ain’t none too good for him when he go, dat’s a fac’! (Then 
shaking off his nervousness—with a confident laugh) Sho’! 
What is I talkin’ about? Ain’t come to dat yit and I never 
will—not wid trash niggers like dese yere. (Boastfully) Silver 
bullet bring me luck anyway. I kin outguess, outrun, outfight, 
an’ outplay de whole lot o’ dem all ovah de board any time o’ 
de day er night! You watch me! (From the distant hills comes 
the faint, steady thump of a tom-tom, low and vibrating. It 
starts at a rate exactly corresponding to normal pulse beat— 
72 to the minute—and continues at a gradually accelerating rate 
from this point uninterruptedly to the very end of the play). 

(songs starts at the sound. A strange look of apprehension 
creeps into his face for a moment as he listens. Then he asks, 
with an attempt to regain his most casual manner) What’s dat 
drum beatin’ fo’? 

SMITHERS. (with a mean grin) For you. That means the 
bleedin’ ceremony ’as started. I’ve ’eard it before and I knows. 

JONES. Cer’mony? What cer’mony? | 

sMITHERS. The blacks is ’oldin’ a bloody meetin’, ’avin’ a 
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war dance, gettin’ their courage worked up b’fore they starts 
after you. 

gongs. Let dem! Dey’ll sho’ need it! 

smitHERS. And they’re there ’oldin’ their ’eathen religious 
service—makin’ no end of devil spells and charms to ’elp ’em 
against your silver bullet. (He guffaws loudly) Blimey, but 
they’re balmy as ’ell! 

JONES. (a tiny bit awed and shaken in spite of himself) 
Huh! Takes more’n dat to scare dis chicken! 

SMITHERS. (scenting the other’s feeling—maliciously) Ter- 
night when it’s pitch black in the forest, they'll ’ave their pet 
devils and ghosts ’oundin’ after you. You'll find yer bloody ’air 
‘ll be standin’ on end before termorrow mornin’. (Seriously) 
It’s a bleedin’ queer place, that stinkin’ forest, even in daylight. 
Yer don’t know what might ’appen in there, it’s that rotten still. 
Always sends the cold shivers down my back minute I gets 
in it. 

JONES. (with a contemptuous sniff) I ain’t no chicken-liver 
like you is. Trees an’ me, we’se friends, and dar’s a full moon 
comin’ bring me light. And let dem po’ niggers make all de 
fool spells dey’se a min’ to. Does yo’ s’pect I’se silly enuff to 
b’lieve in ghosts an’ ha’nts an’ all dat ole woman’s talk? G/’long, 
white man! You ain’t talkin’ tome. (With a chuckle) Doesn’t 
you know dey’s got to do wid a man was member in good. 
standin’ o’ de Baptist Church? Sho’ I was dat when I was 
porter on de Pullmans, befo’ I gits into my little trouble. Let 
dem try deir heathen tricks. De Baptist Church done pertect 
me and land dem all in hell. (Then with more confident satis- 
faction) And I’se got little silver bullet o’ my own, don’t 
forgit ! 

sMITHERS. Ho! You ’aven’t give much ’eed to your Baptist 
Church since you been down ’ere. I’ve ’eard myself you ’ad 
turned yer coat an’ was takin’ up with their blarsted witch- 
doctors, or whatever the ’ell yer calls the swine. 

JONES. (vehemently) I pretends to! Sho’ I pretends! 
Dat’s part o’ my game from de fust. If I finds out dem niggers 
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believes dat black is white, den I yells it out louder ’n deir 
loudest. It don’t git me nothin’ to do missionary work for de 
Baptist Church. I’se after de coin, an’ I lays my Jesus on de 
shelf for de time bein’. (Stops abruptly to look at his watch— 
alertly) But I ain’t got de time to waste on no more fool talk 
wid you. I’se gwine away from heah dis secon’. (He reaches in 
under the throne and pulls out an expensive Panama hat with 
a bright multi-colored band and sets it jauntily on his head) 
So long, white man! (With a grin) See you in jail sometime, 
maybe! 

sMITHERS. Not me, you won't. Well, I wouldn’t be in yer 
bloody boots for no bloomin’ money, but ’ere’s wishin’ yer luck 
just the same. 

JONES. (contemptuously) You’re de frightenedest man evah 
I see! I tells you I’se safe’s ’f I was in New York City. It 
takes dem niggers from now to dark to git up de nerve to start 
somethin’. By dat time, I’se got a head start dey never kotch 
up wid. 

SMITHERS. (maliciously) Give my regards to any ghosts yer 
meets up with. 

JONES. (grinning) If dat ghost got money, I’ll tell him 
never ha’nt you less’n he wants to lose it. 

SMITHERS. (flattered) Garn! (Then curiously) Ain’t yer 
takin’ no luggage with yer? ; 

gongs. I travels light when I wants to move fast. And I 
got tinned grub buried on de edge o’ de forest. (Boastfully) 
Now say dat I don’t look ahead an’ use my brains! (With a 
wide, liberal gesture) I will all dat’s left in de palace to you— 
and you better grab all you kin sneak away wid befo’ dey gits 
here. 

SMITHERS. (gratefully) Righto—and thanks ter yer. (As 
JonEs walks toward the door in rear—cautioningly) Say! Look 
"ere, you ain’t goin’ out that way, are yer? 

JoNES. Does you think I’d slink out de back door like a 
common nigger? I’se Emperor yit, ain’t I? And de Emperor 
Jones leaves de way he comes, and dat black trash don’t dare 
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stop him—not yit, leastways. (He stops for a moment in the 
doorway, listening to the far-off but insistent beat of the tom- 
tom) Listen to dat roll-call, will you? Must be mighty big 
drum carry dat far. (Then with a laugh) Well, if dey ain’t no 
whole brass band to see me off, I sho’ got de drum part of it. 
So long, white man. (He puts his hands in his pockets and with 
studied carelessness, whistling a tune, he saunters out of the 
doorway and off to the left). 

sMITHERS. (looks after him with a puzzled admiration) ’E’s 
got ’is bloomin’ nerve with ’im, s’elp me! (Then angrily) Ho— 
the bleedin’ nigger—puttin’ on ’is bloody airs! I ’opes they 
nabs ’im an’ gives ’im what’s what! 


(Curtain) 


ee 


SCENE TWO 


The end of the plain where the Great Forest begins. The 
foreground is sandy, level ground dotted by a few stones 
and clumps of stunted bushes cowering close against the earth 
to escape the buffeting of the trade wind. In the rear the 
forest is a wall of darkness dividing the world. Only when the 
eye becomes accustomed to the gloom can the outlines of separate 
trunks of the nearest trees be made out, enormous pillars of 
deeper blackness. A somber monotone of wind lost in the 
leaves moans in the air. Yet this sound serves but to intensify 
the impression of the forest’s relentless immobility, to form a 
background throwing into relief its brooding, implacable silence. 

(songs enters from the left, walking rapidly. He stops as 
he nears the edge of the forest, looks around him quickly, peer- 
ing into the dark as if searching for some familiar landmark. 
Then, apparently satisfied that he is where he ought to be, he 
throws himself on the ground, dog-tired). 


Well, heah I is. In de nick o’ time, too! Little mo’ an’ it’d 
be blacker’n de ace of spades heahabouts. (He pulls a bandana 
handkerchief from his hip pocket and mops off his perspiring 
face) Sho’! Gimme air! I’se tuckered out sho’ ’nuff. Dat soft 
Emperor job ain’t no trainin’ fo’ a long hike ovah dat plain in de 
brilin’ sun. (Then with a chuckle) Cheer up, nigger, de worst 
is yet to come. (He lifts his head and stares at the forest. His 
chuckle peters out abruptly. In a tone of awe) My goodness, 
look at dem woods, will you? Dat no-count Smithers said dey’d 
be black an’ he sho’ called de turn. (Turning away from them 
quickly and looking down at his feet, he snatches at a chance to 
change the subject—solicitously) Feet, you is holdin’ up yo’ 
end fine an’ I sutinly hopes you ain’t blisterin’ none. It’s time 
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you git arest. (He takes off his shoes, his eyes studiously avoid- 
ing the forest. He feels of the soles of his feet gingerly) You 
is still in de pink—on’y a little mite feverish. Cool yo’selfs. 
Remember you done got a long journey yit befo’ you. (He sits 
in a weary attitude, listening to the rhythmic beating of the tom- 
tom. He grumbles in a loud tone to cover up a growing uneasi- 
ness) Bush niggers! Wonder dey wouldn’t git sick o’ beatin’ 
dat drum. Sound louder, seem like. I wonder if dey’s startin’ 
after me? (He scrambles to his feet, looking back across the 
plain) Couldn’t see dem now, nohow, if dey was hundred feet 
away. (Then shaking himself like a wet dog to get rid of these 
depressing thoughts) Sho’, dey’s miles an’ miles behind. What 
you gittin’ fidgety about? (But he sits down and begins to 
lace up his shoes in great haste, all the time muttering reassur- 
ingly) You know what? Yo’ belly is empty, dat’s what’s de 
matter wid you. Come time to eat! Wid nothin’ but wind on 
yo stumach, o’ course you feels jiggedy. Well, we eats right 
heah an’ now soon’s I gits dese pesky shoes laced up. (He 
finishes lacing up his shoes) Dere! Now le’s see! (Gets on 
his hands and knees and searches the ground around him with 
his eyes) White stone, white stone, where is you? (He sees 
the first white stone and crawls to it—with satisfaction) Heah 
you is! I knowed dis was de right place. Box of grub, come 
tome. (He turns over the stone and feels in under it—in a tone 
of dismay) Ain’t heah! Gorry, is I in de right place or isn’t 
I? Dere’s ’nother stone. Guess dat’s it. (He scrambles to the 
next stone and turns it over) Ain’t heah, neither! Grub, whar 
is you? Ain’t heah. Gorry, has I got to go hungry into dem 
woods—all de night? (While he is talking he scrambles from 
one stone to another, turning them over in frantic haste. Finally, 
he gumps to his feet excitedly) Is I lost de place? Must have! 
But how dat happen when I was followin’ de trail across de 
plain in broad daylight? (Almost plaintively) Ise hungry, I 
is! I gotta git my feed. Whar’s my strength gonna come from 
if I doesn’t? Gorry, I gotta find dat grub high an’ low some- 
how! Why it come dark so quick like dat? Can’t see nothin’. 
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(He scratches a match on his trousers and peers about him. 
The rate of the beat of the far-off tom-tom increases perceptibly 
as he does so. He mutters in a bewildered voice) How come 
all dese white stones come heah when I only remembers one? 
(Suddenly, with a frightened gasp, he flings the match on the 
ground and stamps on it) Nigger, is you gone crazy mad? Is 
you lightin’ matches to show dem whar you is? Fo’ Lawd’s 
sake, use yo’ haid. Gorry, I’se got to be careful! (He stares at 
the plain behind him apprehensively, his hand on his revolver) 
But how come all dese white stones? And whar’s dat tin box o’ 
grub I hid all wrapped up in oilcloth? 

(While his back is turned, the LITTLE FORMLESS FEARS creep 
out from the deeper blackness of the forest. They are black, 
shapeless, only their glittering little eyes can be seen. If they 
have any describable form at all it is that of a grubworm about 
the size of a creeping child. They move noiselessly, but with 
deliberate, painful effort, striving to raise themselves on end, 
failing and sinking prone again. sones turns about to face 
the forest. He stares up at the tops of the trees, seeking vainly 
to discover his whereabouts by their conformation). 

Can’t tell nothin’ from dem trees! Gorry, nothin’ ’round heah 
looks like I evah seed it befo’. I’se done lost de place sho’ ’nuff! 
(With mournful foreboding) It’s mighty queer! It’s mighty 
queer! (With sudden forced defiancee—in an angry tone) 
Woods, is you tryin’ to put somethin’ ovah on me? 

(From the formless creatures on the ground in front of him 
comes a tiny gale of low mocking laughter like a rustling of 
leaves. They squirm upward toward him in twisted attitudes. 
sons looks down, leaps backward with a yell of terror, yanking 
out his revolver as he does so—in a quavering voice) What's 
dat? Who’s dar? What is you? Git away from me befo’ I 
shoots you up! You don’t? 

(He fires. There is a flash, a loud report, then silence broken 
only by the far-off, quickened throb of the tom-tom. The form- 
less creatures have scurried back into the forest. JoNES remains 
fixed in his position, listening intently. The sound of the shot, 
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the reassuring feel of the revolver in his hand, have somewhat 
restored his shaken nerve. He addresses himself with renewed 
confidence). 

Dey’re gone. Dat shot fix ’em. Dey was only little animals 
—little wild pigs, I reckon. Dey’ve maybe rooted out yo’ grub 
an’ eat it. Sho’, you fool nigger, what you think dey is—ha’nts? 
(Excitedly) Gorry, you give de game away when you fire dat 
shot. Dem niggers heah dat fo’ su’tin! Time you beat it in de 
woods widout no long waits. (He starts for the forest—hesi- 
tates before the plunge—then urging himself in with manful 
resolution) Git in, nigger! What you skeered at? Ain’t nothin’ 
dere but de trees! Gitin! (He plunges boldly into the forest). 


SCENE THREE 


In the forest. The moon has just risen. Its beams, drifting 
through the canopy of leaves, make a barely perceptible, suffused, 
eerie glow. A dense low wall of underbrush and creepers is in 
the nearer foreground, fencing in a small triangular clearing. 
Beyond this is the massed blackness of the forest like an en- 
compassing barrier. A path is dimly discerned leading down to 
the clearing from left, rear, and winding away from it again 
toward the right. As the scene opens nothing can be distinctly 
made out. Lacept for the beating of the tom-tom, which is a 
trifle louder and quicker than at the close of the previous 
scene, there is silence, broken every few seconds by a queer, 
clicking sound. Then gradually the figure of the negro, sEFF, 
can be discerned crouching on his haunches at the rear of the 
triangle. He is middle-aged, thin, brown in color, is dressed 
in a Pullman porter’s uniform and cap. He is throwing a pair 
of dice on the ground before him, picking them up, shaking them, 
casting them out with the regular, rigid, mechanical movements 
of an automaton. The heavy, plodding footsteps of someone 
approaching along the trail from the left are heard and sonxs’ 
voice, pitched on a slightly higher key and strained in a cheery 
effort to overcome its own tremors. 


De moon’s rizen. Does you heah dat, nigger? You gits 
more light from dis out. No mo’ buttin’ yo’ fool head agin’ 
de trunks an’ scratchin’ de hide off yo’ legs‘in de bushes. Now 
you sees whar yo’se gwine. So cheer up! From now on you 
has a snap. (He steps just to the rear of the triangular clear- 
ing and mops off his face on his sleeve. He has lost his Panama 
hat. His face is scratched, his brilliant uniform shows several 
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large rents) What time’s it gittin’ to be, I wonder? I dassent 
light no match to find out. Phoo’. It’s wa’m an’ dat’s a fac’! 
(Wearily) How long I been makin’ tracks in dese woods? Must 
be hours an’ hours. Seems like fo’evah! Yit can’t be, when de 
moon’s jes’ riz. Dis am a long night fo’ yo’, yo’ Majesty! 
(With a mournful chuckle) Majesty! Der ain’t much majesty 
‘bout dis baby now. (With attempted cheerfulness) Never min’. 
It’s all part o’ de game. Dis night come to an end like every- 
thing else. And when you gits dar safe and has dat bankroll in 
yo hands you laughs at all dis. (He starts to whistle but checks 
himself abruptly) What yo’ whistlin’ for, you po’ dope! Want 
all de worl’ to heah you? (He stops talking to listen) Heah 
dat ole drum! Sho’ gits nearer from de sound. Dey’s packin’ it 
along wid ’em. Time fo’ me to move. (He takes a step forward, 
then stops—worriedly) What's dat odder queer clickety sound 
I heah? Dere it is! Sound close! Sound like—sound like— 
Fo’ God sake, sound like some nigger was shootin’ crap! (Fright- 
enedly) I better beat it quick when I gits dem notions. (He 
walks quickly into the clear space—then stands transfized as he 
sees JEFF—in a terrified gasp) Who dar? Who dat? Is dat 
you, Jeff? (Starting toward the other, forgetful for a moment 
of his surroundings and really believing it is a living man that 
he sees—in a tone of happy relief) Jeff! Ise sho’ mighty glad 
to see you! Dey tol’ me you done died from dat razor cut I 
gives you. (Stopping suddenly, bewilderedly) But how you 
come to be heah, nigger? (He stares fascinatedly at the other 
who continues his mechanical play with the dice. sonus’ eyes 
begin to roll wildly. He stutters) Ain’t you gwine—look up 
—can't you speak to me? Is you—is you—a ha’nt? (He jerks 
out his revolver in a frenzy of terrified rage) Nigger, I kills you 
dead once. Has I got to kill you ag’in? You take it den. (He 
fires. When the smoke clears away serr has disappeared. sonES 
stands trembling—then with a certain reassurance) He’s gone, 
anyway. Ha’nt or not ha’nt, dat shot fix him. (The beat of 
the far-off tom-tom is perceptibly louder and more rapid. sonxs 
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becomes conscious of it—with a start, looking back over his 
shoulder) Dey’s gittin’ near! Dey’s comin’ fast! And heah 
I is shootin’ shots to let °em know jes’ whar I is! Oh, Gorry, 
I’se got to run. (Forgetting the path he plunges wildly into the 
underbrush in the rear and disappears in the shadow). 


SCENE FOUR 

In the forest. A wide dirt road runs diagonally from right, 
front, to left, rear. Rising sheer on both sides the forest walls it 
in. The moon is now up. Under its light the road glimmers 
ghastly and unreal. It is as if the forest had stood aside momen- 
tarily to let the road pass through and accomplish its veiled 
purpose. This done, the forest will fold in upon itself again 
and the road will be no more. Jones stumbles in from the forest 
on the right. His uniform is ragged and torn. He looks about 
him with numbed surprise when he sees the road, his eyes blinking 
in the bright moonlight. He flops down exhaustedly and pants 
heavily for awhile. Then with sudden anger. 


I’m meltin’ wid heat! Runnin’ an’ runnin’ an’ runnin’! Damn 
dis heah coat! Like a straitjacket! (He tears off his coat and 
flings it away from him, revealing himself stripped to the waist) 
Dere! Dat’s better! Now I kin breathe! (Looking down at his 
feet, the spurs catch his eye) And to hell wid dese high-fangled 
spurs. Dey’re what’s been a-trippin’ me up an’ breakin’ my 
neck. (He unstraps them and flings them away disgustedly) 
Dere! I gits rid o’ dem frippety Emperor trappin’s an’ I travels 
lighter. Lawd! I’se tired! (After a pause, listening to the 
insistent beat of the tom-tom in the distance) I must ’a’ put 
some distance between myself an’ dem—runnin’ like dat—and 
yit—dat damn drum sounds jes’ de same—nearer, even. Well, 
I guess I a’most holds my lead anyhow. Dey won’t never catch 
up. (With a sigh) If on’y my fool legs stands up. Oh, I’se 
sorry I evah went in for dis. Dat Emperor job is sho’ hard to 
shake. (He looks around him suspiciously) How’d dis road 
evah git heah? Good level road, too. I never remembers seein’ 
it befo’. (Shaking his head apprehensively) Dese woods is 
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sho’ full o’ de queerest things at night. (With a sudden terror) 
Lawd God, don’t let me see no more o’ dem ha’nts! Dey gits 
my goat! (Then trying to talk himself into confidence) Ha‘nts! 
You fool nigger, dey ain’t no such things! Don’t de Baptist 
parson tell you dat many time? Is you civilized, or is you like 
dese ign’rent black niggers heah? Sho’! Dat was all in yo’ 
own head. Wasn’t nothin’ dere. Wasn’t no Jeff! Know what? 
You jus’ get seein’ dem things ’cause yo’ belly’s empty and you's 
sick wid hunger inside. Hunger "fects yo’ head and yo’ eyes. 
Any fool know dat. (Then pleading fervently) But bless 
God, I don’t come across no more o’ dem, whatever dey is! 
(Then cautiously) Rest! Don’t talk! Rest! You needs it. 
Den you gits on yo’ way again. (Looking at the moon) Night's 
half gone a’most. You hits de coast in de mawning! Den you’s 
all safe. 

(From the right forward a small gang of negroes enter. They 
are dressed in striped convict suits, their heads are shaven, one 
leg drags limpingly, shackled to a heavy ball and chain. Some 
carry picks, the others shovels. They are followed by a white 
man dressed in the uniform of a prison guard. A Winchester 
rifle is slung across his shoulders and he carries a heavy whip. 
At a signal from the auarp they stop on the road opposite where 
JONES is sitting. JoNES, who has been staring up at the sky, 
unmindful of their noiseless approach, suddenly looks down and 
sees them. His eyes pop out, he tries to get to his feet and 
fly, but sinks back, too numbed by fright to move. His voice 
catches in a choking prayer). 

Lawd Jesus! 

(The prison GuarD cracks his whip—noiselessly—and at that 
signal all the convicts start to work on the road. They swing 
their picks, they shovel, but not a sound comes from their labor. 
Their movements, like those of snE¥F¥F in the preceding scene, are 
those of automatons,—rigid, slow, and mechanical. The Prison 
GUARD points sternly at JONES with his whip, motions him to 
take his place among the other shovelers. sJoneEs gets to his feet 
in a hypnotized stupor. He mumbles subserviently). 
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Yes, suh! Yes, suh! I’se comin’. 

(As he shuffles, dragging one foot, over to his place, he curses 
under his breath with rage and hatred). 

God damn yo’ soul, I gits even wid you yit, sometime. 

(As if there were a shovel in his hands he goes through 
weary, mechanical gestures of digging up dirt, and throwing it 
to the roadside. Suddenly the auarv approaches him angrily, 
threateningly. He raises his whip and lashes sonuzs viciously 
across the shoulders with it. JONES winces with pain and 
cowers abjectly. The auarp turns his back on him and walks 
away contemptuously. Instantly Jones straightens up. With 
arms upraised as if his shovel were a club in his hands he springs 
murderously. at the unsuspecting auarD. In the act of crashing 
down his shovel on the white man’s skull, sones suddenly be- 
comes aware that his hands are empty. He cries despairingly). 

Whar’s my shovel? Gimme my shovel ’til I splits his damn 
head! (Appealing to his fellow convicts) Gimme a shovel, one 
o’ you, fo’ God’s sake! 

(They stand fixed in motionless attitudes, their eyes on the 
ground. The auarpd seems to wait expectantly, his back turned 
to the attacker. sonexs bellows with baffled, terrified rage, tug- 
ging frantically at his revolver). 

_ I kills you, you white debil, if it’s de last thing I evah does! 
Ghost or debil, I kill you agin! 

(He frees the revolver and fires point blank at the auarp’s 
back. Instantly the walls of the forest close in from both sides, 
the road and the figures of the convict gang are blotted out in 
an enshrouding darkness. The only sounds are a crashing in 
the underbrush as JonEs leaps away in mad flight and the throb- 
bing of the tom-tom, still far distant, but increased in volume of 
sound and rapidity of beat). 


SCENE FIVE 


A large circular clearing, enclosed by the serried ranks of 
gigantic trunks of tall trees whose tops are lost to view. In the 
center is a big dead stump worn by time into a curious resem- 
blance to an auction block. The moon floods the clearing with 
a clear light. sones forces his way in through the forest on the 
left. He looks wildly about the clearing with hunted, fearful 
glances. His pants are in tatters, his shoes cut and misshapen, 
flapping about his feet. He slinks cautiously to the stump in 
the center and sits down in a tense position, ready for instant 
flight. Then he holds his head in his hands and rocks back and 
forth, moaning to himself miserably). 


Oh Lawd, Lawd! Oh Lawd, Lawd! (Suddenly he throws 
himself on his knees and raises his clasped hands to the sky— 
in a voice of agonized pleading) Lawd Jesus, heah my prayer! 
I’se a po’ sinner, a po’ sinner! I knows I done wrong, I knows 
it! When I cotches Jeff cheatin’ wid loaded dice my anger 
overcomes me and I kills him dead! Lawd, I done wrong! 
When dat guard hits me wid de whip, my anger overcomes me, 
and I kills him dead. Lawd, I done wrong! And down heah 
whar dese fool bush niggers raises me up to the seat o’ de 
mighty, I steals all I could grab. Lawd, I done wrong! I 
knows it! I’se sorry! Forgive me, Lawd! Forgive dis po’ 
sinner! (Then beseeching terrifiedly) And keep dem away, 
Lawd! Keep dem away from me! And stop dat drum soundin’ 
in my ears! Dat begin to sound ha’nted, too. (He gets to his 
feet, evidently slightly reassured by his prayer—with attempted 
confidence) De Lawd’ll preserve me from dem ha’nts after dis. 
(Sits down on the stump again) I ain’t skeered o’ real men. 
Let dem come. But dem odders (He shudders—then looks 
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down at his feet, working his toes inside the shoes—with a groan) 
Oh, my po’ feet! Dem shoes ain’t no use no more ’ceptin’ to 
hurt. I’se better off widout dem. (He unlaces them and pulls 
them off—holds the wrecks of the shoes in his hands and regards 
them mournfully) You was real, A-one patin’ leather, too. 
Look at you now. Emperor, you’se gittin’ mighty low! 

(He sighs dejectedly and remains with bowed shoulders, star- 
ing down at the shoes in his hands as if reluctant to throw them 
away. While his attention is thus occupied, a crowd of figures 
silently enter the clearing from all sides. All are dressed in 
Southern costumes of the period of the fifties of the last century. 
There are middle-aged men who are evidently well-to-do planters. 
There is one spruce, authoritative individual—the AaucTIONEER. 
There is a crowd of curious spectators, chiefly young belles 
and dandies who have come to the slave-market for diversion. 
All exchange courtly greetings in dumb show and chat silently 
together. There is something stiff, rigid, unreal, marionettish 
about their movements. They group themselves about the 
stump. Finally a batch of slaves is led in from the left by an 
attendant—three men of different ages, two women, one with a 
baby in her arms, nursing. They are placed to the left of the 
stump, beside JONES. 

Lhe white planters look them over appraisingly as if they 
were cattle, and exchange judgments on each. The dandies 
point with their fingers and make witty remarks. The belles 
titter bewitchingly. All this in silence save for the ominous 
throb of the tom-tom. The auctioneEr holds up his hand, tak- 
ing his place at the stump. The groups strain forward atten- 
tively. He touches sones on the shoulder peremptorily, mo- 
tioning for him to stand on the stump—the auction block. 

JoneEs looks up, sees the figures on all sides, looks wildly for 
some opening to escape, sees none, screams and leaps madly to 
the top of the stump to get as far away from them as possible. 
He stands there, cowering, paralyzed with horror. The avc- 
TIONEER begins his silent spiel. He points to sonEs, appeals 
to the planters to see for themselves. Here is a good field hand, 
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sound in wind and limb as they can see. Very strong still in 
spite of his being middle-aged. Look at that back. Look at 
those shoulders. Look at the muscles in his arms and his sturdy 
legs. Capable of any amount of hard labor. Moreover, of a 
good disposition, intelligent and tractable. Will any gentleman 
start the bidding? The pLantmrs raise their fingers, make their 
bids. They are apparently all eager to possess sones. The 
bidding is lively, the crowd interested. While this has been 
going on, JonES has been seized by the courage of desperation. 
He dares to look down and around him. Over his face abject 
terror gives way to mystification, to gradual realization—stut- 
teringly). 

_ What you all doin’, white folks? What’s all dis? What you 
all lookin’ at me fo’? What you doin’ wid me, anyhow? (Sud- 
denly convulsed with raging hatred and fear) Is dis a auction? 
Is you sellin’ me like dey uster befo’ de war? (Jerking out his 
revolver just as the AUCTIONEER knocks him down to one of the 
planters—glaring from him to the purchaser) And you sells 
me? And you buys me? I shows you I’se a free nigger, damn 
yo souls! (He fires at the aucTIoNnEER and at the PLANTER 
with such rapidity that the two shots are almost simultaneous. 
As if this were a signal the walls of the forest fold in. Only 
blackness remains and silence broken by sonus as he rushes off, 
crying with fear—and by the quickened, ever louder beat of the 
tom-tom). 


SCENE SIX 


A cleared space in the forest. The limbs of the trees meet 
over it forming a low ceiling about five feet from the ground. 
The interlocked ropes of creepers reaching upward to entwine 
the tree trunks give an arched appearance to the sides. The 
space thus enclosed is like the dark, noisome hold of some ancient 
vessel. The moonlight is almost completely shut out and only 
a vague wan light filters through. There is the noise of someone 
approaching from the left, stumbling and crawling through the 
undergrowth. JoNuES’ voice is heard between chattering moans. 


Oh, Lawd, what I gwine do now? Ain’t got no bullet left on’y 
de silver one. If mo’ o’ dem ha’nts come after me, how I gwine’ 
skeer dem away? Oh, Lawd, on’y de silver one left—an’ I 
gotta save dat fo’ luck. If I shoots dat one I’m a goner sho’! 
Lawd, it’s black heah! Whar’s de moon? Oh, Lawd, don’t dis 
night evah come to an end! (By the sounds, he is feeling his 
way cautiously forward) Dere! Dis feels like a clear space. 
I gotta lie down an’ rest. I don’t care if dem niggers does cotch 
me. I gotta rest. 

(He is well forward now where his figure can be dimly made 
out. His pants have been so torn away that what is left of 
them is no better than a breech cloth. He flings himself full 
length, face downward on the ground, panting with exhaustion. 
Gradually it seems to grow lighter in the enclosed space and two 
rows of seated figures can be seen behind sones. They are sit- 
ting in crumpled, despairing attitudes, hunched, facing one an- 
other with their backs touching the forest walls as if they were 
shackled to them. All are negroes, naked save for loin cloths. 
At first they are silent and motionless. Then they begin to 
sway slowly forward toward each and back again in unison, as 
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if they were laaly letting themselves follow the long roll of a 
ship at sea. At the same time, a low, melancholy murmur rises 
among them, increasing gradually by rhythmic degrees which 
seem to be directed and controlled by the throb of the tom-tom 
in the distance, to a long, tremulous wail of despair that reaches 
a certain pitch, unbearably acute, then falls by slow gradations 
of tone into silence and is taken up again. sonxs starts, looks 
up, sees the figures, and throws himself down again to shut out 
the sight. A shudder of terror shakes his whole body as the 
wail rises up about him again. But the neat time, his voice, as 
if under some uncanny compulsion, starts with the others. As 
their chorus lifts he rises to a sitting posture similar to the 
others, swaying back and forth. His voice reaches the highest 
pitch of sorrow, of desolation. The light fades out, the other 
voices cease, and only darkness is left. sonEs can be heard 
scrambling to his feet and running off, his voice sinking down 
the scale and receding as he moves farther and farther away in 
the forest. The tom-tom beats louder, quicker, with a more 
insistent, triumphant pulsation). 


SCENE SEVEN 


The foot of a gigantic tree by the edge of a great river. A 
rough structure of boulders, like an altar, is by the tree. The 
raised river bank is in the nearer background. Beyond this the 
surface of the river spreads out, brilliant and unruffled in the 
moonlight, blotted out and merged into a veil of bluish mist in the 
distance. JONES’ voice is heard from the left rising and falling 
in the long, despairing wail of the chained slaves, to the rhythmic 
beat of the tom-tom. As his voice sinks into silence, he enters 
the open space. The expression of his face is fixed and stony, 
his eyes have an obsessed glare, he moves with a strange delib- 
eration like a sleep-walker or one in a trance. He looks around 
at the tree, the rough stone altar, the moonlit surface of the 
river beyond, and passes his hand over his head with a vague 
gesture of puzzled bewilderment. Then, as if in obedience to 
some obscure impulse, he sinks into a kneeling, devotional posture 
before the altar. Then he seems to come to himself partly, to 
have an uncertain realization of what he is doing, for he 
straightens up and stares about him horrifiedly—in an incoherent 
mumble. 


What—what is I doin’? What is—dis plate? Seems like 
I know dat tree—an’ dem stones—an’ de river. I remember— 
seems like I been heah befo’. (T'remblingly) Oh, Gorry, I’se 
skeered in dis place! I’se skeered. Oh, Lawd, pertect dis 
sinner ! 

(Crawling away from the altar, he cowers close to the ground, 
his face hidden, his shoulders heaving with sobs of hysterical 
fright. From behind the trunk of the tree, as if he had sprung 
out of it, the figure of the coNGo wircH-DocToR appears. He is 
wizened and old, naked eacept for the fur of some small animal 
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tied about his waist, its bushy tail hanging down in front. His 
body is stained all over a bright red. Antelope horns are on 
each side of his head, branching upward. In one hand he 
carries a bone rattle, in the other a charm stick with a bunch of 
white cockatoo feathers tied to the end. A great number of glass 
beads and bone ornaments are about his neck, ears, wrists, and 
ankles. He struts noiselessly with a queer prancing step to a 
position in the clear ground between sonzs and the altar. Then 
with a preliminary, summoning stamp of his foot on the earth, 
he begins to dance and to chant. As if in response to his sum- 
mons the beating of the tom-tom grows to a fierce, exultant boom 
whose throbs seem to fill the air with vibrating rhythm. JoNES 
looks up, starts to spring to his feet, reaches a half-kneeling, 
half-squatting position and remains rigidly fixed there, paralyzed 
with awed fascination by this new apparition. The witcH- 
DOCTOR sways, stamping with his foot, his bone rattle clicking 
the time. His voice rises and falls in a weird, monotonous 
croon, without articulate word divisions. Gradually his dance 
becomes clearly one of a narrative in pantomime, his croon is an 
incantation, a charm to allay the fierceness of some implacable 
deity demanding sacrifice. He flees, he is pursued by devils, he 
hides, he flees again. Ever wilder and wilder becomes his 
flight, nearer and nearer draws the pursuing evil, more and 
more the spirit of terror gains possession of him. His croon, 
rising to intensity, is punctuated by shrill cries. JonEs has 
become completely hypnotized. His voice joins in the incan- 
tation, in the cries, he beats time with his hands and sways his 
body to and fro from the waist. The whole spirit and meaning 
of the dance has entered into him, has become his spirit. Finally 
the theme of the pantomime halts on a howl of despair, and ts 
taken up again in a note of savage hope. There is a salvation. 
The forces of evil demand sacrifice. They must be appeased. 
The witcH-poctor points with his wand to the sacred tree, to 
the river beyond, to the altar, and finally to sonEs with a 


ferocious command. JonxEs seems to sense the meaning of this. 
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It is he who must offer himself for sacrifice. He beats his fore- 
head abjectly to the ground, moaning hysterically). 

Mercy, Oh Lawd! Mercy! Mercy on dis po’ sinner. 

(The witcu-poctor springs to the river bank. He stretches 
out his arms and calls to some God within its depths. Then he 
starts backward slowly, his arms remaining out. A huge head 
of a crocodile appears over the bank and its eyes, glittering 
greenly, fasten upon sonxes. He stares into them fascinatedly. 
The witcH-poctor prances up to him, touches him with his 
wand, motions with hideous command toward the waiting mon- 
ster. JONES squirms on his belly nearer and nearer, moaning 
continually ). 

Mercy, Lawd! Mercy! 

(The crocodile heaves more of his enormous hulk onto the 
land. soNnxES squirms toward him. The wircH-poctTor’s voice 
shrills out in furious exultation, the tom-tom beats madly. JSoNES 
cries out in a fierce, exhausted spasm of anguished pleading). 

Lawd, save me! Lawd Jesus, heah my prayer! 

(Immediately, in answer to his prayer, comes the thought of 
the one bullet left him. He snatches at his hip, shouting de- 
fiantly). 

De silver bullet! You don’t git me yit! 

(He fires at the green eyes in front of him. The head of the 
crocodile sinks back behind the river bank, the wircH-pocror 
springs behind the sacred tree and disappears. JoNES lies with 
his face to the ground, his arms outstretched, whimpering with 
fear as the throb of the tom-tom fills the silence about him with 
a somber pulsation, a baffled but revengeful power). 


SCENE EIGHT 


Dawn. Same as Scene Two, the dividing line of forest 
and plain. The nearest tree trunks are dimly revealed but the 
forest behind them is still a mass of glooming shadow. The 
tom-tom seems on the very spot, so loud and continuously vi- 
brating are its beats. tem enters from the left, followed by a 
small squad of his soldiers, and by the Cockney trader, SMITHERS. 
LEM is a heavy-set, ape-faced old savage of the extreme African 
type, dressed only in a loin cloth. A revolver and cartridge belt 
are about his waist. His soldiers are in different degrees of 
rag-concealed nakedness. All wear broad palm-leaf hats. Each 
one carries a rifle. sMmITHERS is the same as in Scene One. One 
of the soldiers, evidently a tracker, is peering about keenly on 
the ground. He points to the spot where sonres entered the 
forest. LEM and smirHERs come to look. 


SMITHERS. (after a glance, turns away in disgust) That’s 
where ’e went in right enough. Much good it’ll do yer. ’E’s 
miles orf by this an’ safe to the Coast, damn ’s ’ide! I tole yer 
yer’d lose ’im, didn’t I1?—wastin’ the ’ole bloomin’ night beatin’ 
yer bloody drum and castin’ yer silly spells! Gawd blimey, wot 
a pack! 

LEM. (gutturally) We cotch him. (He makes a motion to 
his soldiers who squat down on their haunches in a semi-circle). 

SMITHERS. (exasperatedly) Well, ain’t yer goin’ in an’ ‘unt 
"im in the woods? What the ’ell’s the good of waitin’? 

LEM. (imperturbably—squatting down himself) We cotch 
him. 

SMITHERS. (turning away from him contemptuously) Aw! 
Garn! ’E’s a better man than the lot o’ you put together. I 
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’ates the sight o’ ’im but I'll say that for ’im. (A sound comes 
from the forest. The soldiers jump to their feet, cocking their 
rifles alertly. LEM remains sitting with an imperturbable ea- 
pression, but listening intently. He makes a quick signal with 
his hand. His followers creep quickly into the forest, scattering 
so that each enters at a different spot). 

SMITHERS. You ain’t thinkin’ that would be ’im, I ’ope? 

LEM. (calmly) We cotch him. 

sMITHERS. Blarsted fat ’eads! (Then after a second’s thought 
—wonderingly) Still an’ all, it might ’appen. If ’e lost ’is 
bloody way in these stinkin’ woods ’e’d likely turn in a circle 
without ’*is knowin’ it. 

LEM. (peremptorily) Sssh! (The reports of several rifles 
sound from the forest, followed a second later by savage, exul- 
tant yells. The beating of the tom-tom abruptly ceases. LEM 
looks up at the white man with a grin of satisfaction) We 
cotch him. Him dead. 

SMITHERS. (with a snarl) ’Ow d’yer know it’s ’im an’ ’ow 
d’yer know ’e’s dead? 

LEM. My mens dey got um silver bullets. Lead bullet no 
kill him. He got um strong charm. I cook um money, make um 
silver bullet, make um strong charm, too. 

SMITHERS. (astonished) .So that’s wot you was up to all 
night, wot? You was scared to put after ’im till you’d moulded 
silver bullets, eh? 

LEM. (simply stating a fact) Yes. Him got strong charm. 
Lead no good. 

SMITHERS. (slapping his thigh and guffawing) Haw-haw! 
If yer don’t beat all “ell! (Then recovering himself—scorn- 
fully) Ill bet yer it ain’t ’im they shot at all, yer bleedin’ 
looney! 

LEM. (calmly) Dey come bring him now. (The soldiers 
come out of the forest, carrying sones’ limp body. He is dead. 
They carry him to tum, who examines his body with great satis- 
faction. smrirnHers leans over his shoulder—in a tone of fright- 
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ened awe) Well, they did for yer right enough, Jonsey, me lad! 
Dead as a ’erring! (Mockingly) Where’s yer ’igh an’ mighty 
airs now, yer bloomin’ Majesty? (Then with a grin) Silver 
bullets! Gawd blimey, but yer died in the ’eighth o’ style, 


any ow ! 
(Curtain) 
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Scene VIII: 


SCENES 


The firemen’s forecastle of an ocean liner— 
an hour after sailing from New York. 
Section of promenade deck, two days out— 
morning. 

The stokehole. A few minutes later. 

Same as Scene I. Half an hour later. 

Fifth Avenue, New York. Three weeks later. 
An island near the city. The next night. 

In the city. About a month later. 

In the city. Twilight of the next day. 


“THE HAIRY APE” 
SCENE ONE 


The firemen’s forecastle of a transatlantic liner an hour after 
sailing from New York for the voyage across. Tiers of narrow, 
steel bunks, three deep, on all sides. An entrance in rear. 
Benches on the floor before the bunks. The room is crowded 
with men, shouting, cursing, laughing, singing—a confused, 
inchoate uproar swelling into a sort of unity, a meaning— 
the bewildered, furious, baffled defiance of a beast in a cage. 
Nearly all the men are drunk. Many bottles are passed from 
hand to hand. All are dressed in dungaree pants, heavy ugly 
shoes. Some wear singlets, but the majority are stripped to 
the waist. 

The treatment of this scene, or of any other scene in the 
play, should by no means be naturalistic. The effect sought 
after is a cramped space in the bowels of a ship, imprisoned 
by white steel. The lines of bunks, the uprights supporting 
them, cross each other like the steel framework of a cage. The 
ceiling crushes down upon the men’s heads. They cannot stand 
upright. This accentuates the natural stooping posture which 
shoveling coal and the resultant over-development of back and 
shoulder muscles have given them. The men themselves should 
resemble those pictures in which the appearance of Neanderthal 
Man is guessed at. All are hairy-chested, with long arms of 
tremendous power, and low, receding brows above their small, 
fierce, resentful eyes. All the civilized white races are repre- 
sented, but except for the slight differentiation in color of hair, 
skin, eyes, all these men are alike. 

The curtain rises on a tumult of sound. YANK is seated in the 
foreground. He seems broader, fiercer, more truculent, more 
powerful, more sure of himself than the rest. They respect his 
superior strength—the grudging respect of fear. Then, too, 
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he represents to them a self-expression, the very last word in 
what they are, their most highly developed individual. 


voices. Gif me trink dere, you! 
"Ave a wet! 
Salute! 
Gesundheit ! 
Skoal! 
Drunk as a lord, God stiffen you! 
Here’s how! 
Luck! 
Pass back that bottle, damn you! 
Pourin’ it down his neck! 
Ho, Froggy! Where the devil have you been? 
La Touraine. 
I hit him smash in yaw, py Gott! 
Jenkins—the First—he’s a rotten swine 
And the coppers nabbed him-——and I run 
I like peer better. It don’t pig head gif you. 
A slut, I’m sayin’! She robbed me aslape— 
To hell with ’em all! 
You’re a bloody liar! 
Say dot again! (Commotion. Two men about to 
fight are pulled apart). 
No scrappin’ now! 
Tonight 
See who’s the best man! 
Bloody Dutchman! 
Tonight on the for’ard square. 
I'll bet on Dutchy. 
He packa da wallop, I tella you! 
Shut up, Wop! 
No fightin’, maties. We're all chums, ain’t we? 
(A voice starts bawling a song). 











“Beer, beer, glorious beer! 
Fill yourselves right up to here.” 
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YANK. (for the first time seeming to take notice of the up- 
roar about him, turns around threateningly—in a tone of con- 
temptuous authority) Choke off dat noise! Where d’yuh get 
dat beer stuff? Beer, hell! Beer’s for goils—and Dutchmen. 
Me for somep’n wit a kick to it! Gimme a drink, one of youse 
guys. (Several bottles are eagerly offered. He takes a tre- 
mendous gulp at one of them; then, keeping the bottle in his 
hand, glares belligerently at the owner, who hastens to acquiesce 
in this robbery by saying) All righto, Yank. Keep it and 
have another. (yAaNK contemptuously turns his back on the 
crowd again. For a second there is an embarrassed silence. 
Then ) 

voices. We must be passing the Hook. 

She’s beginning to roll to it. 
Six days in hell—and then Southampton. 
Py Yesus, I vish somepody take my first vatch 





for me! 

Gittin’ seasick, Square-head? 

Drink up and forget it! 

What’s in your bottle? 

® Gin. 
Dot’s nigger trink. 
Absinthe? It’s doped. You'll go off your chump, 
Froggy! 

Cochon! 

Whisky, that’s the ticket! 

Where’s Paddy? 

Going asleep. ; 

Sing us that whisky song, Paddy. (They all turn 
to an old, wizened Irishman who is dozing, very drunk, on the 
benches forward. His face is extremely monkey-like with all 
the sad, patient pathos of that animal in his small eyes). 

Singa da song, Caruso Pat! 

He’s gettin’ old. The drink is too much for him. 

He’s too drunk. 

pappy. (blinking about him, starts to his feet resentfully, 
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swaying, holding on to the edge of a bunk) I’m never too 
drunk to sing. ’Tis only when I’m dead to the world I’d be 
wishful to sing at all. (With a sort of sad contempt) “Whisky 
Johnny,’ ye want? A chanty, ye want? Now that’s a queer 
wish from the ugly like of you, God help you. But no matther. 
(He starts to sing in a thin, nasal, doleful tone): 


Oh, whisky is the life of man! 
Whisky! O Johnny! (They all join in on this). 
Oh, whisky is the life of man! 
Whisky for my Johnny! (Again chorus). 
Oh, whisky drove my old man mad! 
Whisky! O Johnny! 
Oh, whisky drove my old man mad! 
Whisky for my Johnny! 


YANK. (again turning around scornfully) Aw hell! Nix on 
dat old sailing ship stuff! All dat bull’s dead, see? And 
you're dead, too, yuh damned old Harp, on’y yuh don’t know 
it. Take it easy, see. Give us a rest. Nix on de loud noise. 
(With a cynical grin) Can’t youse see I’m tryin’ to t’ink? 

ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with the same 
cynical amused mockery) Think! (The chorused word has a 
brazen metallic quality as if their throats were phonograph 
horns. It is followed by a general uproar of hard, barking 
laughter). 

voices. Don’t be cracking your head wit ut, Yank. 

You gat headache, py yingo! 

One thing about it—it rhymes with drink! 

Ha, ha, ha! 

Drink, don’t think! 

Drink, don’t think! 

Drink, don’t think! (A whole chorus of voices has 
taken up this refrain, stamping on the floor, pounding on the 
benches with fists). 

YANK. (taking a gulp from his bottle—good-naturedly) 
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Aw right. Can de noise. I got yuh de foist time. (The uproar 
subsides. A very drunken sentimental tenor begins to sing): 


“Far away in Canada, 
Far across the sea, 
There’s a lass who fondly waits 
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Making a home for me 





YANK. (fiercely contemptuous) Shut up, yuh lousy boob! 
Where d’yuh get dat tripe? Home? Home, hell! I'll make 
a home for yuh! Ill knock yuh dead. Home! Thell wit 
home! Where d’yuh get dat tripe? Dis is home, see? What 
d’yuh want wit home? (Proudly) I runned away from mine 
when I was a kid. On’y too glad to beat it, dat was me. 
Home was lickings for me, dat’s all. But yuh can bet your 
shoit no one ain’t never licked me since! Wanter try it, any 
of youse? Huh! I guess not. (In a more placated but still 
contemptuous tone) Goils waitin’ for yuh, huh? Aw, hell! 
Dat’s all tripe. Dey don’t wait for no one. Dey’d double- 
cross yuh for a nickel. Dey’re all tarts, get me? Treat ‘em 
rough, dat’s me. To hell wit ’em. Tarts, dat’s what, de whole 
bunch of ’em. — 

Lone. (very drunk, jumps on a bench excitedly, gesticulating 
with a bottle in his hand) Listen ’ere, Comrades! Yank ‘ere 
is right. ’E says this ’ere stinkin’ ship is our ’ome. And 
’e says as ’ome is “ell. And ’e’s right! This is ’ell. We lives 
in ’ell, Comrades—and right enough we'll die in it. (Raging) 
And who’s ter blame, I arsks yer? We ain’t. We wasn’t born 
this rotten way. All men is born free and ekal. That’s in the 
bleedin’ Bible, maties. But what d’they care for the Bible— 
them lazy, bloated swine what travels first cabin? Them’s the 
ones. They dragged us down ’til we’re on’y wage slaves in the 
bowels of a bloody ship, sweatin’, burnin’ up, eatin’ coal dust! 
Hit’s them’s ter blame—the damned Capitalist clarss! (There 
had been a gradual murmur of contemptuous resentment rising 
among the men until now he is interrupted by a storm of catcalls, 
hisses, boos, hard laughter). 
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voices. Turn it off! 
Shut up! 
Sit down! 
Closa da face! 
Tamn fool! (£tc.). 
YANK. (standing up and glaring at Lona) Sit down before 
I knock yuh down! (Lone makes haste to efface himself. yvanK 
goes on contemptuously) De Bible, huh? De Cap’tlist class, 
huh? Aw nix on dat Salvation Army-Socialist bull. Git a 
soapbox! MHire a hall! Come and be saved, huh? Jerk us 
to Jesus, huh? Aw g’wan! I’ve listened to lots of guys like 
you, see. Yuh’re all wrong. Wanter know what I t’ink? 
Yuh ain’t no good for no one. Yuh’re de bunk. Yuh ain’t got 
no noive, get me? Yuh’re yellow, dat’s what. Yellow, dat’s 
you. Say! What’s dem slobs in de foist cabin got to do wit 
us? We're better men dan dey are, ain’t we? Sure! One 
of us guys could clean up de whole mob wit one mit. Put 
one of ’em down here for one watch in de stokehole, what'd 
happen? Dey’d carry him off on a stretcher. Dem boids don’t 
amount to nothin’. Dey’re just baggage. Who makes dis old 
tub run? Ain’t it us guys? Well den, we belong, don’t we? 
We belong and dey don’t. Dat’s all. (A loud chorus of ap- 
proval. YANK goes on) As for dis bein’ hell—aw, nuts! Yuh 
lost your noive, dat’s what. Dis is a man’s job, get me? It 
belongs. It runs dis tub. No stiffs need apply. But yuh’re 
a stiff, see? Yuh’re yellow, dat’s you. 
voices. (with a great hard pride in them). 
Righto! 
A man’s job! 
Talk is cheap, Long. 
He never could hold up his end. 
Divil take him! 
Yank’s right. We make it go. 
Py Gott, Yank say right ting! 
We don’t need no one cryin’ over us. 


Makin’ speeches. 
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Throw him out! 

Yellow! 

Chuck him overboard ! 

I’ll break his jaw for him! 

(They crowd around tone threateningly). 

YANK. (half good-natured again—contemptuously) Aw, 
take it easy. Leave him alone. He ain’t woith a punch. Drink 
up. Here’s how, whoever owns dis. (He takes a long swallow 
from his bottle. All drink with him. Ina flash all is hilarious 
amiability again, back-slapping, loud talk, etc.). 

PADDY. (who has been sitting in a blinking, melancholy daze 
—suddenly cries out in a voice full of old sorrow) We belong 
to this, you’re saying? We make the ship to go, you're say- 
ing? Yerra then, that Almighty God have pity on us! (His 
voice runs into the wail of a keen, he rocks back and forth on 
his bench. The men stare at him, startled and impressed in 
spite of themselves) Oh, to be back in the fine days of my 
youth, ochone! Oh, there was fine beautiful ships them days— 
clippers wid tall masts touching the sky—fine strong men in 
them—men that was sons of the sea as if ’twas the mother 
that bore them. Oh, the clean skins of them, and the clear 
eyes, the straight backs and full chests of them! Brave men 
they was, and bold men surely! We'd be sailing out, bound 
down round the Horn maybe. We’d be making sail in the 
dawn, with a fair breeze, singing a chanty song wid no care 
to it. And astern the land would be sinking low and dying out, 
but we'd give it no heed but a laugh, and never a look be- 
hind. For the day that was, was enough, for we was free 
men—and I’m thinking ’tis only slaves do be giving heed to 
the day that’s gone or the day to come—until they’re old like 
me. (With a sort of religious exaltation) Oh, to be scudding 
south again wid the power of the Trade Wind driving her on 
steady through the nights and the days! Full sail on her! 
Nights and days! Nights when the foam of the wake would 
be flaming wid fire, when the sky’d be blazing and winking 
wid stars. Or the full of the moon maybe. Then you'd see 
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her driving through the gray night, her sails stretching aloft 
all silver and white, not a sound on the deck, the lot of us 
dreaming dreams, till you’d believe ’twas no real ship at all 
you was on but a ghost ship like the Flying Dutchman they 
say does be roaming the seas forevermore widout touching a 
port. And there was the days, too. A warm sun on the clean 
decks. Sun warming the blood of you, and wind over the miles 
of shiny green ocean like strong drink to your lungs. Work— 
aye, hard work—but who’d mind that at all? Sure, you worked 
under the sky and ’twas work wid skill and daring to it. And 
wid the day done, in the dog watch, smoking me pipe at 
ease, the lookout would be raising land maybe, and we’d see 
the mountains of South Americy wid the red fire of the set- 
ting sun painting their white tops and the clouds floating by 
them! (His tone of exaltation ceases. He goes on mournfully) 
Yerra, what’s the use of talking? ’Tis a dead man’s whisper. 
(To yank resentfully) ’Twas them days men belonged to 
ships, not now. *Twas them days a ship was part of the sea, 
and a man was part of a ship, and the sea joined all together 
and made it one. (Scornfully) Is it one wid this you'd be, 
Yank—black smoke from the funnels smudging the sea, smudg- 
ing the decks—the bloody engines pounding and throbbing and 
shaking—wid divil a sight of sun or a breath of clean air— 
choking our lungs wid coal dust—breaking our backs and 
hearts in the hell of the stokehole—feeding the bloody furnace— 
feeding our lives along wid the coal, I’m thinking—caged in 
by steel from a sight of the sky like bloody apes in the Zoo! 
(With a harsh laugh) WHo-ho, divil mend you! Is it to belong 
to that you’re wishing? Is it a flesh and blood wheel of the 
engines you'd be? 

YANK. (who has been listening with a contemptuous sneer, 
barks out the answer) Sure ting! Dat’s me. What about it? 

Pappy. (as if to himself—-with great sorrow) Me time is 
past due. That a great wave wid sun in the heart of it may 
sweep me over the side sometime I’d be dreaming of the days 
that’s gone! 
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yank. Aw, yuh crazy Mick! (He springs to his feet and 
advances on pavpy threateningly—then stops, fighting some 
queer struggle within himself—lets his hands fall to his sides 
—contemptuously) Aw, take it easy. Yuh’re aw right, at 
dat. Yuh’re bugs, dat’s all—nutty as a cuckoo. All dat tripe 
yuh been pullin-— Aw, dat’s all right. On’y it’s dead, get 
me? Yuh don’t belong no more, see. Yuh don’t get de stuff. 
Yuh’re too old. (Disgustedly) But aw say, come up for air 
onct in a while, can’t yuh? See what’s happened since yuh 
croaked. (He suddenly bursts forth vehemently, growing more 
and more excited) Say! Sure! Sure I meant it! What de 
hell— Say, lemme talk! Hey! Hey, you old Harp! Hey, 
youse guys! Say, listen to me—wait a moment—I gotter talk, 
see. I belong and he don’t. He’s dead but I’m livin’. Listen 
to me! Sure I’m part of de engines! Why de hell not! 
Dey move, don’t dey? Dey’re speed, ain’t dey! Dey smash 
trou, don’t dey? Twenty-five knots a hour! Dat’s goin’ some! 
Dat’s new stuff! Dat belongs! But him, he’s too old. He 
gets dizzy. Say, listen. All dat crazy tripe about nights 
and days; all dat crazy tripe about stars and moons; all dat 
crazy tripe about suns and winds, fresh air and de rest of it 
—Aw hell, dat’s all a dope dream! Hittin’ de pipe of de 
past, dat’s what. he’s doin’. He’s old and don’t belong no 
more. But me, I’m young! I’m in de pink! I move wit it! 
It, get me! I mean de ting dat’s de guts of all dis. It 
ploughs trou all de tripe he’s been sayin’. It blows dat up! 
It knocks dat dead! It slams dat offen de face of de oith! 
It, get me! De engines and de coal and de smoke and all 
de rest of it! He can’t breathe and swallow coal dust, but I 
kin, see? Dat’s fresh air for me! Dat’s food for me! [I’m 
new, get me? Hell in de stokehole? Sure! It takes a man 
to work in hell. Hell, sure, dat’s my fav’rite climate. I eat 
it up! I git fat on it! It’s me makes it hot! It’s me makes 
it roar! It’s me makes it move! Sure, on’y for me every- 
ting stops. It all goes dead, get me? De noise and smoke 
and all de engines movin’ de woild, dey stop. Dere ain't 
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nothin’ no more! Dat’s what I’m sayin’. Everyting else dat 
makes de woild move, somep’n makes it move. It can’t move 
witout somep’n else, see? Den yuh get down to me. I’m at 
de bottom, get me! Dere ain’t nothin’ foither. I’m de end! 
I’m de start! I start somep’n and de woild moves! It—dat’s 
me!—de new dat’s moiderin’ de old! I’m de ting in coal 
dat makes it boin; I’m steam and oil for de engines; I’m de 
ting in noise dat makes yuh hear it; I’m smoke and express 
trains and steamers and factory whistles; I’m de ting in gold 
dat makes it money! And I’m what makes iron into steel! 
Steel, dat stands for de whole ting! And I’m steel—steel— 
steel! I’m de muscles in steel, de punch behind it! (As he 
says this he pounds with his fist against the steel bunks. All 
the men, roused to a pitch of frenzied self-glorification by his 
speech, do likewise. There is a deafening metallic roar, through 
which YANK’s voice can be heard bellowing) Slaves, hell! We 
run de whole woiks. All de rich guys dat tink dey’re somep’n, 
dey ain’t nothin’! Dey don’t belong. But us guys, we’re in 
de move, we’re at de bottom, de whole ting is us! (Pappy from 
the start of yaNK’s speech has been taking one gulp after an- 
other from his bottle, at first frightenedly, as if he were afraid 
to listen, then desperately, as if to drown his senses, but finally 
has achieved complete indifferent, even amused, drunkenness. 
YANK sees his lips moving. He quells the uproar with a shout) 
Hey, youse guys, take it easy! Wait a moment! De nutty Harp 
is sayin’ somep’n. 

PADDY. (is heard now—throws his head back with a mock- 
ing burst of laughter) Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho 

YANK. (drawing back his fist, with a snarl) Aw! Look out 





who yuh’re givin’ the bark! 
Pappy. (begins to sing the “Miller of Dee” with enormous 
good nature). 


“I care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me.” 
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YANK. (good-natured himself in a flash, interrupts Pappy 
with a slap on the bare back like a report) Dat’s de stuff! 
Now yuh’re gettin’ wise to somep’n. Care for nobody, dat’s 
de dope! To hell wit ’em all! And mix on nobody else 
earin’. I kin care for myself, get me! (Light bells sound, 
muffled, vibrating through the steel walls as if some enormous 
brazen gong were wmbedded in the heart of the ship. All the 
men jump up mechanically, file through the door silently close 
upon each other’s heels in what is very like a prisoners’ lock- 
step. YANK slaps Pappy on the back) Our watch, yuh old 
Harp! (Mockingly) Come on down in hell. Eat up de coal 
dust. Drink in de heat. It’s it, see! Act like yuh liked it, 
yuh better—or croak yuhself. 

PADDY. (with jovial defiance) To the divil wid it! Ill 
not report this watch. Let thim log me and be damned. I’m 
no slave the like of you. I'll be sittin’ here at me ease, and 
drinking, and thinking, and dreaming dreams. 

YANK. (contemptuously) Tinkin’ and dreamin’, what’ll that 
get yuh? What’s tinkin’ got to do wit it? We move, don’t 
we? Speed, ain’t it? Fog, dat’s all you stand for. But 
we drive trou dat, don’t we? We split dat up and smash trou 
—twenty-five knots a hour! (Turns his back on pappy scorn- 
fully) Aw, yuh make me sick! Yuh don’t belong! (He strides 
out the door in rear. Pappy hums to himself, blinking drowsily) 


(Curtain) 


SCENE TWO 


Two days out. A section of the promenade deck. MILDRED 
poveias and her aunt are discovered reclining in deck chairs. 
The former is a girl of twenty, slender, delicate, with a pale, 
pretty face marred by a self-conscious expression of disdainful 
superiority. She looks fretful, nervous and discontented, bored 
by her own anemia. Her aunt is a pompous and proud—and 
fat—old lady. She is a type even to the point of a double chin 
and lorgnettes. She is dressed pretentiously, as if afraid her 
face alone would never indicate her position in life. MILDRED 
is dressed all in white. 

The impression to be conveyed by this scene is one of the 
beautiful, vivid life of the sea all about—sunshine on the deck 
in a great flood, the fresh sea wind blowing across it. In the 
midst of this, these two incongruous, artificial figures, inert and 
disharmonious, the elder like a gray lump of dough touched 
up with rouge, the younger looking as if the vitality of her 
stock had been sapped before she was conceived, so that she 
is the expression not of its life energy but merely of the arti- 
ficialities that energy had won for itself in the spending. 


MILDRED. (looking up with affected dreaminess) How the 
black smoke swirls back against the sky! Is it not beautiful? 

aunt. (without looking up) I dislike smoke of any kind. 

MILDRED. My great-grandmother smoked a pipe—a clay pipe. 

aunt. (ruffling) Vulgar! 

MILDRED. She was too distant a relative to be vulgar. Time 
mellows pipes. 

aunt. (pretending boredom but irritated) Did the soci- 
ology you took up at college teach you that—to play the ghoul 
on every possible occasion, excavating old bones? Why not 
let your great-grandmother rest in her grave? 
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MILDRED. (dreamily) With her pipe beside her—puffing in 
Paradise. 

AUNT. (with spite) Yes, you are a natural born ghoul. 
You are even getting to look like one, my dear. 

MILDRED. (in a passionless tone) I detest you, Aunt. (Look- 
ing at her critically) Do you know what you remind me of? 
Of a cold pork pudding against a background of linoleum table- 
cloth in the kitchen of a—but the possibilities are wearisome. 
(She closes her eyes). 

AUNT. (with a bitter laugh) Merci for your candor. But 
since I am and must be your chaperon—in appearance, at 
least—let us patch up some sort of armed truce. For my part 
you are quite free to indulge any pose of eccentricity that be- 





guiles you—as long as you observe the amenities 

MILDRED. (drawling) ‘The inanities? 

AUNT. (going on as if she hadn’t heard) After exhausting 
the morbid thrills of social service work on New York’s East 
Side—how they must have hated you, by the way, the poor that 
you made so much poorer in their own eyes!—you are now 
bent on making your slumming international. Well, I hope 
Whitechapel will provide the needed nerve tonic. Do not ask 
me to chaperon you there, however. I told your father I 
would not. I loathe deformity. We will hire an army of de- 
tectives and you may investigate everything—they allow you 
to see. . 

-.MILDRED. (protesting with a trace of genuine earnestness) 
Please do not mock at my attempts to discover how the other 
half lives. Give me credit for some sort of groping sincerity 
in that at least. I would like to help them. I would like to 
be some use in the world. Is it my fault I don’t know how? 
I would like to be sincere, to touch life somewhere. (With 
weary bitterness) But I’m afraid I have neither the vitality 
nor integrity. All that was burnt out in our stock before I 
was born. Grandfather’s blast furnaces, flaming to the sky, 
melting steel, making millions-—then father keeping those home 
fires burning, making more millions—and little me at the tail- 
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end of it all. I’m a waste product in the Bessemer process— 
like the millions. Or rather, I inherit the acquired trait of 
the by-product, wealth, but none of the energy, none of the 
strength of the steel that made it. I am sired by gold and 
damned by it, as they say at the race track—damned in more 
ways than one. (She laughs mirthlessly). 

AUNT. (unimpressed—superciliously) You seem to be go- 
ing in for sincerity today. It isn’t becoming to you, really— 
except as an obvious pose. Be as artificial as you are, I ad- 
vise. There’s a sort of sincerity in that, you know. And, 
after all, you must confess you like that better. 

MILDRED. (again affected and bored) Yes, I suppose I do. 
Pardon me for my outburst. When a leopard complains of its 
spots, it must sound rather grotesque. (In a mocking tone) 
Purr, little leopard. Purr, scratch, tear, kill, gorge yourself 
and be happy—only stay in the jungle where your spots are 
camouflage. In a cage they make you conspicuous. 

aunt. I don’t know what you are talking about. 

MILDRED. It would be rude to talk about anything to you. 
Let’s just talk. (She looks at her wrist watch) Well, thank 
goodness, it’s about time for them to come for me. That ought 
to give me a new thrill, Aunt. 

auNT. (affectedly troubled) You don’t mean to say you're 
really going? The dirt—the heat must be frightful 

MILDRED. Grandfather started as a puddler. I should have 
inherited an immunity to heat that would make a salamander 
shiver. It will be fun to put it to the test. 

aunt. But don’t you have to have the captain’s—or some- 
one’s—permission to visit the stokehole? 

MILDRED. (with a triumphant smile) I have it—both his 
and the chief engineer’s. Oh, they didn’t want to at first, in 
spite of my social service credentials. They didn’t seem a bit 
anxious that I should investigate how the other half lives and 
works on a ship. So I had to tell them that my father, the 
president of Nazareth Steel, chairman of the board of directors 
of this line, had told me it would be all right. 
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aunt. He didn’t. 

MILDRED. How naive age makes one! But I said he did, 
Aunt. I even said he had given me a letter to them—which 
I had lost. And they were afraid to take the chance that I 
might be lying. (Lacitedly) So it’s ho! for the stokehole. 
The second engineer is to escort me. (Looking at her watch 
again) It’s time. And here he comes, I think. (The seconp 
ENGINEER enters. He is a husky, fine-looking man of thirty- 
five or so. He stops before the two and tips his cap, visibly 
embarrassed and ill-at-ease). 

SECOND ENGINEER. Miss Douglas? 

MILDRED. Yes. (Throwing off her rugs and getting to her 
feet) Are we all ready to start? 

SECOND ENGINEER. In just a second, ma’am. I’m waiting for 
the Fourth. He’s coming along. 

MILDRED. (with a scornful smile) You don’t care to shoul- 
der this responsibility alone, is that it? 

SECOND ENGINEER. (forcing a smile) Two are better than 
one. (Disturbed by her eyes, glances out to sea—blurts out) 
A fine day we're having. 

MILDRED. Is it? 
SECOND ENGINEER. A nice warm breeze 





MILDRED. It feels cold to me. 
SECOND ENGINEER. But it’s hot enough in the sun 
mitpRED. Not hot enough for me. I don’t like Nature. I 





was never athletic. 

SECOND ENGINEER. (forcing a smile) Well, you'll find it 
hot enough where you're going. 

MILDRED. Do you mean hell? 

SECOND ENGINEER. (flabbergasted, decides to laugh) Ho-ho!} 
No, I mean the stokehole. 

minpreD. My grandfather was a puddler. He played with 
boiling steel. 

SECOND ENGINEER. (all at sea—uneasily) Is that so? Hum, 
you'll excuse me, ma’am, but are you intending to wear that 


dress? 
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MILDRED. Why not? 

SECOND ENGINEER. You'll likely rub against oil and dirt. 
It can’t be helped. 

MILDRED. It doesn’t matter. I have lots of white dresses. 

SECOND ENGINEER. I have an old coat you might throw 





over 
MILDRED. I have fifty dresses like this. I will throw this 
one into the sea when I come back. That ought to wash it 
clean, don’t you think? 
SECOND ENGINEER. (doggedly) There’s ladders to climb 
down that are none too clean—and dark alleyways 
MILDRED. I will wear this very dress and none other. 





SECOND ENGINEER. No offense meant. It’s none of my busi- 





ness. I was only warning you 

MILDRED. Warning? That sounds thrilling. 

SECOND ENGINEER. (looking down the deck—with a sigh of 
relief) There’s the Fourth now. He’s waiting for us. If 
you'll come—— 

MILDRED. Go on. I'll follow you. (He goes. MiLpRED 
turns a mocking smile on her aunt) An oaf—but a handsome, 
virile oaf. 

AUNT. (scornfully) Poser! 

MILDRED. ‘Take care. He said there were dark alleyways 





AUNT. (in the same tone) Poser! 

MILDRED. (biting her lips angrily) You are right. But 
would that my millions were not so anemically chaste! 

aunt. Yes, for a fresh pose I have no doubt you would drag 
the name of Douglas in the gutter! 

MILDRED. From which it sprang. Good-by, Aunt. Don’t 
pray too hard that I may fall into the fiery furnace. 

AUNT. Poser! 

MILDRED. (viciously) Old hag! (She slaps her aunt in- 
sultingly across the face and walks off, laughing gaily). 

AUNT. (screams after her) I said poser! 


(Curtain) 


SCENE THREE 


The stokehole. In the rear, the dimly-outlined bulks of the 
furnaces and boilers. High overhead one hanging electric bulb 
Sheds just enough light through the murky air laden with 
coal dust to pile up masses of shadows everywhere. A line 
of men, stripped to the waist, is before the furnace doors. 
They bend over, looking neither to right nor left, handling 
their shovels as if they were part of their bodies, with a strange, 
awkward, swinging rhythm. They use the shovels to throw 
open the furnace doors. Then from these fiery round holes 
in the black a flood of terrific light and heat pours full upon 
the men who are outlined in silhouette in the crouching, inhu- 
man attitudes of chained gorillas. The men shovel with a 
rhythmic motion, swinging as on a pivot from the coal which 
lies in heaps on the floor behind to hurl it into the flaming 
mouths before them. There is a tumult of noise—the brazen 
clang of the furnace doors as they are flung open or slammed 
shut, the grating, teeth-gritting grind of steel against steel, 
of crunching coal. This clash of sounds stuns one’s ears with 
its rending dissonance. But there is order in it, rhythm, a 
mechanical regulated recurrence, a tempo. And rising above 
all, making the air hum with the quiver of liberated energy, 
the roar of leaping flames in the furnaces, the monotonous 
throbbing beat of the engines. 

As the curtain rises, the furnace doors are shut. The men 
are taking a breathing spell. One or two are arranging the 
coal behind them, pulling it into more accessible heaps. The 
others can be dimly made out leaning on their shovels in re- 
laxed attitudes of exhaustion. 
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Pappy. (from somewhere in the line—plaintively) Yerra, — 


will this divil’s own watch nivir end? Me back is broke. I’m 
destroyed entirely. 

YANK. (from the center of the line—with exuberant scorn) 
Aw, yuh make me sick! Lie down and croak, why don’t yuh? 
Always beefin’, dat’s you! Say, dis is a cinch! Dis was made 
for me! It’s my meat, get me! (4 whistle is blown—a thin, 
shrill note from somewhere overhead in the darkness. YANK 
curses without resentment) Dere’s de damn engineer crackin’ 
de whip. He tinks we’re loafin’. 

PADDY. (vindictively) God stiffen him! 

YANK. (in an exultant tone of command) Come on, youse 
guys! Git into de game! She’s gittin’ hungry! Pile some 
grub in her. Trow it into her belly! Come on now, all of 
youse! Open her up! (At this last all the men, who have 
followed his movements of getting into position, throw open 
their furnace doors with a deafening clang. The fiery light 
floods over their shoulders as they bend round for the coal. 
Rivulets of sooty sweat have traced maps on their backs. The 
enlarged muscles form bunches of high light and shadow). 

YANK. (chanting a count as he shovels without seeming ef- 
fort) One—two—tree— (His voice rising exultantly in the 


joy of battle) Dat’s de stuff! Let her have it! All togedder — 


now! Sling it into her! Let her ride! Shoot de piece now! 
Call de toin on her! Drive her into it! Feel her move! Watch 


her smoke! Speed, dat’s her middle name! Give her coal, 


youse guys! Coal, dat’s her booze! Drink it up, baby! Let’s © 


see yuh sprint! Dig in and gain a lap! Dere she go-o-es. 
(This last in the chanting formula of the gallery gods at the 
sia-day bike race. He slams his furnace door shut. The 
others do likewise with as much unison as their wearied bodies 
will permit. The effect is of one fiery eye after another being 
blotied out with a series of accompanying bangs). 

PADDY. (groaning) Me back is broke. I’m bate out—bate— 
(There is a pause. Then the inexorable whistle sounds again 
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from the dim regions above the electric light. There is a growl 
of cursing rage from all sides). 

YANK. (shaking his fist upward—contemptuously) Take it 
easy dere, you! Who d’yuh tinks runnin’ dis game, me or you? 
When I git ready, we move. Not before! When I git ready, 
get me! 

voices. (approvingly) That’s the stuff! 

Yank tal him, py golly! 
Yank ain’t affeerd. 

Goot poy, Yank! 

Give him hell! 

Tell ’im ’e’s a bloody swine! 
Bloody slave-driver ! 

YANK. (contemptuously) THe ain’t got no noive. He’s yel- 
low, get me? All de engineers is yellow. Dey got streaks a 
mile wide. Aw, to hell wit him! Let’s move, youse guys. 
We had a rest. Come on, she needs it! Give her pep! It 
ain’t for him. Him and his whistle, dey don’t belong. But 
we belong, see! We gotter feed de baby! Come on! (He 
turns and flings his furnace door open. They all follow his lead. 
At this instant the seconD and FOURTH ENGINEERS enter from 
the darkness on the left with mitprep between them. She 
starts, turns paler, her pose is crumbling, she shivers with 
fright in spite of the blazing heat, but forces herself to leave 
the ENGINEERS and take a few steps nearer the men. She is 
right behind vanx. All this happens quickly while the men 
have their backs turned). 

YANK. Come on, youse guys! (He is turning to get coal 
when the whistle sounds again in a peremptory, irritating note. 
This drives yanKx into a sudden fury. While the other men 
have turned full around and stopped dumfounded by the spec- 
tacle of mitpReD standing there in her white dress, yaNK does 
not turn far enough to see her. Besides, his head is thrown 
back, he blinks upward through the murk trying to find the 
owner of the whistle, he branishes his shovel murderously over 
his head in one hand, pounding on his chest, gorilla-like, with 
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the other, shouting) Toin off dat whistle! Come down outa 
dere, yuh yellow, brass-buttoned, Belfast bum, yuh! Come 
down and I’ll knock yer brains out! Yuh lousy, stinkin’, yel- 
low mut of a Catholic-moiderin’ bastard! Come down and I'll 
moider yuh! Pullin’ dat whistle on me, huh? Tl show yuh! 
I’ll crash yer skull in! I'll drive yer teet’ down yer troat! 
I’ll slam yer nose trou de back of yer head! I'll cut yer guts 
out for a nickel, yuh lousy boob, yuh dirty, crummy, muck- 
eatin’ son of a 





(Suddenly he becomes conscious of all the 
other men staring at something directly behind his back. He 
whirls defensively with a snarling, murderous growl, crouching 
to spring, his lips drawn back over his teeth, his small eyes 
gleaming ferociously. He sees mitpReED, like a white apparition 
in the full light from the open furnace doors. He glares into 
her eyes, turned to stone. As for her, during his speech she 
has listened, paralyzed with horror, terror, her whole per- 
sonality crushed, beaten in, collapsed, by the terrific impact of 
this unknown, abysmal brutality, naked and shameless. As she 
looks at his gorilla face, as his eyes bore into hers, she utters 
a low, choking cry and shrinks away from him, putting both 
hands up before her eyes to shut out the sight of his face, to 
protect her own. This startles vanK to a reaction. His mouth 
falls open, his eyes grow bewildered). 

MILDRED. (about to faint—to the ENGINEERS, who now have 
her one by each arm—whimperingly) Take me away! Oh, 
the filthy beast! (She faints. They carry her quickly back, 
disappearing in the darkness at the left, rear. An iron door 
clangs shut. Rage and bewildered fury rush back on YANK. 
He feels himself insulted in some unknown fashion in the very 
heart of his pride. He roars) God damn yuh! (And hurls 
his shovel after them at the door which has just closed. It hits 
the steel bulkhead with a clang and falls clattering on the steel 
floor. From overhead the whistle sounds again in a long, angry, 
insistent command). 


(Curtain) 


SCENE FOUR 


The firemen’s forecastle. yvaNnxK’s watch has just come off 
duty and had dinner. Their faces and bodies shine from a 
soap and water scrubbing but around their eyes, where a hasty 
dousing does not touch, the coal dust sticks like black make-up, 
giving them a queer, sinister expression. YvANK has not washed 
either face or body. He stands out in contrast to them, a 
blackened, brooding figure. He is seated forward on a bench 
in the exact attitude of Rodin’s “The Thinker.” The others, 
most of them smoking pipes, are staring at yanK half-appre- 
hensively, as if fearing an outburst; half-amusedly, as if they 
saw a joke somewhere that tickled them. 


voices. He ain’t ate nothin’. 
Py golly, a fallar gat to gat grub in him. 
Divil a lie. 
Yank feeda da fire, no feeda da face. 
Ha-ha. 
He ain’t even washed hisself. 
He’s forgot. 
Hey, Yank, you forgot to wash. 
YANK. (sullenly) Forgot nothin’! To hell wit washin’. 
voices. It'll stick to you. 
It’?ll get under your skin. 
Give yer the bleedin’ itch, that’s wot. 
It makes spots on you—like a leopard. 
Like a piebald nigger, you mean. 
Better wash up, Yank. 
You sleep better. 
Wash up, Yank. 
Wash up! Wash up! 
65 
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YANK. (resentfully) Aw say, youse guys. Lemme alone. 
Can’t youse see I’m tryin’ to tink? 

ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with cynical 
mockery) Think! (The word has a brazen, metallic quality 
as if their throats were phonograph horns. It is followed by 
a chorus of hard, barking laughter). 

YANK. (springing to his feet and glaring at them belliger- 
ently) Yes, tink! Tink, dat’s what I said! What about it? 
(They are silent, puzzled by his sudden resentment at what 
used to be one of his jokes. yvanx sits down again in the same 
attitude of “The Thinker’). 

voices. Leave him alone. 

He’s got a grouch on. 
Why wouldn’t he? 

PADDY. (with a wink at the others) Sure I know what’s 
the matther. ’Tis aisy to see. He’s fallen in love, I’m telling 
you. 

ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with cynical 
mockery) Love! (The word has a brazen, metallic quality 
as if their throats were phonograph horns. It is followed by 
a chorus of hard, barking laughter). 

YANK. (with a contemptuous snort) Love, hell! Hate, 
dat’s what. I’ve fallen in hate, get me? 

papDy. (philosophically) ’'Twould take a wise man to tell 
one from the other. (With a bitter, ironical scorn, increasing 
as he goes on) But I’m telling you it’s love that’s in it. Sure 
what else but love for us poor bastes in the stokehole would 
be bringing a fine lady, dressed like a white quane, down a 
mile of ladders and steps to be havin’ a look at us? (A growl 
of anger goes up from all sides). 

LONG. (jumping on a bench—hecticly) MHinsultin’ us! Hin- 
sultin’ us, the bloody cow! And them bloody engineers! What 
right ’as they got to be exhibitin’ us ’s if we was bleedin’ 
monkeys in a menagerie? Did we sign for hinsults to our 
dignity as ’onest workers? Is that in the ship’s articles? You 
kin bloody well bet it ain’t! But I knows why they done 
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it. I arsked a deck steward ’o she was and ’e told me. ’Er 
old man’s a bleedin’ millionaire, a bloody Capitalist! ’E’s got 
enuf bloody gold to sink this bleedin’ ship! ’E makes arf the 
bloody steel in the world! ’E owns this bloody boat! And 
you and me, Comrades, we’re ’is slaves! And the skipper and 
mates and engineers, they’re ’is slaves! And she’s ’is bloody 
daughter and we’re all ’er slaves, too! And she gives ’er orders 
as ’ow she wants to see the bloody animals below decks and 
down they takes ’er! (There is a roar of rage from all sides). 

YANK. (blinking at him bewilderedly) Say! Wait a mo- 
ment! Is all dat straight goods? 

LoNG. Straight as string! The bleedin’ steward as waits 
on ’em, ’e told me about ’er. And what’re we goin’ ter do, I 
arsks yer? "Ave we got ter swaller ’er hinsults like dogs? 
It ain’t in the ship’s articles. I tell yer we got a case. We 
kin go to law 

YANK. (with abysmal contempt) Hell! Law! 

ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with cynical 





mockery) Law! (The word has a brazen metallic quality as 
if their throats were phonograph horns. It is followed by a 
chorus of hard, barking laughter). 

Lona. (feeling the ground slipping from under his feet— 
desperately) As voters and citizens we kin force the bloody 
governments 

YANK. (with abysmal contempt) Hell! Governments! 

ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with cynical 
mockery) Governments! (The word has a brazen metallic 
quality as if their throats were phonograph horns. It is fol- 
lowed by a chorus of hard, barking laughter). 

Lona. (hysterically) We're free and equal in the sight of 
God 

YANK. (with abysmal contempt) Hell! God! 

ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with cynical 
mockery) God! (The word has a brazen metallic quality as 








if their throats were phonograph horns. It is followed by a 
chorus of hard, barking laughter). 
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YANK. (witheringly) Aw, join de Salvation Army! 

ALL. Sit down! Shut up! Damn fool! Sea-lawyer! (Lone 
slinks back out of sight). 

PADDY. (continuing the trend of his thoughts as if he had 
never been interrupted—bitterly) And there she was stand- 
ing behind us, and the Second pointing at us like a man you'd 
hear in a circus would be saying: In this cage is a queerer 
kind of baboon than ever you'd find in darkest Africy. We 
roast them in their own sweat—and be damned if you won’t hear 
some of thim saying they like it! (He glances scornfully at 
YANK). 

YANK. (with a bewildered uncertain growl) Aw! 

pappy. And there was Yank roarin’ curses and turning round 
wid his shovel to brain her—and she looked at him, and him 
at her—— | 

yank. (slowly) She was all white. I tought she was a 
ghost. Sure. 

Pappy. (with heavy, biting sarcasm) Twas love at first 
sight, divil a doubt of it! If you’d seen the endearin’ look 
on her pale mug when she shriveled away with her hands over 
her eyes to shut out the sight of him! Sure, ’twas as if she’d 
seen a great hairy ape escaped from the Zoo! 

YANK. (stung—with a growl of rage) Aw! 

pappy. And the loving way Yank heaved his shovel at the 
skull of her, only she was out the door! (A grin breaking over 
his face) ’*Twas touching, I’m telling you! It put the touch 
of home, swate home in the stokehole. (There is a@ roar, of 
laughter from all). 

YANK. (glaring at Pappy menacingly) Aw, choke dat off, 
see! 

Pappy. (not heeding him—to the others) And her grabbin’ 
at the Second’s arm for protection. (With a grotesque imitation 
of @ woman’s voice) Kiss me, Engineer dear, for it’s dark 
down here and me old man’s in Wall. Street making money! 
Hug me tight, darlin’, for I’m afeerd in the dark and me 
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mother’s on deck makin’ eyes at the skipper! (Another roar 
of laughter). 

YANK. (threateningly) Say! What yuh tryin’ to do, kid 
me, yuh old Harp? 

pappy. Divil a bit! Ain’t I wishin’ myself you’d brained 
her? 

YANK. (fiercely) JIl brain her! T’ll brain her yet, wait 
’n’ see! (Coming over to pappy—slowly) Say, is dat what 
she called me—a hairy ape? 

pappy. She looked it at you if she didn’t say the word 
itself. 

YANK. (grinning horribly) MWairy ape, huh? Sure! Dat’s 
de way she looked at me, aw right. Hairy ape! So dat’s 
me, huh? (Bursting into rage—as if she were still in front of 
him) Yuh skinny tart! Yuh white-faced bum, yuh! I'll 
show yuh who’s a ape! (T'urning to the others, bewilderment 
seizing him again) Say, youse guys. I was bawlin’ him 
out for pullin’ de whistle on us. You heard me. And den I 
seen youse lookin’ at somep’n and I tought he’d sneaked down 
to come up in back of me, and I hopped round to knock him 
dead wit de shovel. And dere she was wit de light on her! 
Christ, yuh coulda pushed me over with a finger! I was 
scared, get me? Sure! I tought she was a ghost, see? She 
was all in white like dey wrap around stiffs. You seen her. 
Kin yuh blame me? She didn’t belong, dat’s what. And 
den when I come to and seen it was a real skoit and seen de 
way she was lookin’ at me—like Paddy said—Christ, I was 
sore, get me? I don’t stand for dat stuff from nobody. And 
I flung de shovel—on’y she’d beat it. (Furiously) I wished 
it’d banged her! I wished it’d knocked her block off! 

Lona. And be ’anged for murder or ’lectrocuted? She ain’t 
bleedin’ well worth it. 

yank. I don’t give a damn what! I’d be square wit her, 
wouldn’t I? Tink I wanter let her put somep’n over on me? 
Tink I’m goin’ to let her git away wit dat stuff? Yuh don’t 
know me! No one ain’t never put nothin’ over on me and 
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got away wit it, see!—not dat kind of stuff—no guy and no 
skoit neither! I'll fix her! Maybe she’ll come down again 





voice. No chance, Yank. You scared her out of a year’s 
growth. 

yank. I scared her? Why de hell should I scare her? Who 
de hell is she? Ain’t she de same as me? Hairy ape, huh? 
(With his old confident bravado) Ill show her I’m better’n 
her, if she on’y knew it. I belong and she don’t, see! I move 
and she’s dead! Twenty-five knots a hour, dat’s me! Dat 
carries her but I make dat. She’s on’y baggage. Sure! (Again 
bewilderedly) But, Christ, she was funny lookin’! Did yuh 
pipe her hands? White and skinny. Yuh could se de bones 
through ’em. And her mush, dat was dead white, too. And 
her eyes, dey was like dey’d seen a ghost. Me, dat was! 
Sure! Hairy ape! Ghost, huh? Look at dat arm! (He ez- 
tends his right arm, swelling out the great muscles) I coulda 
took her wit dat, wit’ just my little finger even, and broke 
her in two. (Again bewilderedly) Say, who is dat skoit, 
huh? What is she? What’s she come from? Who made 
her? Who give her de noive to look at me like dat? Dis 
ting’s got my goat right. I don’t get her. She’s new to me. 
What does a skoit like her mean, huh? She don’t belong, get 
me! I can’t see her. (With growing anger) But one ting 
I’m wise to, aw right, aw right! Youse all kin bet your shoits 
I'll git even wit her. I'll show her if she tinks she— She 
grinds de organ and I’m on de string, huh? I'll fix her! Let 
her come down again and I’ll fling her in de furnace! She'll 
move den! She won’t shiver at nothin,’ den! Speed, dat’ll be 
her! She'll belong den! (He grins horribly). 

pappy. She’ll never come. She’s had her belly-full, I’m 
telling you. She’ll be in bed now, I’m thinking, wid ten doctors 
and nurses feedin’ her salts to clean the fear out of her. 

YANK. (enraged) Yuh tink I made her sick, too, do yuh? 
Just lookin’ at me, huh? Hairy ape, huh? (In a frenzy of 
rage) I fix her! I'll tell her where to git off! She'll git 
down on her knees and take it back or I’ll bust de face offen 
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her! (Shaking one fist upward and beating on his chest with 
the other) Ill find yuh! I’m comin’, d’yuh hear? I'll fix 
yuh, God damn yuh! (He makes a rush for the door). 

voices. Stop him! 

He'll get shot! 
He'll murder her! 
Trip him up! 

Hold him! 

He’s gone crazy! 
Gott, he’s strong! 
Hold him down! 
Look out for a kick! 
Pin his arms! 

(They have all piled on him and, after a fierce struggle, by 
sheer weight of numbers have borne him to the floor just inside 
the door). 

Pappy. (who has remained detached) Kape him down till 
he’s cooled off. (Scornfully) Yerra, Yank, you’re a great 
fool. Is it payin’ attention at all you are to the like of that 
skinny sow widout one drop of rale blood in her? 

YANK. (frenziedly, from the bottom of the heap) She 
done me doit! She done me doit, didn’t she? I'll git square 
wit her! Ill get her some way! Git offen me, youse guys! 
Lemme up! I'll show her who’s a ape! 


(Curtain) 


SCENE FIVE 


Three weeks later. A corner of Fifth Avenue in the Fifties 
on a fine Sunday morning. A general atmosphere of clean, 
well-tidied, wide street; a flood of mellow, tempered sunshine; 
gentle, genteel breezes. In the rear, the show windows of 
two shops, a jewelry establishment on the corner, a furrier’s 
nett toit. Here the adornments of extreme wealth are tantaliz- 
ingly displayed. The jeweler’s window is gaudy with glittering 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, pearls, etc., fashioned in ornate 
tiaras, crowns, necklaces, collars, etc. From each piece hangs 
an enormous tag from which a dollar sign and numerals in 
intermittent electric lights wink out the incredible prices. The 
same in the furrier’s. Rich furs of all varieties hang there 
bathed in a downpour of artificial light. The general effect 
is of a background of magnificence cheapened and made grotesque 
by commercialism, a background in tawdry disharmony with the 
clear light and sunshine on the street itself. 

Up the side street YANK and LONG come swaggering. LONG 
is dressed in shore clothes, wears a black Windsor tie, cloth 
cap. YANK is in his dirty dungarees. A fireman’s cap with 
black peak is cocked defiantly on the side of his head. He 
has not shaved for days and around his fierce, resentful eyes— 
as around those of Lona to a lesser degree—the black smudge 
of coal dust still sticks like make-up. They hesitate and stand 
together at the corner, swaggering, looking about them with a 
forced, defiant contempt. 

LONG. (indicating it all with an oratorical gesture) Well, 
ere we are. Fif’ Avenoo. This ’ere’s their bleedin’ private 
lane, as yer might say. (Bitterly) We're trespassers ’ere. 
Proletarians keep orf the grass! 

YANK. (dully) I don’t see no grass, yuh boob. (Staring 
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at the sidewalk) Clean, ain’t it? Yuh could eat a fried egg 
offen it. The white wings got some job sweepin’ dis up. (Look- 
ing up and down the avenue—surlily) Where’s all de white- 
collar stiffs yuh said was here—and de skoits—her kind? 

tone. In church, blarst *em! Arskin’ Jesus to give ’em 
more money. 

yank. Choich, huh? I useter go to choich onct—sure— 
when I was a kid. Me old man and woman, dey made me. 
Dey never went demselves, dough. Always got too big a head 
on Sunday mornin’, dat was dem. (With a grin) Dey was 
scrappers for fair, bot’ of dem. On Satiday nights when dey 
bot’ got a skinful dey could put up a bout oughter been staged 
at de Garden. When dey got trough dere wasn’t a chair or 
table wit a leg under it. Or else dey bot’ jumped on me for 
somep’n. Dat was where I loined to take punishment. (With a 
grin and a swagger) I’m a chip offen de old block, get me? 

Lone. Did yer old man follow the sea? 

yank. Naw. Worked along shore. I runned away when 
me old lady croaked wit de tremens. I helped at truckin’ and 
in de market. Den I shipped in de stokehole. Sure. Dat 
belongs. De rest was nothin’. (Looking around him) I ain't 
never seen dis before. De Brooklyn waterfront, dat was where 
I was dragged up. (Taking a deep breath) Dis ain’t so bad 
at dat, huh? 

tong. Not bad? Well, we pays for it wiv our bloody sweat, 
if yer wants to know! 

YANK. (with sudden angry disgust) Aw, hell! I don’t see 
no one, see—like her. All dis gives me a pain. It don’t belong. 
Say, ain’t dere a back room around dis dump? Let’s go shoot 
a ball. All dis is too clean and quiet and dolled-up, get me! 
It gives me a pain. 

Lone. Wait and yer’ll bloody well see 





yank. I-don’t wait for no one. I keep on de move. Say, 
what yuh drag me up here for, anyway? Tryin’ to kid me, 
yuh simp, yuh? 

Lona. Yer wants to get back at ’er, don’t yer? That’s what 
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yer been sayin’ every bloomin’ hour since she hinsulted yer. 

YANK. (vehemently) Sure ting I do! Didn't I try to get 
even wit her in Southampton? Didn’t I sneak on de dock and 
wait for her by de gangplank? I was goin’ to spit in her pale 
mug, see! Sure, right in her pop-eyes! Dat woulda made me 
even, see? But no chanct. Dere was a whole army of plain- 
clothes bulls around. Dey spotted me and gimme de bum’s 
rush. I never seen her. But I'll git square wit her yet, you 
watch! (Furiously) De lousy tart! She tinks she kin get 
away wit moider—but not wit me! Ill fix her! Ill tink of a 
way ! 

LoNG. (as disgusted as he dares to be) Ain’t that why I 
brought yer up ’ere—to show yer? Yer been lookin’ at this 
‘ere ’ole affair wrong. Yer been actin’ an’ talkin’ ’s if it was 
all a bleedin’ personal matter between yer and that bloody 
cow. I wants to convince yer she was on’y a representative 
of ’er clarss. I wants to awaken yer bloody clarss conscious- 
ness. Then yer’ll see it’s ’er clarss yer’ve got to fight, not ’er 
alone. There’s a ’ole mob of ’em like ’er, Gawd blind ’em! 

YANK. (spitting on his hands—belligerently) De more de 
merrier when I gits started. Bring on de gang! 

Lona. Yer’ll see ’em in arf a mo’, when that church lets 
out. (He turns and sees the window display in the two stores 
for the first time) Blimey! Look at that, will yer? (They 
both walk back and stand looking in the jeweler’s. Lone flies 
into a fury) Just look at this ’ere bloomin’ mess! Just look 
at it! Look at the bleedin’ prices on *em—more’n our ’ole 
bloody stokehole makes in ten voyages sweatin’ in ell! And 
they—’er and ’er bloody clarss—buys ’em for toys to dangle 
on em! One of these ’ere would buy scoff for a starvin’ family 
for a year! 

YANK. Aw, cut de sob stuff! T’ hell wit de starvin’ family! 
Yuh’ll be passin’ de hat to me next. (With naive admiration) 
Say, dem tings is pretty, huh? Bet yuh dey’d hock for a piece 
of change aw right. (Then turning away, bored) But, aw 
hell, what good are dey? Let her have ’em. Dey don’t belong 
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no more’n she does. (With a gesture of sweeping the jewelers 
into oblivion.) All dat don’t count, get me? 

LonG. (who has moved to the furrier’s—indignantly) And 
I s’pose this ’ere don’t count neither—skins of poor, ’armless 
animals slaughtered so as ’er and ’ers can keep their bleedin’ 
noses warm! 

YANK. (who has been staring at something inside-—with queer 
excitement) ‘Take a slant at dat! Give it de once-over! 
Monkey fur—two t’ousand bucks! (Bewilderedly) Is dat 
straight goods—monkey fur? What de hell P 

tone. (bitterly) It’s straight enuf. (With grim humor) 
They wouldn’t bloody well pay that for a ’airy ape’s skin— 
no, nor for the ’ole livin’ ape with all ’is ’ead, and body, and 
soul thrown in! 

YANK. (clenching his fists, his face growing pale with rage 
as if the skin in the window were a personal insult) Trowin’ 
it up in my face! Christ! I'll fix her! 

LoNG. (excitedly) Church is out. “Ere they ‘come, the 
bleedin’ swine. (After a glance at yvanx’s lowering face— 
uneasily) Easy goes, Comrade. Keep yer bloomin’ temper. 
Remember force defeats itself. It ain’t our weapon. We must 
impress our demands through peaceful means—the votes of the 
on-marching proletarians of the bloody world! 

YANK,« (with abysmal contempt) Votes, hell! Votes is a 
joke,'see. Votes for women! Let dem do it! 

Lona. (still more uneasily) Calm, now. Treat ’em wiv the 
proper contempt. Observe the bleedin’ parasites but ’old yer 
"orses. 

YANK. (angrily) Git away from me! Yuh’re yellow, dat’s 
what. Force, dat’s me! De punch, dat’s me every time, see! 
(The crowd from church enter from the right, sauntering slowly 
and affectedly, their heads held stiffly up, looking neither to 
right nor left, talking in toneless, simpering voices. The women 
are rouged, calcimined, dyed, overdressed to the nth degree. 





The men are in Prince Alberts, high hats, spats, canes, etc. A 
procession of gaudy marionettes, yet with something of the 
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relentless horror of Frankensteins in their detached, mechanical 
unawareness). 

voices. Dear Doctor Caiaphas! He is so sincere! 

What was the sermon? I dozed off. 

About the radicals, my dear—and the false doctrines 
that are being preached. 

We must organize a hundred per cent American 
bazaar. 

And let everyone contribute one one-hundredth per 
cent of their income tax. 

What an original idea! 

We can devote the proceeds to rehabilitating the 
veil of the temple. 

But that has been done so many times. 

YANK. (glaring from one to the other of them—with an 
insulting snort of scorn) Huh! Huh! (Without seeming to see 
him, they make wide detours to avoid the spot where he stands 
in the middle of the sidewalk). 

Lone. (frightenedly) Keep yer bloomin’ mouth shut, I tells 
yer. 

YANK. (viciously) G’wan! Tell it to Sweeney! (He swag- 
gers away and deliberately lurches into a top-hatted gentleman, 
then glares at him pugnaciously) Say, who d’yuh tink yuh’re 
bumpin’? Tink yuh own de oith? 

GENTLEMAN. (coldly and affectedly) I beg your pardon. 
(He has not looked at vanx and passes on without a glance, 
leaving him bewildered). 

LONG. (rushing up and grabbing vanx’s arm) ’Ere! Come 
away! This wasn’t what I meant. Yer'll ’ave the bloody cop- 
pers down on us. 

YANK. (savagely—giving him a push that sends him spravwl- 
ing) G’wan! 

Lona. (picks himself up—hysterically) 11 pop orf then. 
This ain’t what I meant. And whatever ’appens, yer can’t blame 
me. (He slinks off left). 

yank. T” hell wit youse! (He approaches a lady—with a 
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vicious grin and a smirking wink) Hello, Kiddo. How’s every 
little ting? Got anyting on for tonight? I know an old boiler 
down to de docks we kin crawl into. (The lady stalks by with- 
out a look, without a change of pace. Yank turns to others— 
insultingly) Holy smokes, what a mug! Go hide yuhself be- 
fore de horses shy at yuh. Gee, pipe de heine on dat one! 
Say, youse, yuh look like de stoin of a ferryboat. Paint and 
powder! All dolled up to kill! Yuh look like stiffs laid out 
for de boneyard! Aw, g’wan, de lot of youse! Yuh give me 
de eye-ache. Yuh don’t belong, get me! Look at me, why don’t 
youse dare? I belong, dat’s me! (Pointing to a skyscraper 
across the street which is in process of construction—with bra- 
vado) See dat building goin’ up dere? See de steel work? 
Steel, dat’s me! Youse guys live on it and tink yuh’re somep’n. 
But I’m in it, see! I’m de hoistin’ engine dat makes it go up! 
I’m it—de inside and bottom of it! Sure! I’m steel and steam 
and smoke and de rest of it! It moves—speed—twenty-five 
stories up—and me at de top and bottom—movin’! Youse simps 
don’t move. Yuh’re on’y dolls I winds up to see ’m spin. 
Yuh’re de garbage, get me—de leavins—de ashes we dump 
over de side! Now, what ’a’ yuh gotta say? (But as they seem 
neither to see nor hear him, he flies into a fury) Bums! Pigs! 
Tarts! Bitches! (He turns in a rage on the men, bumping 
viciously into them but not jarring them the least bit. Rather 
it is he who recoils after each collision. He keeps growling) 
Git off de oith! G’wan, yuh bum! Look where yuh’re goin’, 
can’t yuh? Git outa here! Fight, why don’t yuh? Put up 
yer mits! Don’t be a dog! Fight or Ill knock yuh dead! 
(But, without seeming to see him, they all answer with mechan- 
ical affected politeness): 1 beg your pardon. (Then at a cry 
from one of the women, they all scurry to the furrier’s window). 

THE WOMAN. (ecstatically, with a gasp of delight) Monkey 
fur! (The whole crowd of men and women chorus after her in 
the same tone of affected delight) Monkey fur! 

YANK. (with a jerk of his head back on his shoulders, as if 
he had received a punch full in the face—raging) I see yuh, 
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all in white! I see yuh, yuh white-faced tart, yuh! Hairy 
ape, huh? IJ’ll hairy ape yuh! (He bends down and grips at 
the street curbing as if to pluck it out and hurl it. Foiled in 
this, snarling with passion, he leaps to the lamp-post on the 
corner and tries to pull it up for a club. Just at that moment a 
bus is heard rumbling up. A fat, high-hatted, spatted gentleman 
runs out from the side street. He calls out plaintively): Bus! 
Bus! Stop there! (and runs full tilt into the bending, straining 
YANK, who is bowled off his balance). 

YANK. (seeing a fight—with a roar of joy as he springs to 
his feet) At last! Bus, huh? IJ’ll bust yuh! (He lets drive 
a terrific swing, his fist landing full on the fat gentleman’s face. 
But the gentleman stands unmoved as if nothing had happened). 

GENTLEMAN. I beg your pardon. (Then irritably) You 
have made me lose my bus. (He claps his hands and begins 
to scream): Officer! Officer! (Many police whistles shrill out 
on the instant and a whole platoon of policemen rush in on 
YANK from all sides. He tries to fight but is clubbed to the 
pavement and fallen upon. The crowd at the window have not 
moved or noticed this disturbance. The clanging gong of the 
patrol wagon approaches with a clamoring din). 


(Curtain) 
































SCENE SIX 


Night of the following day. A row of cells in the prison 
on Blackwells Island. The cells extend back diagonally from 
right front to left rear. They do not stop, but disappear in 
the dark background as if they ran on, numberless, into in- 
finity. One electric bulb from the low ceiling of the narrow 
corridor sheds its light through the heavy steel bars of the cell 
at the extreme front and reveals part of the interior. YANK can 
be seen within, crouched on the edge of his cot in the attitude 
of Rodin’s “The Thinker.” His face is spotted with black and 
blue bruises. A blood-stained bandage is wrapped around his 
head. 


YANK. (suddenly starting as if awakening from a dream, 
reaches out and shakes the bars—aloud to himself, wonderingly) 
Steel. Dis is de Zoo, huh? (A burst of hard, barking laughter 
comes from the unseen occupants of the cells, runs back down 
the tier, and abruptly ceases). 

voices. (mockingly) The Zoo? That’s a new name for this 

coop—a damn good name! 

Steel, eh? You said a mouthful. This is the old 
iron house. 

Who is that boob talkin’? 

He’s the bloke they brung in out of his head. The 
bulls had beat him up fierce. 

yank. (dully) I musta been dreamin’. I tought I was in 
a cage at de Zoo—but de apes don’t talk, do dey? 

voices. (with mocking laughter) You're in a cage aw right. 

A coop! 
A pen! 
A sty! 
79 
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A kennel! (Hard laughter—a pause). 

Say, guy! Who are you? No, never mind lying. 
What are you? 

Yes, tell us your sad story. What’s your game? 

What did they jug yuh for? 

YANK. (dully) I was a fireman—stokin’ on de liners. 
(Then with sudden rage, rattling his cell bars) I’m a hairy 
ape, get me? And I'll bust youse all in de jaw if yuh don’t 
lay off kiddin’ me. 

voices. Huh! You’re a hard boiled duck, ain’t you! 

When you spit, it bounces! (Laughter). 
Aw, can it. He’s a regular guy. Ain’t you? 
What did he say he was—a ape? 

YANK. (defiantly) Sure ting! Ain’t dat what youse all are 
—apes? (A silence. Then a furious rattling of bars from 
down the corridor). 

a voice. (thick with rage) Yl show yuh who’s a ape, yuh 
bum! 

voices. Ssshh! Nix! 

Can de noise! 
Piano! 
You'll have the guard down on us! 

YANK. (scornfully) De guard? Yuh mean de keeper, don’t 
yuh? (Angry eaclamations from all the cells). 

voice. (placatingly) Aw, don’t pay no attention to him. 
He’s off his nut from the beatin’-up he got. Say, you guy! 
We're waitin’ to hear what they landed you for—or ain’t yuh 
tellin’? 

YANK. Sure, I'll tell youse. Sure! Why de hell not? On’y 
—youse won’t get me. Nobody gets me but me, see? I started 
to tell de Judge and all he says was: “Toity days to tink it 
over.” Tink it over! Christ, dat’s all I been doin’ for weeks! 
(After a pause) I was tryin’ to git even wit someone, see?— 
someone dat done me doit. 

VoIces. (cynically) De old stuff, I bet. Your goil, huh? 

Give yuh the double-cross, huh? 
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That’s them every time! 
Did yuh beat up de odder guy? 

YANK. (disgustedly) Aw, yuh’re all wrong! Sure dere was 
a skoit in it—but not what youse mean, not dat old tripe. Dis 
was a new kind of skoit. She was dolled up all in white— 
in de stokehole. I tought she was a ghost. Sure. (A pause). 

voices. (whispering) Gee, he’s still nutty. 

Let him rave. It’s fun listenin’. 

YANK. (unheeding—groping in his thoughts) Her hands— 
dey was skinny and white like dey wasn’t real but painted on 
somep’n. Dere was a million miles from me to her—twenty-five 
knots a hour. She was like some dead ting de cat brung in. 
Sure, dat’s what. She didn’t belong. She belonged in de win- 
dow of a toy store, or on de top of a garbage can, see! Sure! 
(He breaks out angrily) But would yuh believe it, she had de 
noive to do me doit. She lamped me like she was seein’ somep’n 
broke loose from de menagerie. Christ, yuh’d oughter seen her 
eyes! (He rattles the bars of his cell furiously) But Pll get 
back at her yet, you watch! And if I can’t find her I'll take 
it out on de gang she runs wit. I’m wise to where dey hangs 
out now. I’ll show her who belongs! I'll show her who’s 
in de move and who ain’t. You watch my smoke! 

voices. (serious and joking) Dat’s de talkin’! 

Take her for all she’s got! 
What was this dame, anyway? Who was she, eh? 
yank. I dunno. First cabin stiff. Her old man’s a million- 
aire, dey says—name of Douglas. 
votces. Douglas? That’s the president of the Steel Trust, 
I bet. 
Sure. I seen his mug in de papers. 
He’s filthy with dough. 

voice. Hey, feller, take a tip from me. If you want to get 
back at that dame, you better join the Wobblies. You'll get 
some action then. 

yank. Wobblies? What de hell’s dat? 

voice. Ain’t you ever heard of the I. W. W.? 
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YANK. Naw. What is it? 

voice. A gang of blokes—a tough gang. I been readin’ 
about ’em today in the paper. The guard give me the Sunday 
Times. There’s a long spiel about ’em. It’s from a speech 
made in the Senate by a guy named Senator Queen. (He is 
in the cell next to yank’s. There is a rustling of paper) Wait’ll 
I see if I got light enough and I’ll read you. Listen. (He 
reads): “There is a menace existing in this country today 
which threatens the vitals of our fair Republic—as foul a 
menace against the very life-blood of the American Eagle as 
was the foul conspiracy of Cataline against the eagles of ancient 
Rome!” 

voice. (disgustedly) Aw, hell! Tell him to salt de tail of 
dat eagle! 

voice. (reading): “I refer to that devil’s brew of rascals, 
jailbirds, murderers and cutthroats who libel all honest working 
men by calling themselves the Industrial Workers of the World; 
but in the light of their nefarious plots, I call them the In- 
dustrious Wreckers of the World!” 

YANK. (with vengeful satisfaction) Wreckers, dat’s de right 
dope! Dat belongs! Me for dem! 

votck. Ssshh! (reading): “This fiendish organization is a 
foul ulcer on the fair body of our Democracy i 

vorcE. Democracy, hell! Give him the boid, fellers—the 
raspberry! (They do). 

voick. Ssshh! (reading): ‘Like Cato I say to this Senate, 
the I. W. W. must be destroyed! For they represent an ever- 
present dagger pointed at the heart of the greatest nation the 
world has ever known, where all men are born free and equal, 
with equal opportunities to all, where the Founding Fathers 
have guaranteed to each one happiness, where Truth, Honor, 
Liberty, Justice, and the Brotherhood of Man are a religion 
absorbed with one’s mother milk, taught at our father’s knee, 
sealed, signed, and stamped upon in the glorious Constitution 
of these United States!” (A perfect storm of hisses, catcalls, 
boos, and hard laughter). 
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voices. (scornfully) Hurrah for de Fort’ of July! 
Pass de hat! 
Liberty! 
Justice ! 
Honor! 
Opportunity ! 
Brotherhood ! 

ALL. (with abysmal scorn) Aw, hell! 

voice. Give that Queen Senator guy the bark! All togedder 
now—one—two—tree—— (A terrific chorus of barking and 
yapping). 

cuarD. (from a distance) Quiet there, youse—or I'll git 
the hose. (The noise subsides). 

yank. (with growling rage) Id like to catch dat senator 
guy alone for a second. I’d loin him some trute! 

votcr. Ssshh! Here’s where he gits down to cases on the 
Wobblies. (Reads): “They plot with fire in one hand and 
dynamite in the other. They stop not before murder to gain 
their ends, nor at the outraging of defenseless womanhood. 
They would tear down society, put the lowest scum in the seats 
of the mighty, turn Almighty God’s revealed plan for the world 
topsy-turvy, and make of our sweet and lovely civilization a 
shambles, a desolation where man, God’s masterpiece, would 
soon degenerate back to the ape!” 

voice. (to yank) Hey, you guy. There’s your ape stuif 
again. 

YANK. (with a growl of fury) I got him. So dey blow 
up tings, do dey? Dey turn tings round, do dey? Hey, lend 
me dat paper, will yuh? 

voice. Sure. Give it to him. On’y keep it to yourself, see. 
We don’t wanter listen to no more of that slop. 

voice. Here you are. Hide it under your mattress. 

YANK. (reaching out) Tanks. I can’t read much but I kin 
manage. (He sits, the paper in the hand at his side, in the 
attitude of Rodin’s “The Thinker.” A pause. Several snores 
from down the corridor. Suddenly vanx jumps to his feet with 
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a furious groan as if some appalling thought had crashed on 
him—bewilderedly) Sure—her old man—president of de Steel 
Trust—makes half de steel in de world—steel—where I tought 
I belonged—drivin’ trou—movin’—in dat—to make her—and 
cage me in for her to spit on! Christ (He shakes the bars 
of his cell door till the whole tier trembles. Irritated, protesting 
exclamations from those awakened or trying to get to sleep) 
He made dis—dis cage! Steel! Jt don’t belong, dat’s what! 
Cages, cells, locks, bolts, bars—dat’s what it means !—holdin’ 
me down wit him at de top! But I'll drive trou! Fire, dat 
melts it! Ill be fire—under de heap—fire dat never goes out— 
hot as hell—breakin’ out in de night—(While he has been saying 
this last he has shaken his cell door to a clanging accompani- 
ment. As he comes to the “breakin’ out” he seizes one bar with 
both hands and, putting his two feet up against the others so 
that his position is parallel to the floor like a monkey’s, he gives 
a great wrench backwards. The bar bends like a licorice stick 
under his tremendous strength. Just at this moment the PRISON 
GUARD rushes in, dragging a hose behind him). 

GuaRD. (angrily) Ill loin youse bums to wake me up! 
(Sees yank) Hello, it’s you, huh? Got the D. Ts., hey? 
Well, I'll cure ’em. I'll drown your snakes for yuh! (Noticing 
the bar) Hell, look at dat bar bended! On’y a bug is strong 
enough for dat! 

YANK. (glaring at him) Or a hairy ape, yuh big yellow 
bum! Look out! Here I come! (He grabs another bar). 

GuAaRD. (scared now—yelling off left) Toin de hose on, 
Ben!—full pressure! And call de others—and a straitjacket! 
(The curtain is falling. As it hides vanx from view, there is a 
splattering smash as the stream of water hits the steel of YANK’s 


cell). 


(Curtain) 


SCENE SEVEN 


Nearly a month later. An I. W. W. local near the water- 
front, showing the interior of a front room on the ground 
floor, and the street outside. Moonlight on the narrow street, 
buildings massed in black shadow. The interior of the room, 
which is general assembly room, office, and reading room, re- 
sembles some dingy settlement boys’ club. A desk and high 
stool are in one corner. A table with papers, stacks of pam- 
phlets, chairs about it, is at center. The whole is decidedly 
cheap, banal, commonplace and unmysterious as a room could 
well be. The secretary is perched on the stool making entries 
in a large ledger. An eye shade casts his face into shadows. 
Eight or ten men, longshoremen, iron workers, and the like, are 
grouped about the table. Two are playing checkers. One 1s 
writing a letter. Most of them are smoking pipes. A big sign- 
board is on the wall at the rear, “Industrial Workers of the 
World—Local No. 57.” 


YANK. (comes down the street outside. He is dressed as in 
Scene Five. He moves cautiously, mysteriously. He comes to 
a point opposite the door; tiptoes softly up to it, listens, ts im- 
pressed by the silence within, knocks carefully, as if he were 
guessing at the password to some secret rite. Listens. No 
answer. Knocks again a bit louder. No answer. Knocks im- 
patiently, much louder). 

SECRETARY. (turning around on his stool) What the hell 
is that—someone knocking? (Shouts): Come in, why don’t 
you? (All the men in the room look up. yYanx opens the door 
slowly, gingerly, as if afraid of an ambush. He looks around 
for secret doors, mystery, is taken aback by the commonplace- 
ness of the room and the men in it, thinks he may have gotten 
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in the wrong place, then sees the signboard on the wall and is 
reassured ). 

yank. (blurts out) Hello. 

MEN. (reservedly) Hello. 

YANK. (more easily) I tought I’d bumped into de wrong 
dump. 

SECRETARY. (scrutinizing him carefully) Maybe you have. 
Are you a member? 

YANK. Naw, not yet. Dat’s what I come for—to join. 

SECRETARY. That’s easy. What’s your job—longshore? 

yank. Naw. Fireman—stoker on de liners. 

SECRETARY. (with satisfaction) Welcome to our city. Glad 
to know you people are waking up at last. We haven’t got 
many members in your line. 

yank. Naw. Dey’re all dead to de woild. 

SECRETARY. Well, you can help to wake em. What’s your 
name? I'll make out your card. 

YANK. (confused) Name? Lemme tink. 

SECRETARY. (sharply) Don’t you know your own name? 

YANK. Sure; but I been just Yank for so long—Bob, dat’s 
it—Bob Smith. 

SECRETARY. (writing) Robert Smith. (Fills out the rest 
of card) Here you are. Cost you half a dollar. 

yank. Is dat all—four bits? Dat’s easy. (Gives the Sec- 
retary the money). 

SERETARY. (throwing it in drawer) Thanks. Well, make 
yourself at home. No introductions needed. There’s literature 
on the table. Take some of those pamphlets with you to dis- 
tribute aboard ship. They may bring results. Sow the seed, 
only go about it right. Don’t get caught and fired. We got 
plenty out of work. What we need is men who can hold their 
jobs—and work for us at the same time. 

YANK. Sure. (But he still stands, embarrassed and uneasy). 

SECRETARY. (looking at him—curiously) What did you knock 
for? Think we had a coon in uniform to open doors? 

YANK. Naw. I tought it was locked—and dat yuh’d wanter 
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give me the once-over trou a peep-hole or somep’n to see if I 
was right. 

SECRETARY. (alert and suspicious but with an easy laugh) 
Think we were running a crap game? That door is never 
locked. What put that in your nut? 

YANK. (with a knowing grin, convinced that this is all 
camouflage, a part of the secrecy) Dis burg is full of bulls, 
ain’t it? 

SECRETARY. (sharply) What have the cops got to do with 
us? We’re breaking no laws. 

YANK. (with a knowing wink) Sure. Youse wouldn’t for 
woilds. Sure. I’m wise to dat. 

SECRETARY. You seem to be wise to a lot of stuff none of us 
knows about. 

YANK. (with another wink) Aw, dat’s aw right, see. (Then 
made a bit resentful by the suspicious glances from all sides) 
Aw, can it! Youse needn’t put me trou de toid degree. Can’t 
youse see I belong? Sure! I’m reg’lar. I'll stick, get me? 
T’ll shoot de woiks for youse. Dat’s why I wanted to join in. 

SECRETARY. (breezily, feeling him out) That’s the right 
spirit. Only are you sure you understand what you’ve joined? 
It’s all plain and above board; still, some guys get a wrong 
slant on us. (Sharply) What’s your notion of the purpose 
of the I. W. W.? 

yank. Aw, I know all about it. 

SECRETARY. (sarcastically) Well, give us some of your val- 
uable information. 

YANK. (cunningly) I know enough not to speak outa my 
toin. (Then resentfully again) Aw, say! I’m reg’lar. I’m 
wise to de game. I know yuh got to watch your step wit a 
stranger. For all youse know, I might be a plain-clothes dick, 
or somep’n, dat’s what yuh’re tinkin’, huh? Aw, forget it! I 
belong, see? Ask any guy down to de docks if I don’t. 

secRETARY. Who said you didn’t? 

yank. After I’m ’nitiated, I’ll show yuh. 

SECRETARY. (astounded) Initiated? There’s no initiation. 
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YANK. (disappointed) Ain’t there no password—no grip nor 
nothin’? 

seEcRETARY. What’d you think this is—the Elks—or the Black 
Hand? 

yank. De Elks, hell! De Black Hand, dey’re a lot of yel- 
low backstickin’ Ginees. Naw. Dis is a man’s gang, ain’t it? 

SECRETARY. You said it! That’s why we stand on our two 
feet in the open. We got no secrets. 

YANK. (surprised but admiringly) Yuh mean to say yuh 
always run wide open—like dis? 

SECRETARY. Exactly. : 

yaNk. Den yuh sure got your noive wit youse! 

SECRETARY. (sharply) Just what was it made you want to 
join us? Come out with that straight. 

YANK. Yuh call me? Well, I got noive, too! MHere’s my 
hand. Yuh wanter blow tings up, don’t yuh? Well, dat’s me! 
I belong! 

SECRETARY. (with pretended carelessness) You mean change 
the unequal conditions of society by legitimate direct action— 
or with dynamite? 

YANK. Dynamite! Blow it offen de oith—steel—all de 
cages—all de factories, steamers, buildings, jails—de Steel Trust 
and all dat makes it go. 

SECRETARY. So—that’s your idea, eh? And did you have any 
special job in that line you wanted to propose to us? (He 
makes a sign to the men, who get up cautiously one by one and 
group behind vANXK). 

yANK. (boldly) Sure, I’ll come out wit it. I'll show youse 
I’m one of de gang. Dere’s dat millionaire guy, Douglas 

SECRETARY. President of the Steel Trust, you mean? Do you 





want to assassinate him? 

yank. Naw, dat don’t get yuh nothin’. I mean blow up 
de factory, de woiks, where he makes de steel. Dat’s what I’m 
after—to blow up de steel, knock all de steel in de woild up 
to de moon. Dat’ll fix tings! (Eagerly, with a touch of bra- 
vado) I’ll do it by me lonesome! Ill show yuh! Tell me 
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where his woiks is, how to git there, all de dope. Gimme de 
stuff, de old butter—and watch me do de rest! Watch de 
smoke and see it move! I don’t give a damn if dey nab me— 
long as it’s done! Ill soive life for it—and give ’em de laugh! 
(Half to himself) And I'll write her a letter and tell her de 
hairy ape done it. Dat’ll square tings. 

SECRETARY. (stepping away from vaNkK) Very interesting. 
(He gives a signal. The men, huskies all, throw themselves 
on YANK and before he knows it they have his legs and arms 
pinioned. But he is too flabbergasted to make a struggle, any- 
way. They feel him over for weapons). 

MAN. No gat, no knife. Shall we give him what’s what and 
put the boots to him? 

SECRETARY. No. He isn’t worth the trouble we’d get into. 
He’s too stupid. (He comes closer and laughs mockingly in 
YANK’s face) Ho-ho! By God, this is the biggest joke they’ve 
put up on us yet. Hey, you Joke! Who sent you—Burns or 
Pinkerton? No, by God, you’re such a bonehead I’ll bet you’re 
in the Secret Service! Well, you dirty spy, you rotten agent 
provocator, you can go back and tell whatever skunk is paying 
you blood-money for betraying your brothers that he’s wasting 
his coin. You couldn’t catch a cold. And tell him that all 
he’ll ever get on us, or ever has got, is just his own sneaking 
plots that he’s framed up to put us in jail. We are what our 
manifesto says we are, neither more nor less—and we'll give 
(He 
glares scornfully at yaNK, who is sunk in an oblivious stupor) 
Oh, hell, what’s the use of talking? You're a brainless ape. 

YANK. (aroused by the word to fierce but futile struggles) 
What’s dat, yuh Sheeny bum, yuh! i 

sEcRETARY. ‘Throw him out, boys. (Jn spite of his struggles, 
this is done with gusto and éclat. Propelled by several parting 
kicks, yank lands sprawling in the middle of the narrow cobbled 
street. With a growl he starts to get up and storm the closed 
door, but stops bewildered by the confusion in his brain, pathet- 





him a copy of that any time he calls. And as for you 
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ically impotent. He sits there, brooding, in as near to the 
attitude of Rodin’s “Thinker” as he can get in his position). 

YANK. (bitterly) So dem boids don’t tink I belong, neider. 
Aw, to hell wit ’em! Dey’re in de wrong pew—de same old 
bull—soapboxes and Salvation Army—no guts! Cut out an 
hour offen de job a day and make me happy! Gimme a dollar 
more a day and make me happy! Tree square a day, and 
cauliflowers in de front yard—ekal rights—a woman and kids— 
a lousy vote—and I’m all fixed for Jesus, huh? Aw, hell! 
What does dat get yuh? Dis ting’s in your inside, but it ain’t 
your belly. Feedin’ your face—sinkers and coffee—dat don’t 
touch it. It’s way down—at de bottom. Yuh can’t grab it, 
and yuh can’t stop it. It moves, and everything moves. It 
stops and de whole woild stops. Dat’s me now—I don’t tick, 
see?—I’m a busted Ingersoll, dat’s what. Steel was me, and 
I owned de woild. Now I ain’t steel, and de woild owns me. 
Aw, hell! I can’t see—it’s all dark, get me? It’s all wrong! 
(He turns a bitter mocking face up like an ape gibbering at 
the moon) Say, youse up dere, Man in de Moon, yuh look so 
wise, gimme de answer, huh? Slip me de inside dope, de 
information right from de stable—where do I get off at, 
huh? 

A POLICEMAN. (who has come up the street in time to hear 
this last—with grim humor). Yow ll get off at the station, you 
boob, if you don’t get up out of that and keep movin’. 

YANK. (looking up at him—with a hard, bitter laugh) Sure! 
Lock me up! Put me in a cage! Dat’s de on’y answer yuh 
know. G’wan, lock me up! 

POLICEMAN. What you been doin’? 

yank. Enuf to gimme life for! I was born, see? Sure, 
dat’s de charge. Write it in de blotter. I was born, get 
me! 

POLICEMAN. (jocosely) God pity your old woman! (Then 
matter-of-fact) But I’ve no time for kidding. You’re soused. 
I’d run you in but it’s too long a walk to the station. Come 
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on now, get up, or I'll fan your ears with this club. Beat 
it now! (He hauls vanx to his feet). 


YANK. (in a vague mocking tone) Say, where do I go from 
here? 


POLICEMAN. (giving him a push—with a grin, indifferently) 
Go to hell. 


(Curtain) 


SCENE EIGHT 


Twilight of the neat day. The monkey house at the Zoo. 
One spot of clear gray light falls on the front of one cage 
so that the interior can be seen. The other cages are vague, 
shrouded in shadow from which chatterings pitched in a con- 
versational tone can be heard. On the one cage a sign from 
which the word “gorilla” stands out. The gigantic animal 
himself is seen squatting on his haunches on a bench in much 
the same attitude as Rodin’s “Thinker.” yYanx enters from the 
left. Immediately a chorus of angry chattering and screeching 
breaks out. The gorilla turns his eyes but makes no sound or 
move. 


YANK. (with a hard, bitter laugh) Welcome to your city, 
huh? Hail, hail, de gang’s all here! (At the sound of his 
voice the chattering dies away into an attentive silence. YANK 
walks up to the gorilla’s cage and, leaning over the railing, stares 
in at its occupant, who stares back at him, silent and motionless. 
There is a pause of dead stillness. Then yank begins to talk 
in a friendly confidential tone, half-mockingly, but with a deep 
undercurrent of sympathy) Say, yuh’re some hard-lookin’ guy, 
ain’t yuh? I seen lots of tough nuts dat de gang called gorillas, 
but yuh’re de foist real one I ever seen. Some chest yuh got, 
and shoulders, and dem arms and mits! I bet yuh got a 
punch in eider fist dat’d knock ’em all silly! (This with genuine 
admiration. The gorilla, as if he understood, stands upright, 
swelling out his chest and pounding on it with his fist. yvanKx 
grins sympathetically) Sure, I get yuh. Yuh challenge de 
whole woild, huh? Yuh got what I was sayin’ even if yuh 
muffed de woids. (Then bitterness creeping in) And why 
wouldn’t yuh get me? Ain’t we both members of de same club— 
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de Hairy Apes? (They stare at each other—a pause—then 
YANK goes on slowly and bitterly) So yuh’re what she seen 
when she looked at me, de white-faced tart! I was you to her, 
get me? On’y outa de cage—broke out—free to moider her, see? 
Sure! Dat’s what she tought. She wasn’t wise dat I was in 
a cage, too—worser’n yours—sure—a damn sight—’cause you 
(He grows confused) 
Aw, hell! It’s all wrong, ain’t it? (A pause) I s’pose yuh 
wanter know what I’m doin’ here, huh? I been warmin’ a bench 


got some chanct to bust loose—but me 





down to de Battery—ever since last night. Sure. I seen de 
sun come up. Dat was pretty, too—all red and pink and green. 
I was lookin’ at de skyscrapers—steel—and all de ships comin’ 
in, sailin’ out, all over de oith—and dey was steel, too. De 
sun was warm, dey wasn’t no clouds, and dere was a breeze 
blowin’. Sure, it was great stuff. I got it aw right—what 
Paddy said about dat bein’ de right dope—on’y I couldn’t get 
in it, see? I couldn’t belong in dat. It was over my head. 
And I kept tinkin’—and den I beat it up here to see what youse 
was like. And I waited till dey was all gone to git yuh alone. 
Say, how d’yuh feel sittin’ in dat pen all de time, havin’ to 
stand for ’em comin’ and starin’ at yuh—de white-faced, skinny 





tarts and de boobs what marry ’em—makin’ fun of yuh, laughin’ 
at yuh, gittin’ scared of yuh—damn ’em! (He pounds on the 
rail with his fist. The gorilla rattles the bars of his cage and 
snarls. All the other monkeys set up an angry chattering in the 
darkness. YANK goes on excitedly) Sure! Dat’s de way it 
hits me, too. On’y yuh’re lucky, see? Yuh don’t belong wit 
“em and yuh know it. But me, I belong wit ’em—but I don’t, 
see? Dey don’t belong wit me, dat’s what. Get me? Tinkin’ 
is hard (He passes one hand across his forehead with a pain- 
ful gesture. The gorilla growls impatiently. yank goes on 
gropingly) It’s dis way, what I’m drivin’ at. Youse can sit 
and dope dream in de past, green woods, de jungle and de rest 
of it. Den yuh belong and dey don’t. Den yuh kin laugh 
at ’em, see? Yuh’re de champ of de woild. But me—I ain’t 
got no past to tink in, nor nothin’ dat’s comin’, on’y what’s 
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now—and dat don’t belong. Sure, you’re de best off! Yuh 
can’t tink, can yuh? Yuh can’t talk neider. But I kin make 
a bluff at talkin’ and tinkin’—a’most git away wit it—a’most !— 
and dat’s where de joker comes in. (He laughs) I ain’t on 
oith and I ain’t in heaven, get me? I’m in de middle tryin’ to 
separate *em, takin’ all de woist punches from bot’ of ’em. 
Maybe dat’s what dey call hell, huh? But you, yuh’re at de 
bottom.. You belong! Sure! Yuh’re de on’y one in de woild 
dat does, yuh lucky stiff! (The gorilla growls proudly) And 
dat’s why dey gotter put yuh in a cage, see? (The gorilla roars 
angrily) Sure! Yuh get me. It beats it when you try to tink 
it or talk it—it’s way down—deep—behind—you ’n’ me we feel 
it. Sure! Bot’ members of dis club! (He laughs—then in a 
savage tone) What de hell! T’ hell wit it! A little action, 
dat’s our meat! Dat belongs! Knock *em down and keep 
bustin’ ’em till dey croaks yuh wit a gat—wit steel! Sure! Are 
yuh game? Dey’ve looked at youse, ain’t dey—in a cage? 
Wanter git even? Wanter wind up like a sport ’stead of 
croakin’ slow in dere? (The gorilla roars an emphatic affirma- 
tive. YANK goes on with a sort of furious exaltation) Sure! 
Yuh’re reg’lar! Yuh'll stick to de finish! Me ’n’ you, huh?— 
bot’ members of this club! We'll put up one last star bout 
dat’ll knock ’em offen deir seats! Dey’ll have to make de cages 
stronger after we're trou! (The gorilla is straining at his bars, 
growling, hopping from one foot to the other. yank takes a 
jimmy from under his coat and forces the lock on the cage door. 
He throws this open) Pardon from de governor! Step out 
and shake hands! I'll take yuh for a walk down Fif’ Avenoo. 
We'll knock ’em offen de oith and croak wit de band playin’. 
Come on, Brother. (The gorilla scrambles gingerly out of his 
cage. Goes to yank and stands looking at him. vanx keeps 
his mocking tone—holds out his hand) Shake—de secret grip 
of our order. (Something, the tone of mockery, perhaps, sud- 
denly enrages the animal. With a spring he wraps his huge 
arms around YANK in a murderous hug. There is a crackling 
snap of crushed ribs—a gasping cry, still mocking, from yank). 
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Hey, I didn’t say kiss me! (The gorilla lets the crushed body 
slip to the floor; stands over it uncertainly, considering; then 
picks it up, throws tt in the cage, shuts the door, and shuffles 
off menacingly into the darkness at left. A great uproar of 
frightened chattering and whimpering comes from the other 
cages. Then YANK moves, groaning, opening his eyes, and there 
is silence. He mutters painfully) Say—dey oughter match 
him—wit Zybszko. He got me, aw right. I’mtrou. Even him 
didn’t tink I belonged. (Then, with sudden passionate despair). 
Christ, where do I get off at? Where do I fit in? (Checking 
himself as suddenly) Aw, what de hell! No squawkin’, see! 
No quittin’, get me! Croak wit your boots on! (He grabs hold 
of the bars of the cage and hauls himself painfully to his feet— 
looks around him bewilderedly—forces a mocking laugh) In de 
cage, huh? (In the strident tones of a circus barker) Ladies 
and gents, step forward and take a slant at de one and only— 
(His voice weakening)—one and original—Hairy Ape from de 
wilds of (He slips in a heap on the floor and dies. The 
monkeys set up a chattering, whimpering wail. And, perhaps, 
the Hairy Ape at last belongs). 





(Curtain) 
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CHARACTERS 


Jim Harris 

Mrs. Harris, his mother 
Hartiz, his sister 

Ex.ta Downey 

Suorty 

JOE 

MIcKEY 


Whites and Negroes. 


ACT I 


A corner in lower New York. Years ago. End of 
an afternoon in Spring. 

The same. Nine years later. End of an evening 
in Spring. 

The same. Five years later. A night in Spring. 
The street before a church in the same ward. A 
morning some weeks later. 


ACT II 


A flat in the same ward. A morning two years 
later. 

The same. At twilight some months later. 
The same. A night some months later. 
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ACT ONE 


Scene ONE 


A corner in lower New York, at the edge of a colored dis- 
_ trict. Three narrow streets converge. A triangular building 
in the rear, red brick, four-storied, its ground floor a grocery. 
Four-story tenements stretch away down the skyline of the two 
streets. The fire escapes are crowded with people. In the street 
leading left, the faces are all white; in the street leading 
right, all black. It is hot Spring. On the sidewalk are 
eight children, four boys and four girls. Two of each sex are 
white, two black. They are playing marbles. One of the black 
boys is sim HaRRIS. The little blonde girl, her complexion rose 
and white, who sits behind his elbow and holds his marbles is 
ELLA DOWNEY. She is eight. They play the game with concen- 
trated attention for a while. People pass, black and white, the 
Negroes frankly participants in the spirit of Spring, the whites 
laughing constrainedly, awkward in natural emotion. Their 
words are lost. One hears only their laughter. ‘It expresses the 
difference in race. There are street noises—the clattering roar 
of the Elevated, the puff of its locomotives, the ruminative lazy 
sound of a horse-car, the hooves of its team clacking on the 
cobbles. From the street of the whites a high-pitched, nasal 
tenor sings the chorus of “Only a Bird in a Gilded Cage.” On 
the street of the blacks a Negro strikes up the chorus of: “I 
Guess I’ll Have to Telegraph My Baby.” As this singing ends, 
there is laughter, distinctive in quality, from both streets. Then 
silence. The light in the street begins to grow brilliant with the 
glow of the setting sun. The game of marbles goes on. 
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WHITE GIRL. (tugging at the elbow of her brother) Come on, 
Mickey! 

HER BROTHER. (roughly) Aw, gwan, youse! 

WHITE aiRL. Aw right, den. You kin git a lickin’ if you 
wanter. (Gets up to move off). 

HER BROTHER. Aw, git off de eart’! 

WHITE Girt. De old woman’ll be madder’n hell! 

HER BROTHER. (worried now) I’m comin’, ain’t I? Hold 
your horses. 

BLACK GIRL. (toa black boy) Come on, you Joe. We gwine 
git frailed too, you don’t hurry. 

Jor. Go long! 

MIcKEY. Bust up de game, huh? I gotta run! (Jumps to 
his feet). 

OTHER WHITE BOY. Me, too! (Jumps up). 

OTHER BLACK GIRL. Lawdy, it’s late! 

Jor. Me for grub! 

MICKEY. (to JIM HaRRIS) You’s de winner, Jim Crow. Yeh 
gotta play tomorrer. 

sim. (readily) Sure ting, Mick. Come one, come all! (He 
laughs). 

OTHER WHITE BOY. Me, too! I gotta git back at yuh. 

sim—Aw right, Shorty. 

LITTLE GIRLS. Hurry! Comeon,come on! (The siz start off 
together. Then they notice that s1m and ELLA are hesitating, 
standing awkwardly and shyly together. They turn to mock). 

gor. Look at dat Jim Crow! Land sakes, he got a gal! 
(He laughs. They all laugh). 

gim. (ashamed) Ne’er mind, you Chocolate! 

MicKEY. Look at de two softies, will yeh! Mush! Mush! 
(He and the two other boys take this up). 

LITTLE GIRLS. (pointing their fingers at reLLA) Shame! 
Shame! Everybody knows your name! Painty Face! Painty 
Face! 

ELLA. (hanging her head) Shut up! 

LITTLE WHITE GIRL. He’s been carrying her books! 
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COLORED GirL. Can’t you find nuffin’ better’n him, Ella? Look 
at de big feet he got! (She laughs. They all laugh. s1m puts 
one foot on top of the other, looking at ELua). 

ELLA. Mind yer own business, see! (She strides toward them 
angrily. They jump up and dance in an ecstasy, screaming and 
laughing). 

ALL. Found yeh out! Found yeh out! 

mMIcKEY. Mush-head! Jim Crow de Sissy! Stuck on Painty 
Face! 

gor. Will Painty Face let you hold her doll, boy? 

sHorTy. Sissy! Softy! (z11a suddenly begins to cry. At 
this they all howl). 

ALL. Cry-baby! Cry-baby! Look at her! Painty Face! 

gim. (suddenly rushing at them, with clenched fists, furi- 
ously) Shut yo’ moufs! I kin lick de hull of you! (They all 
run away, laughing, shouting, and jeering, quite triumphant now 
that they have made him, too, lose his temper. He comes back 
to ELLA, and stands beside her sheepishly, stepping on one foot 
after the other. Suddenly he blurts out): Don’t bawl no more. 
I done chased ’em. 

ELLA. (comforted, politely) 'T’anks. 

gim. (swelling out) It wasacinch. I kin wipe up de street 
wid any one of dem. (He stretches out his arms, trying to bulge 
out his biceps). Feel dat muscle! 

ELLA. (does so gingerly—then with admiration) My! 

yim. (protectingly) You mustn’t never be scared when I’m 
hanging round, Painty Face. 

ELLA. Don’t call me that, Jim—please! 

gim. (contritely) I didn’t mean nuffin’. I didn’t know 
you'd mind. 

ELLA. I do—more’n anything. 

gim. You oughtn’t to mind. Dey’s jealous, dat’s what. 

ELLA. Jealous? Of what? 

JIM. (pointing to her face) Of dat. Red ’n’ white. It’s 
purty. 

ELLA. I hate it! 
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sim. It’s purty. Yes, it’s—it’s purty. It’s—outa sight! - 

ELLA. I hate it. I wish I was black like you. 

sim. (sort of shrinking) No you don’t. Dey’d call you 
Crow, den—or Chocolate—or Smoke. 

ELLA. I wouldn’t mind. 

sim. (somberly) Dey’d call you nigger sometimes, too. 

ELLA. I wouldn’t mind. 

yim. (humbly) You wouldn’t mind? 

ELLA. No, I wouldn’t mind. (An awkward pause). 

sim. (suddenly) You know what, Ella? Since I been 
tuckin’ yo’ books to school and back, I been drinkin’ lots o’ 
chalk ’n’ water tree times a day. Dat Tom, de barber, he tole 
me dat make me white, if I drink enough. (Pleadingly) Does 
I look whiter? 

ELLA. (comfortingly) Yes—maybe—a little bit 

Jim. (trying a careless tone) Reckon dat Tom’s a liar, an’ 





de joke’s on me! Dat chalk only makes me feel kinder sick 
inside. 

ELLA. (wonderingly) Why do you want to be white? 

sim. Because—just because—lI lak dat better. 

ELLA. I wouldn’t. I like black. Let’s you and me swap. 
I’d like to be black. (Clapping her hands) Gee, that'd be 
fun, if we only could! 





sim. (hesitatingly) Yes—maybe 

ELLA. ‘Then they'd call me Crow, and you’d be Painty Face! 

gim. They wouldn’t never dast call you nigger, you bet! 
I’d kill ’em! (A long pause. Finally she takes his hand shyly. 
They both keep looking as far away from each other as possible). 

ELLA. I like you. 

gim. I like you. 

ELLA. Do you want to be my feller? 

gim. Yes. 

ELLA. Then I’m your girl. 

gim. Yes. (Then grandly) You kin bet none o’ de gang 
gwine call you Painty Face from dis out! I lam’ ’em good! (The 
sun has set. Twilight has fallen on the street. An organ 
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grinder comes up to the corner and plays “Annie Rooney.” 
They stand hand-in-hand and listen. He goes away. It is 
growing dark). 

ELLA. (suddenly) Golly, it’s late! Ill git a lickin’! 

sim. Me, too. 

ELLA. I won’t mind it much. 

gim. Me nuther. 

ELLA. See you going to school tomorrow? 

gim. Sure. 

ELLA. I gotta skip now. 

sim. Me, too. 

ELLA. I like you, Jim. 

gim. I like you. 

ELLA. Don’t forget. 

gim. Don’t you. 

ELLA. Good-by. 

gim. Solong. (They run away from each other—then stop 


abruptly, and turn as at a signal). 


ELLA. 
JIM. 
ELLA. 


Don’t forget. 
I won’t, you bet! 
Here! (She kisses her hand at him, then runs off 


in frantic embarrassment). 


JIM. 


(overcome) Gee! (Then he turns and darts away, as 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT ONE 


Scense Two 


The same corner. Nine years have passed. It is again 
late Spring at a time in the evening which immediately follows 
the hour of Scene One. Nothing has changed much. One 
street is still all white, the other all black. The fire escapes 
are laden with drooping human beings. The grocery store is 
still at the corner. The street noises are now more rhythmically 
mechanical, electricity having taken the place of horse and 
steam. People pass, white and black. They laugh as in Scene 
One. From the street of the whites the high-pitched nasal 
tenor sings: “Gee, I Wish That I Had a Girl,” and the Negro 
replies with “All I Got Was Sympathy.” The singing is fol- 
lowed again by laughter from both streets. Then silence. The 
dusk grows darker. With a spluttering flare the arc-lamp at 
the corner is lit and sheds a pale glare over the street. Two 
young roughs slouch up to the corner, as tough in manner as they 
can make themselves. One is the shorty of Scene One; the 
other the Negro, sor. They stand loafing. A boy of seventeen 
or so passes by, escorting a girl of about the same age. Both 
are dressed in their best, the boy in black with stiff collar, the 
girl in white. 

sHorty. (scornfully) Hully cripes! Pipe who’s here. (To 
the girl, sneeringly) Wha’s matter, Liz? Don’t yer recernize 
yer old fr’ens? 

airL. (frightenedly) Hello, Shorty. 

sHorty. Why de glad rags? Goin’ to graduation? (He tries 
to obstruct their way, but, edging away from him, they turn and 
run). 

gor. Har-har! Look at dem scoot, will you! (sHorTy grins 
with satisfaction). 
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sHoRTY. (looking down other street) Here comes Mickey. 

gor. He won de semi-final last night easy? 

sHorTy. Knocked de bloke out in de thoid. 

gor. Dat boy’s suah a-comin’! He’ll be de champeen jit. 

sHorTy. (judicially) Got a good chanct—if he leaves de 
broads alone. Dat’s where he’s wide open. (micKEY comes in 
from the left. He is dressed loudly, a straw hat with a gaudy 
band cocked over one cauliflower ear. He has acquired a typical 
“nug's” face, with the added viciousness of a natural bully. 
One of his eyes is puffed, almost closed, as a result of his battle 
the night before. He swaggers up). 

BotH. Hello, Mickey. 

MICKEY. Hello. 

gor. Hear you knocked him col’. 

MickEy. Sure. I knocked his block off. (Changing the sub- 
ject). Say. Seen ’em goin’ past to de graduation racket? 

sHortTY. (with a wink) Why? You int’rested? 

gor. (chuckling) Mickey’s gwine roun’ git a good conduct 
medal. 

mMickEY. Sure. Dey kin pin it on de seat o’ me pants. 
(They laugh) Listen. Seen Ella Downey goin’? 

sHoRTY. Painty Face? No, she ain’t been along. 

MICKEY. (with authority) Can dat name, see! Want a bunch 
o fives in yer kisser? Den nix! She’s me goil, understan’? 

Jor. (venturing to joke) Which one? Yo’ number ten? 

MICKEY. (flattered) Sure. De real K. O. one. 

SHORTY. (pointing right—sneeringly) Gee! Pipe Jim Crow 
all dolled up for de racket. 

JOE. (with disgusted resentment) You mean tell me dat 
nigger’s graduatin’? 

sHorty. Ask him. (js1m HarRRIs comes in. He is dressed 
in black, stiff white collar, etc-——a quiet-mannered Negro boy 
with a queerly-baffled, sensitive face). 

gim. (pleasantly) Hello, fellows. (They grunt in reply, 
looking over him scornfully). 

JoE. (staring resentfully) Is you graduatin’ tonight? 
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STM. Nee: 

JOE. (spitting disgustedly) Fo’ Gawd’s sake! You is gittin’ 
high-falutin’ ! 

sim. (smiling deprecatingly) This is my second try. I 
didn’t pass last year. 

sor. What de hell does it git you, huh? Whatever is you 
gwine do wid it now you gits it? Live lazy on yo’ ol’ woman? 

jim. (assertively) I’m going to study and become a lawyer. 

JOE. (with a snort) Fo’ Chris’ sake, nigger! 

sim. (fiercely) Don’t you call me that—not before them! 

JOE. (pugnaciously) Does you deny you’s a nigger? I 
shows you 

MICKEY. (gives them both a push—truculently) Cut it out, 





see! I’m runnin’ dis corner. (Turning to 31m insultingly) 
Say you! Painty Face’s gittin’ her ticket tonight, ain’t she? 





gim. You mean Ella 

MICKEY. Painty Face Downey, dat’s who I mean! I don’t 
have to be perlite wit’ her. She’s me goil! 

gim. (glumly) Yes, she’s graduating. 

sHoRTY. (winks at MickEY) Smart, huh? 

MICKEY. (winks back—meaningly) Willin’ to loin, take it 
from me! (sim stands tensely as if a struggle were going on 
in him). 

yim. (finally blurts out) I want to speak to you, Mickey— 
alone. 

MICKEY. (surprised—insultingly) Aw, what de hell 

yim. (excitedly) It’s important, I tell you! 


! 








MICKEY. Huh? (Stares at him inquisitively—then motions 
the others back carelessly and follows s1m down front). 

SHORTY. Some noive! 

Jor. (vengefully) I gits dat Jim alone, you wait! 

MIcKEY. Well, spill de big news. I ain’t got all night. I 
got a date. 

gim. With—Ella? 

MIcKEY. What’s dat to you? 

gim. (the words tumbling out) What—I wanted to say! I 
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know—lI’ve heard—all the stories—what you’ve been doing 
around the ward—with other girls—it’s none of my business, 
with them—but she—Ella—it’s different—she’s not that 
kind 

MICKEY. (insultingly) Who told yuh so, huh? 

sim. (draws back his fist threateningly) Don’t you dare—! 
- (wickry is so paralyzed by this effrontery that he actually steps 
back). 

MICKEY. Say, cut de comedy! (Beginning to feel insulted) 
Listen, you Jim Crow! Ain’t you wise I could give yuh one 
poke dat’d knock yuh into next week? 





gim. I’m only asking you to act square, Mickey. 

mMicKEY. What's it to yuh? Why, yuh lousy goat, she 
wouldn’t spit on yuh even! She hates de sight of a coon. 

gim. (in agony) I—I know—but once she didn’t mind— 
we were kids together 

MickEy. Aw, ferget dat! Dis is now! 

gim. And I’m still her friend always—even if she don’t like 








colored people 

MICKEY. Coons, why don’t yuh say it right! De trouble wit’ 
you is yuh’re gittin’ stuck up, dat’s what! Stay where yeh be- 
long, see! Yer old man made coin at de truckin’ game and 
yuh’re tryin’ to buy yerself white—graduatin’ and law, for Christ 
sake! Yuh’re gittin’ yerself in Dutch wit’ everyone in de ward 
—and it ain’t cause yer a coon neider. Don’t de gang all train 
wit’ Joe dere and lots of others? But yuh’re tryin’ to buy 
white and it won’t git yuh no place, see! 

gim. (trembling) Some day—lI’ll show you 

MICKEY. (turning away) Aw, gwan! 

gim. D’you think I’d change—be you—your dirty white 

MICKEY. (whirling about) What’s dat? 

yim. (with hysterical vehemence) You act square with her 
—or Ill show you up—I’ll report you—I’ll write to the papers 
—the sporting writers—I’ll let them know how white you are! 

MICKEY. (infuriated) Yuh damn nigger, I’ll bust yer jaw 
in! (Assuming his ring pose he weaves toward sim, his face 








! 
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set in a cruel scowl. sim waits helplessly but with a certain 
dignity). 

sHortTy. Cheese it! A couple bulls! And here’s de Downey 
skoit comin’, too. 

mickEY. I'll get yuh de next time! (ELLA Downey enters 
from the right. She is seventeen, still has the same rose and 
white complexion, is pretty but with a rather repelling bold air 
about her). 

ELLA. (smiles with pleasure when she sees mickEy) Hello, 
Mick. Am I late? Say, I’m so glad you won last night. (She 
glances from one to the other as she feels something in the air) 
Hello! What’s up? 

mickEy. Dis boob. (He indicates 31m scornfully). 

sim. (diffidently) Hello, Ella. 

ELLA. (shortly, turning away) Hello. (Then to mickey) 
Come on, Mick. Walk down with me. I got to hurry. 

sim. (blurts out) Wait—just a second. (Painfully) Ella, 
do you hate—colored people? 

MICKEY. Aw, shut up! 

gim. Please answer. 

ELLA. (forcing alaugh) Say! What is this—another exam? 

sim. (doggedly) Please answer. 

ELLA. (irritably) Of course I don’t! Haven’t I been 
brought up alongside— Why, some of my oldest—the girls I’ve 
been to public school the longest with 

sim. Do you hate me, Ella? 





ELLA. (confusedly and more irritably) Say, is he drunk? 
Why should I? I don’t hate anyone. 

sim. Then why haven’t you ever hardly spoken to me— 
for years? 

ELLA. (resentfully) What would I speak about? You and 
me’ve got nothing in common any more. 

sim. (desperately) Maybe not any more—but—right on 
this corner—do you remember once E 

ELLA. I don’t remember nothing! (Angrily) Say! What’s 
got into you to be butting into my business all of a sudden 
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like this? Because you finally managed to graduate, has it gone 
to your head? 

zim. No, I—only want to help you, Ella. 

ELLA. Of all the nerve! You're certainly forgetting your 
place! Who’s asking you for help, I’d like to know? Shut up 
and stop bothering me! 

Jim. (insistently) If you ever need a friend—a true 
friend 

ELLA. I’ve got lots of friends among my own—kind, I can 
tell you. (EHzasperatedly) You make me sick! Go to the devil! 
(She flounces off. The three men laugh. micxry follows her. 
Jim is stricken. He goes and sinks down limply on a box in 
front of the grocery store). 

sHorTy. I’m going to shoot a drink. Come on, Joe, and 
I'll blow yuh. 

JOE. (who has never ceased to follow every move of s1M’s 
with angry, resentful eyes) Go long. I’se gwine stay here a 
secon’. I got a lil’ argyment. (He points to 31). 

sHorTY. Suit yerself. Do a good job. See yuh later. (He 
goes, whistling). 

Jor. (stands for a while glaring at sim, his fierce little eyes 
peering out of his black face. Then he spits on his hands ag- 
gressively and strides up to the oblivious 31m. He stands in 
front of him, gradually working himself into a fury at the 
other’s seeming indifference to his words) Listen to me, nigger: 
I got a heap to whisper in yo’ ear! Who is you, anyhow? Who 
does you think you is? Don’t yo’ old man and mine work on 
de docks togidder befo’ yo’ old man gits his own truckin’ busi- 
ness? Yo’ ol’ man swallers his nickels, my ol’ man buys him 
beer wid dem and swallers dat—dat’s the on’y diff’rence. Don’t 
you ’n’ me drag up togidder? 

gim. (dully) I’m your friend, Joe. 

gor. No, you isn’t! I ain’t no fren o’ yourn! I don’t even 
know who you is! What’s all dis schoolin’ you doin’? What’s 
all dis dressin’ up and graduatin’ an’ sayin’ you gwine study 
be a lawyer? What’s all dis fakin’ an’ pretendin’ and swellin’ 
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out grand an’ talkin’ soft and perlite? What’s all dis denyin’ 
you's a nigger—an’ wid de white boys listenin’ to you say it! 
Is you aimin’ to buy white wid yo’ ol’ man’s dough like Mickey 
say? What is you? (In a rage at the other’s silence) You 
don’t talk? Den I takes it out o’ yo’ hide! (He grabs sim by 
the throat with one hand and draws the other fist back) Tell 
me befo’ I wrecks yo’ face in! Is you a nigger or isn’t you? 
(Shaking him) Is you a nigger, Nigger? Nigger, is you a 
nigger? 

sim. (looking into his eyes—quietly) Yes. I’m a nigger. 
We're both niggers. (They look at each other for a moment. 
JOE'S rage vanishes. He slumps onto a bow beside s1m’s. He 
offers him a cigarette. s1m takes it. Jor scratches a match and 
lights both their cigarettes). 

JOE. (after a puff, with full satisfaction) Man, why didn’t 
you ’splain dat in de fust place? 

sim. We're both niggers. (The same hand-organ man of 
SceNE ONE comes to the corner. He plays the chorus of “Bon- 
bon Buddie The Chocolate Drop.” They both stare straight 
ahead listening. Then the organ man goes away. A silence. 
JOE gets to his feet). 

gor. I'll go get me a cold beer. (He starts to move off— 
then turns) Time you was graduatin’, ain’t it? (He goes. 
JIM remains sitting on his box staring straight before him as 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT ONE 


Scene THREE 


The same corner five years later. Nothing has changed 
much. It is a night in Spring. The arc-lamp discovers faces 
with a favorless cruelty. The street noises are the same but 
more intermittent and dulled with a quality of fatigue. Two 
people pass, one black and one white. They are tired. They 
both yawn, but neither laughs. There is no laughter from the 
two streets. From the street of the whites the tenor, more 
nasal than ever and a bit drunken, wails in high barber-shop 
falsetto the last half of the chorus of “When I Lost You.” The 
Negro voice, a bit maudlin in turn, replies with the last half of 
“Waitin? for the Robert E. Lee.” Silence. suorty enters. 
He looks tougher than ever, the typical gangster. He stands 
waiting, singing a bit drunkenly, peering down the street. 

sHorRTY. (indignantly) Yuh bum! Ain’t yuh ever comin’? 
(He begins to sing: “And sewed up in her yeller kimona, She 
had a blue-barreled forty-five gun, For to get her man Who’d 
done her wrong.” Then he comments scornfully) Not her, 
dough! No gat for her. She ain’t got de noive. A little sugar. 
Dat’ll fix her. (exza enters. She is dressed poorly, her face 
is pale and hollow-eyed, her voice cold and tired). 

sHortTy. Yuh got de message? 

ELLA. Here I am. 

sHorty. How yuh been? 

ELLA. All right. (A pause. He looks at her puzzledly). 

sHorty. (a bit embarrassedly) Well, I s’pose yuh’d like 
me to give yuh some dope on Mickey, huh? 

ELLA. No. 

suorty. Mean to say yuh don’t wanter know where he is 
or what he’s doin’? 
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ELLA. No. 

sHorty. Since when? 

ELLA. A long time. 

sHoRTY. (after a pause—with a rat-like viciousness) Be- 
tween you’n me, kid, you'll get even soon—you’n all de odder 
dames he’s tossed. I’m on de inside. I’ve watched him trainin’. 
His next scrap, watch it! He'll go! It won’t be de odder guy. 
It'll be all youse dames he’s kidded—and de ones what’s kidded 
him. Youse’ll all be in de odder guy’s corner. He won’t need 
no odder seconds. Youse’ll trow water on him, and sponge his 
face, and take de kinks out of his socker—and Mickey’ll catch 
it on de button—and he won’t be able to take it no more— 
cause all your weight—you and de odders—'ll be behind dat 
punch. Ha ha! (He laughs an evil laugh) And Mickey’ll go 
—down to his knees first—(He sinks to his knees in the attitude 
of a groggy boxer). 

ELLA. I’d like to see him on his knees! 

sHorty. And den—flat on his pan—dead to de world—de 
boidies singin’ in de trees—ten—out! (He suits his action to 
the words, sinking flat on the pavement, then rises and laughs 
the same evil laugh). 

ELLA. He’s been out—for me—a long time. (A pause) 
Why did you send for me? 

sHorty. He sent me. 

ELLA. Why? 

sHorTy. To slip you dis wad o’ dough. (He reluctantly 
takes a roll of bills from his pocket and holds it out to her). 

ELLA. (looks at the money indifferently) What for? 

sHorTY. For you. 

ELLA. No. 

sHorTy. For de kid den. 

ELLA. The kid’s dead. He took diphtheria. 

sHorTY. Hell yuh say! When? : 

ELLA. A long time. 

sHorTy. Why didn’t you write Mickey 

ELLA. Why should I? He’d only be glad. 
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sHoRTY. (after a pause) Well—it’s better. 

ELLA. Yes. 

sHorTy. You made up wit yer family? 

ELLA. No chance. 

sHorty. Livin’ alone? 

ELLA. In Brooklyn. 

sHorty. Workin’? 

ELLA. In a factory. 

sHorty. You're a sucker. There’s lots of softer snaps fer 
you, kid 

ELLA. I know what you mean. No. 

sHorty. Don’t yuh wanter step out no more—have fun— 
live? 

ELLA. I’m through. 

sHorty. (mockingly) Jump in de river, huh? T’ink it 
over, baby. I kin start yuh right in my stable. No one'll 
bodder yuh den. I got influence. 

ELLA. (without emphasis) You're a dirty dog. Why doesn’t 
someone kill you? 

sHorty. Is dat so! What’re you? They say you been trav- 
elin’ round with Jim Crow. 

ELLA. He’s been my only friend. 

sHorty. A nigger! 

ELLA. The only white man in the world! Kind and white. 
You're all black—black to the heart. 

sHorty. Nigger-lover! (He throws the money in her face. 
It falls to the street) Listen, you! Mickey says he’s off of yuh 
for keeps. Dis is de finish! Dat’s what he sent me to tell you. 
(Glances at her searchingly—a pause) Yuh won’t make no 
trouble? 

ELLA. Why should I? He’s free. The kid’s dead. I’m free. 
No hard feelings—only—I’ll be there in spirit at his next fight, 
tell him! Ill take your tip—the other corner—second the 
punch—nine—ten—out! He’s free! That’s all. (She grins 
horribly at sHorty) Go away, Shorty. 

sHorty. (looking at her and shaking his head—maudlinly) 
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Groggy! Groggy! We’re all groggy! Gluttons for punishment! 
Me for adrink. Solong. (He goes. A Salvation Army band 
comes toward the corner. They are playing and singing “Till 
We Meet at Jesus’ Feet.” They reach the end as they enter 
and stop before ELLA. THE CAPTAIN steps forward). 





CAPTAIN. Sister 

ELLA. (picks up the money and drops it in his hat—mock- 
ingly) Here. Go save yourself. Leave me alone. 

A WOMAN SALVATIONIST. Sister 

ELLA. Never mind that. I’m not in your line—yet. (As 
they hesitate, wonderingly) I want to be alone. (To the 
thud of the big drum they march off. ELLA sits down on a box, 
her hands hanging at her sides. Presently JIM HARRIS comes in. 
He has grown into a quietly-dressed, studious-looking Negro 
with an intelligent yet queerly-baffied face). 

sim. (with a joyous but bewildered cry) Ella! I just saw 
Shorty 

ELLA. (smiling at him with frank affection) He had a mes- 
sage from Mickey. 

gim. (sadly) Ah! 

ELLA. (pointing to the box behind her) Sit down. (He 
does so. A pause—then she says indifferently) It’s finished. 








I’m free, Jim. 

sim. (wearily) We're never free—except to do what we 
have to do. 

ELLA. What are you getting gloomy about all of a sudden? 

sim. I’ve got the report from the school. I’ve flunked again. 

ELLA. Poor Jim. 

sim. Don’t pity me. Id like to kick myself all over the 
block. Five years—and I’m still plugging away where I ought 
to have been at the end of two. 

ELLA. Why don’t you give it up? 

sim. No! 

ELLA. After all, what’s being a lawyer? 

sim. A lot—to me—what it means. (Intensely) Why, if 
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I was a Member of the Bar right now, Ella, I believe I’d almost 
have the courage to 
ELLA. What? 

sim. Nothing. (After a pause—gropingly) I can’t explain 
—just—but it hurts like fire. It brands me in my pride. I swear 
I know more’n any member of my class. I ought to, I study 
harder. I work like the devil. It’s all in my head—all fine and 
correct to a T. Then when I’m called on—I stand up—all 
the white faces looking at me—and I can feel their eyes—I hear 
my own voice sounding funny, trembling—and all of a sudden 
it’s all gone in my head—there’s nothing remembered—and I 
hear myself stuttering—and give up—sit down They don’t 
laugh, hardly ever. They’re kind. They’re good people. (In 
a frenzy) They’re considerate, damn them! But I feel 
branded ! 

ELLA. Poor Jim. 

Jim. (going on painfully) And it’s the same thing in the 
written exams. For weeks before I study all night. I can’t 
sleep anyway. I learn it all, I see it, I understand it. Then 
they give me the paper in the exam room. I look it over, I 
know each answer—perfectly. I take up my pen. On all sides 
are white men starting to write. They’re so sure—even the 
ones that I know know nothing. But I know it all—but I 
can’t remember any more—it fades—it goes—it’s gone. There’s 
a blank in my head—stupidity—I sit like a fool fighting to 
remember a little bit here, a little bit there—not enough to 
pass—not enough for anything—when I know it all! 

ELLA. (compassionately) Jim. It isn’t worth it. You don't 











need to 

sim. I need it more than anyone ever needed anything. I 
need it to live. 

ELLA. What’ll it prove? 

sim. Nothing at all much—but everything to me. 

ELLA. You're so much better than they are in every other 
way. 

sim. (looking up at her) Then—you understand? 
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ELLA. Of course. (Affectionately) Don’t I know how fine 
you’ve been to me! You’ve been the only one in the world 
who’s stood by me—the only understanding person—and all 
after the rotten way I used to treat you. 

zim. But before that—way back so high—you treated me 
good. (He smiles). 

ELLA. You've been white to me, Jim. (She takes his hand). 

gim. White—to you! 

MLLA. ” Yes, 

sim. All love is white. I’ve always loved you. (This with 
the deepest humility). 

ELLA. Even now—after all that’s happened! 

gim. Always. 

ELLA. I like you, Jim—better than anyone else in the world. 

zim. That’s more than enough, more than I ever hoped for. 
(The organ grinder comes to the corner. He plays the chorus 
of “Annie Laurie.” They sit listening, hand in hand) Would 
you ever want to marry me, Ella? 

ELLA. Yes, Jim. 

jim. (as if this quick consent alarmed him) No, no, don’t 
answer now. Wait! Turn it over in your mind! Think what 
it means to you! Consider it—over and over again! I’m in no 
hurry, Ella. . I can wait months—years 

ELLA. I’m alone. I’ve got to be helped. I’ve got to help 
someone—or it’s the end—one end or another. 

gim. (eagerly) Oh, I'll help—I know I can help—lI’ll give 
my life to help you—that’s what I’ve been living for 

ELLA. But can I help you? Can I help you? 

gim. Yes! Yes! We'll go abroad where a man is a man— 
where it don’t make that difference—where people are kind and 
wise to see the soul under skins, I don’t ask you to love me— 
I don’t dare to hope nothing like that! I don’t want nothing— 
only to wait—to know you like me—to be near you—to keep 
harm away—to make up for the past—to never let you suffer 
any more—to serve you—to lie at your feet like a dog that 
loves you—to kneel by your bed like a nurse that watches over 
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you sleeping—to preserve and protect and shield you from evil 
and sorrow—to give my life and my blood and all the strength 
that’s in me to give you peace and joy—to become your slave !— 
yes, be your slave—your black slave that adores you as sacred! 
(He has sunk to his knees. In a frenzy of self-abnegation, as 
he says the last words he beats his head on the flagstones). 
ELLA. (overcome and alarmed) Jim! Jim! Yow’re crazy! 
I want to help you, Jim—lI want to help 





(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT ONE 


Scene Four 


Some weeks or so later. A street in the same ward in front 
of an old brick church. The church sets back from the side- 
walk in a yard enclosed by a rusty iron railing with a gate at 
center. On each side of this yard are tenements. The buildings 
have a stern, forbidding look. All the shades on the windows 
are drawn down, giving an effect of staring, brutal eyes that 
pry callously at human beings without acknowledging them. 
Even the two tall, narrow church windows on either side of the 
arched door are blanked with dull green shades. It is a bright 
sunny morning. The district is unusually still, as if it were 
waiting, holding its breath. 

From the street of the blacks to the right a Negro tenor sings 
in a voice of shadowy richness—the first stanza with a contented, 


childlike melancholy— 


Sometimes I feel like a mourning dove, 

Sometimes I feel like a mourning dove, 

Sometimes I feel like a mourning dove, 
I feel like a mourning dove. 
Feel like a mourning dove. 


The second with a dreamy, boyish exultance— 


Sometimes I feel like an eagle in the air, 
Sometimes I feel like an eagle in the air, 
Sometimes I feel like an eagle in the air, 
I feel like an eagle in the air. 
Feel like an eagle in the air. 
120 
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The third with a brooding, earthbound sorrow— 


Sometimes I wish that I’d never been born, 
Sometimes I wish that I’d never been born, 
Sometimes I wish that I’d never been born, 
I wish that I’d never been born. 
Wish that I’d never been born. 


As the music dies down there is a pause of waiting stillness. 
This is broken by one startling, metallic clang of the church-bell. 
As if it were a signal, people—men, women, children—pour 
from the two tenements, whites from the tenement to the left, 
blacks from the one to the right. They hurry to form into two 
racial lines on each side of the gate, rigid and unyielding, staring 
across at each other with bitter hostile eyes. The halves of the 
big church door swing open and 31M and ELLA step out from the 
darkness within into the sunlight. The doors slam behind them 
like wooden lips of an idol that has spat them out. sim is 
dressed in black. "tua in white, both with extreme plainness. 
They stand in the sunlight, shrinking and confused. All the 
hostile eyes are now concentrated on them. They become aware 
of the two lines through which they must pass; they hesitate 
and tremble; then stand there staring back at the people as fixed 
and immovable as they are. The organ grinder comes in from 
the right. He plays the chorus of “Old Black Joe.” As he 
finishes the bell of the church clangs one more single stroke, 
insistently dismissing. 


gim. (as if the sound had awakened him from a trance, 
reaches out and takes her hand) Come. Time we got to the 
steamer. Time we sailed away over the sea. Come, Honey! 
(She tries to answer but her lips tremble; she cannot take her 
eyes off the eyes of the people; she is unable to move. He sees 
this and, keeping the same tone of profound, affectionate kind- 
ness, he points upward in the sky, and gradually persuades her 
eyes to look up) Look up, Honey! See the sun! Feel his 
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warm eye lookin’ down! Feel how kind he looks! Feel his 
blessing deep in your heart, your bones! Look up, Honey! 
(Her eyes are fixed on the sky now. Her face is calm. She 
tries to smile bravely back at the sun. Now he pulls her by 
the hand, urging her gently to walk with him down through the 
yard and gate, through the lines of people. He is maintaining an 
attitude to support them through the ordeal only by a terrible 
effort, which manifests itself in the hysteric quality of ecstasy 
which breaks into his voice) And look at the sky! Ain’t it 
kind and blue! Blue for hope. Don’t they say blue’s for hope? 
Hope! That’s for us, Honey. All those blessings in the sky! 
What’s it the Bible says? Falls on just and unjust alike? No, 
that’s the sweet rain. Pshaw, what am I saying? All mixed, 
up. There’s no unjust about it. We’re all the same—equally 
just—under the sky—under the sun—under God—-sailing over 
the sea—to the other side of the world—the side where Christ 
was born—the kind side that takes count of the soul—over the 
sea—the sea’s blue, too . Let’s not be late—let’s get that 
steamer! (They have reached the curb now, passed the lines 
of people. She is looking up to the sky with an expression of 
trancelike calm and peace. He is on the verge of collapse, his 





face twitching, his eyes staring. He calls hoarsely): Taxi! 
Where is he? Taxi! 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scene OnE 


Two years later. A flat of the better sort in the Negro 
district near the corner of Act One. This is the parlor. Its 
furniture is a queer clash. The old pieces are cheaply ornate, 
naively, childishly gaudy—the new pieces give evidence of a taste 
that is diametrically opposed, severe to the point of somberness. 
On one wall, in a heavy gold frame, is a colored photograph— 
the portrait of an elderly Negro with an able, shrewd face but 
dressed in outlandish lodge regalia, a get-up adorned with medals, 
sashes, a cocked hat with frills—the whole effect as absurd to 
contemplate as one of Napoleon’s Marshals in full uniform. In 
the left corner, where a window lights it effectively, is a Negro 
primitive mask from the Congo—a grotesque face, inspiring 
obscure, dim connotations in one’s mind, but beautifully done, 
conceived in a true religious spirit. In this room, however, the 
mask acquires an arbitrary accentuation. It dominates by a 
diabolical quality that contrast imposes upon it. 

There are two windows on the left looking out in the street. 
In the rear, a door to the hall of the building. In the right, a 
doorway with red and gold portiéres leading into the bedroom 
and the rest of the flat. Everything is cleaned and polished. 
The dark brown wall paper is new, the brilliantly figured carpet 
also. There is a round mahogany table at center. In a rocking 
chair by the table mrs. HarRRIs is sitting. She is a mild-looking, 
gray-haired Negress of sixty-five, dressed in an old-fashioned 
Sunday-best dress. Walking about the room nervously is HAT- 
Tin, her daughter, s1m’s sister, a woman of about thirty with a 
high-strung, defiant face—an intelligent head showing both 
power and courage. She is dressed severely, mannishly. 

It is a fine morning in Spring. Sunshine comes through the 
windows at the left. 7 
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MRS. HARRIS. ‘Time dey was here, ain’t it? 

HATTIE. (impatiently) Yes. 

MRS. H. (worriedly) You ain’t gwine ter kick up a fuss, is 
you—like you done wid Jim befo’ de weddin’? 

HATTIE. No. What’s done is done. 

mrs. H. We mustn’t let her see we hold it agin’ her—de bad 
dat happened to her wid dat no-count fighter. 

HATTIE. I certainly never give that a thought. It’s what 
she’s done to Jim—making him run away and give up his 
fight ! 

mrs. H. Jim loves her a powerful lot, must be. 

HATTIE. (after a pause—bitterly) I wonder if she loves 





Jim! 

mrs. H. She must, too. Yes, she must, too. Don’t you 
forget dat it was hard for her—mighty, mighty hard—harder 
for de white dan for de black! 

HATTIE. (indignantly) Why should it be? 

Mrs. H. (shaking her head) I ain’t talkin’ of shoulds. It’s 
too late for shoulds. Dey’s o’ny one should. (Solemnly) De 
white and de black shouldn’t mix dat close. Dere’s one road 
where de white goes on alone; dere’s anudder road where de 





black goes on alone 

HATTIE. Yes, if they’d only leave us alone! 

mrs. H. Dey leaves your Pa alone. He comes to de top 
till he’s got his own business, lots 0’ money in de bank, he owns 
a building even befo’ he die. (She looks up proudly at the 
picture. HATTIE sighs impatiently—then her mother goes on) 
Dey leaves me alone. I bears four children into dis worl’, two 
dies, two lives, I helps you two grow up fine an’ healthy and 
eddicated wid schoolin’ and money fo’ yo’ comfort 





HATTIE. (impatiently) Ma! 

mrs. H. I does de duty God set for me in dis worl’. Dey 
leaves me alone. (HatTTIE goes to the window to hide her ea- 
asperation. The mother broods for a minute—then goes on) 
The worl’ done change. Dey ain’t no satisfaction wid nuffin’ 
no more. 
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Hattie. Oh! (Then after a pause) They'll be here any 
minute now. 

mrs. H. Why didn’t you go meet ’em at de dock like I 
axed you? © 

HATTIE. I couldn’t. My face and Jim’s among those hun- 
dreds of white faces (With a harsh laugh) It would give 
her too much advantage! 

MRS. H. (impatiently) Don’t talk dat way! What makes 
you so proud? (Then after a pause—sadly) Hattie. 

HATTIE. (turning) Yes, Ma. 

mrs. H. I want to see Jim again—my only boy—but—all de 
same I’d ruther he stayed away. He say in his letter he’s 
happy, she’s happy, dey likes it dere, de folks don’t think 
nuffin’ but what’s natural at seeing *em married. Why don’t 
dey stay? 

HATTIE. (vehemently) No! They were cowards to run 
away. If they believe in what they’ve done, then let them face 
it out, live it out here, be strong enough to conquer all prejudice! 

Mrs. H. Strong? Dey ain’t many strong. Dey ain’t many 
happy neider. Dey was happy ovah yondah. 

HATTIE. We don’t deserve happiness till we’ve fought the 
fight of our race and won it! (In the pause that follows there 
is a ring from back in the flat) It’s the door bell! You go, 
Ma. I—I—I’d rather not. (Her mother looks at her rebuk- 
ingly and goes out agitatedly through the portiéres. HATTIE 
waits, nervously walking about, trying to compose herself. 
There is along pause. Finally the portiéres are parted and 31m 
enters. He looks much older, graver, worried). 

gim. Hattie! 

HATTIE. Jim! (They embrace with great affection). 

jim. It’s great to see you again! You're looking fine. 

HATTIE. (looking at him searchingly) You look well, too— 
thinner maybe—and tired. (Then as she sees him frowning) 
But where’s Ella? 

sim. With Ma. (Apologetically) She sort of—broke down 
—when we came in. The trip wore her out. 
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HATTIE. (coldly) I see. 

gim. Oh, it’s nothing serious. Nerves. She needs a rest. 

HATTIE. Wasn't living in France restful? 

yim. Yes, but—too lonely—especially for her. 

HATTIE. (resentfully) Why? Didn’t the people there want 
to associate P 

sim. (quickly) Oh, no indeedy, they didn’t think anything 
of that. (After a pause) But—she did. For the first year 
it was all right. Ella liked everything a lot. She went out 
with French folks and got so she could talk it a little—and I 
learned it—a little. We were having a right nice time. I 
never thought then we'd ever want to come back here. 

HATTIE. (frowning) But—what happened to change you? 

yim. (after a pause—haltingly) Well—you see—the first 
year—she and I were living around—like friends—like a brother 





and sister—like you and I might. 
HATTIE. (her face becoming more and more drawn and tense) 
? (She shudders—then after a pause) 





You mean—then 
She loves you, Jim? 

sim. If I didn’t know that I’d have to jump in the river. 

HATTIE. Are you sure she loves you? 

gim. Isn’t that why she’s suffering? 

HATTIE. (letting her breath escape through her clenched 
teeth) Ah! 

yim. (suddenly springs up and shouts almost hysterically) 
Why d’you ask me all those damn questions? Are you trying to 
make trouble between us? 

HATTIE. (controlling herself—quietly) No, Jim. 

sim. (after a pause—contritely) I’m sorry, Hattie. I’m 
kind of on edge today. (He sinks down on his chair—then 
goes on as if something forced him to speak) After that we 
got to living housed in. Ella didn’t want to see nobody, she 
said just the two of us was enough. I was happy then—and 
I really guess she was happy, too—in a way—for a while. 
(Again a pause) But she never did get to wanting to go out 
any place again. She got to saying she felt she’d be sure to. 
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run into someone she knew—from over here. So I moved us 
out to the country where no tourist ever comes—but it didn’t 
make any difference to her. She got to avoiding the French 
folks the same as if they were Americans and I couldn’t get 
it out of her mind. She lived in the house and got paler and 
paler, and more and more nervous and scarey, always imagining 
things—until I got to imagining things, too. I got to feeling 
blue. Got to sneering at myself that I wasn’t any better than 
a quitter because I sneaked away right after getting married, 
didn’t face nothing, gave up trying to become a Member of the 
Bar—and I got to suspecting Ella must feel that way about 
me, too—that I wasn’t a real man! 

HATTIE. (indignantly) She couldn’t! 

sim. (with hostility) You don’t need to tell me! All this 
was only in my own mind. We never quarreled a single bit. 
We never said a harsh word. We were as close to each other 
as could be. We were all there was in the world to each other. 
We were alone together! (A pause) Well, one day I got so 
I couldn’t stand it. I could see she couldn’t stand it. So I just 
up and said: Ella, we’ve got to have a plain talk, look every- 
thing straight in the face, hide nothing, come out with the 
exact truth of the way we feel. 

Hattie. And you decided to come back! 

gim. Yes. We decided the reason we felt sort of ashamed 
was we'd acted like cowards. We'd run away from the thing 
—-and taken it with us. We decided to come back and face 
it and live it down in ourselves, and prove to ourselves we 
were strong in our love—and then, and that way only, by 
being brave we’d free ourselves, and gain confidence, and be 
really free inside and able then to go anywhere and live in 
peace and equality with ourselves and the world without any 
guilty uncomfortable feeling coming up to rile us. (He has 
talked himself now into a state of happy confidence). 

HATTIE. (bending over and kissing him) Good for you! I 
admire you so much, Jim! I admire both of you! And are you 
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going to begin studying right away and get admitted to the 
Bar? 

gm. You bet I am! 

HATTIE. You must, Jim! Our race needs men like you to 





come to the front and help (As voices are heard approach- 
ing she stops, stiffens, and her face grows cold). 

Jim. (noticing this—warningly) Remember Ella’s been sick! 
(Losing control—threateningly) You be nice to her, you hear! 
(mrs. HARRIS enters, showing ELLA the way. The colored woman 
is plainly worried and perplexed. "Lua is pale, with a strange, 
haunted expression in her eyes. She runs to s1m as to a refuge, 
clutching his hands in both of hers, looking from MRS. HARRIS 
to HATTIE with a frightened defiance). 

mrs. H. Dere he is, child, big’s life! She was afraid we'd 
done kidnapped you away, Jim. 

sim. (patting her hand) This place ought to be familiar, 
Ella. Don’t you remember playing here with us sometimes as a 
kid? 

ELLA. (queerly—with a frown of effort) I remember play- 
ing marbles one night—but that was on the street. 

sim. Don’t you remember Hattie? 

HATTIE. (coming forward with a forced smile) It was a 
long time ago—but I remember Ella. (She holds out her 
hand). 

ELLA. (taking it—looking at uartixr with the same queer 
defiance) I remember. But you’ve changed so much. 

HATTIE. (stirred to hostility by ELLa’s manner—condescend- 
ingly) Yes, I’ve grown older, naturally. (Then in a tone which, 
as tf in spite of herself, becomes bragging) I’ve worked so 
hard. First I went away to college, you know—then I took up 
post-graduate study—when suddenly I decided I’d accomplish 
more good if I gave up learning and took up teaching. (She 
suddenly checks herself, ashamed, and stung by nuua’s indiffer- 
ence) But this sounds like stupid boasting. I don’t mean 
that. I was only explaining 

ELLA. (indifferently) I didn’t know you'd been to school 
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so long. (A pause) Where are you teaching? In a colored 
school, I suppose. (There is an indifferent superiority in her 
words that is maddening to HATTIE). 

HATTIE. (controlling herself) Yes. A private school en- 
dowed by some wealthy members of our race. 

ELLA. (suddenly—even eagerly) Then you must have taken 
lots of examinations and managed to pass them, didn’t you? 

HATTIE. (biting her lips) I always passed with honors! 

ELLA. Yes, we both graduated from the same High School, 
didn’t we? That was dead easy for me. Why I hardly even 
looked at a book. But Jim says it was awfully hard for him. 
He failed one year, remember? (She turns and smiles at s1m 
—a tolerant, superior smile but one full of genuine love. HATTIE 
is outraged, but s1m smiles). 

sim. Yes, it was hard for me, Honey. 

ELLA. And the law school examinations Jim hardly ever could 
pass at all. Could you? (She laughs lovingly). 

HATTIE. (harshly) Yes, he could! He can! He'll pass 
them now—if you'll give him a chance! 

Jim. (angrily) Hattie! 

mrs. HARRIS. Hold yo’ fool tongue! 

HaTTiE. (sullenly) I’m sorry. (Lua has shrunk back 
against sim. She regards uartic with a sort of wondering 
hatred. Then she looks away about the room. Suddenly her 
eyes fasten on the primitive mask and she gives a stifled scream). 

zim. What’s the matter, Honey? 

ELLA. (pointing) That! For God’s sake, what is it? 

HATTIE. (scornfully) It’s a Congo mask. (She goes and 
picks it up) Ill take it away if you wish. I thought you'd 
like it. It was my wedding present to Jim. 

ELLA. What is it? 

HATTIE. It’s a mask which used to be worn in religious cere- 
monies by my people in Africa. But, aside from that, it’s beau- 
tifully made, a work of Art by a real artist—as real in his 
way as your Michael Angelo. (Forces mxua to take it) Here. 
Just notice the workmanship. 
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ELLA. (defiantly) I’m not scared of it if you’re not. (Look- 
ing at it with disgust) Beautiful? Well, some people cer- 
tainly have queer notions! It looks ugly to me and stupid— 
like a kid’s game—making faces! (She slaps it contemptu- 
ously) Pooh! You needn’t look hard at me. I'll give you the 
laugh. (She goes to put it back on the stand). 

gim. Maybe, if it disturbs you, we better put it in some 
other room. 

ELLA. (defiantly aggressive) No. I want it here where I 
can give it the laugh! (She sets it there again—then turns 
suddenly on HATTIE with aggressive determination) Jim’s not 
going to take any more examinations! JI won’t let him! 

HATTIE. (bursting forth) Jim! Do you hear that? There’s 
white justice!—their fear for their superiority! 

ELLA. (with a terrified pleading) Make her go away, Jim! 

sim. (losing control—furiously to his sister) Hither you 
leave here—or we will! 

MRS. H. (weeping—throws her arms around uartiz) Let’s 
go, chile! Let’s go! 

HATTIE. (calmly now) Yes, Ma. All right. (They go 
through the portiéres. As soon as they are gone, 31m suddenly 
collapses into a chair and hides his head in his hands. ELLA 
stands beside him for a moment. She stares distractedly about 
her, at the portrait, at the mask, at the furniture, at s1m. She 
seems fighting to escape from some weight on her mind. She 
throws this off and, completely her old self for the moment, 
kneels by s1m and pats his shoulder). 

ELLA. (with kindness and love) Don’t, Jim! Don’t cry, 
please! You don’t suppose I really meant that about the ex- 
aminations, do you? Why, of course, I didn’t mean a word! 
I couldn’t mean it! I want you to take the examinations! I 





want you to pass! I want you to be a lawyer! I want you 
to be the best lawyer in the country! I want you to show 
’em—all the dirty sneaking, gossiping liars that talk behind 
our backs—what a man I married. I want the whole world 
to know you're the whitest of the white! I want you to climb 
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and climb—and step on ’em, stamp right on their mean faces! 
I love you, Jim. You know that! 

yim. (calm again—happily) I hope so, Honey—and Ill 
make myself worthy. 

HATTIE. (appears in the doorway—quietly) We're going 
now, Jim.” 

ELLA. No. Don’t go. 

HATTIE. We were going to, anyway. This is your house 
—Mother’s gift to you, Jim. 

sim. (astonished) But I can’t accept 
going? 

HATTIE. We've got a nice flat in the Bronx—(with bitter 
pride) in the heart of the Black Belt—the panna nara our 
own people! 

yim. (angrily) You're crazy—lI’ll see Ma 
out. HATTIE and ELLA stare at each other with scorn and hatred 
for a moment, then HATTIE goes. ELLA remains kneeling for 
a moment by the chair, her eyes dazed and strange as she looks 
about her. Then she gets to her feet and stands before the 
portrait of s1m’s father—with a sneer). 

ELLA. It’s his Old Man—all dolled up like a circus horse! 
Well, they can’t help it. It’s in the blood, I suppose. They’re 
ignorant, that’s all there is to it. (She moves to the mask— 
forcing a mocking tone) Hello, sport! Who d’you think you're 
scaring? Not me! I'll give you the laugh. He won’t pass, 
you wait and see. Not in a thousand years! (She goes to the 
window and looks down at the street and mutters) All black! 
Every one of them! (Then with sudden excitement) No, 
there’s one. Why, it’s Shorty! (She throws the window open 
and calls) Shorty! Shorty! Hello, Shorty! (She leans out 
and waves—then stops, remains there for a moment looking 
down, then shrinks back on the floor suddenly as if she wanted 
to hide—her whole face in an anguish) Say! Say! I wonder? 
—No, he didn’t hear you. Yes, he did, too! He must have! 
I yelled so loud you could hear me in Jersey! No, what are 
you talking about? How would he hear with all the kids yelling 





Where are you 





(He goes 
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down there? He never heard a word, I tell you! He did, too! 
He didn’t want to hear you! He didn’t want to let anyone 
know he knew you! Why don’t you acknowledge it? What are 
you lying about? I’m not! Why shouldn’t he? Where does 
he come in to—for God’s sake, who is Shorty, anyway? A 
pimp! Yes, and a dope-peddler, too! D’you mean to say he’d 
have the nerve to hear me call him and then deliberately ? 
Yes, I mean to say it! I do say it! And it’s true, and you 
know it, and you might as well be honest for a change and 
admit it! He heard you but he didn’t want to hear you! 
He doesn’t want to know you any more. No, not even him! 
He’s afraid it’d get him in wrong with the old gang. Why? 
You know well enough! Because you married a—a—a—well, 
I won’t say it, but you know without my mentioning names! ELLA 
springs to her feet in horror and shakes off her obsession with 
a frantic effort) Stop! (Then whimpering like a frightened 
child) Jim! Jim! Jim! Where are you? I want you, Jim! 
(She runs out of the room as 





(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scenrt Two 


The same. Six months later. It is evening. The walls 
of the room appear shrunken in, the ceiling lowered, so that 
the furniture, the portrait, the mask look unnaturally large 
and domineering. sim is seated at the table studying, law books 
piled by his elbows. He is keeping his attention concentrated 
only by a driving physical effort which gives his face the ez- 
pression of a runner’s near the tape. His forehead shines with 
perspiration. He mutters one sentence from Blackstone over 
and over again, tapping his forehead with his fist in time to 
the rhythm he gives the stale words. But, in spite of himself, 
his attention wanders, his eyes have an uneasy, hunted look, 
he starts at every sound in the house or from the street. Finally, 
he remains rigid, Blackstone forgotten, his eyes fixed on the 
portiéres with tense grief. Then he groans, slams the book 
shut, goes to the window and throws it open and sinks down 
beside it, his arms on the sill, his head resting wearily on his 
arms, staring out into the night, the pale glare from the arc- 
lamp on the corner throwing his face into relief. The portiéres 
on the right are parted and HATTIE comes in. 


HATTIE. (not seeing him at the table) Jim! (Discovering 
him) Oh, there you are. What’re you doing? 

gim. (turning to her) Resting. Cooling my head. (Forc- 
ing a smile) ‘These law books certainly are a sweating propo- 
sition! (Then, anziously) How is she? 

HATTIE. She’s asleep now. I felt it was safe to leave her 
for a minute. (After a pause) What did the doctor tell you, 
Jim? 

yim. The same old thing. She must have rest, he says, 
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her mind needs rest (Bitterly) But he can’t tell me any 
prescription for that rest—leastways not any that’d work. 

HaTTin. (after a pause) I think you ought to leave her, 
Jim—or let her leave you—for a while, anyway. 

gim. (angrily) You're like the doctor. Everything’s so 
simple and easy. Do this and that happens. Only it don't. 
Life isn’t simple like that—not in this case, anyway—no, it 
isn’t simple a bit. (After a pause) I can’t leave her. She 
can’t leave me. And there’s a million little reasons combining 
to make one big reason why we can’t. (A pause) For her 
sake—if it’d do her good—I’d go—I’d leave—I’d do anything 
—-because I love her. I’d kill myself even—jump out of this 
window this second—I’ve thought it over, too—but that’d only 
make matters worse for her. I’m all she’s got in the world! 
Yes, that isn’t bragging or fooling myself. I know that for a 
fact! Don’t you know that’s true? (There is a pleading for 
the certainty he claims). 





HaTTiIZ. Yes, I know she loves you, Jim. I know that now. 

sim. (simply) Then we’ve got to stick together to the end, 
haven’t we, whatever comes—and hope and pray for the best? 
(A pause—then hopefully) I think maybe this is the crisis 
in her mind. Once she settles this in herself, she’s won to the 
other side. And me—once I become a Member of the Bar— 
then I win, too! We’re both free—by our own fighting down 
our own weakness! We're both really, truly free! Then we 
can be happy with ourselves here or anywhere. She'll be 
proud then! Yes, she’s told me again and again, she says 
she'll be actually proud! 

HATTIE. (turning away to conceal her emotion) Yes, I’m 
sure—but you mustn’t study too hard, Jim! You mustn’t study 
too awfully hard! 

gim. (gets up and goes to the table and sits down wearily) 
Yes, I know. Oh, I'll pass easily. I haven’t got any scarey 
feeling about that any more. And I’m doing two years’ work 
in one here alone. That’s better than schools, eh? 

HATTIE. (doubtfully) It’s wonderful, Jim. 
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sim. (his spirit evaporating) If I can only hold out! It’s 
hard! I’m worn out. I don’t sleep. I get to thinking and 
thinking. My head aches and burns like fire with thinking. 
Round and round my thoughts go chasing like crazy chickens 
hopping and flapping before the wind. It gets me crazy mad 
—’cause I can’t stop! 

HATTIE. (watching him for a while and seeming to force 
herself to speak) The doctor didn’t tell you all, Jim. 

gim. (dully) What’s that? 

HATTIE. He told me you're liable to break down too, if you 
don’t take care of yourself. 

gim. (abjectly weary) Let ’er come! I don’t care what 
happens to me. Maybe if I get sick she’ll get well. There’s 
only so much bad luck allowed to one family, maybe. (He 
forces a wan smile). 

HATTIE. (hastily) Don’t give in to that idea, for the 
Lord’s sake! 

sim. I’m tired—and blue—that’s all. 

HATTIE. (after another long pause) I’ve got to tell you 
something else, Jim. 

gim. (dully) What? 

HaTtig. The doctor said Ella’s liable to be sick like this 
a very long time. 

gim. He told me that too—that it’d be a long time before 
she got back her normal strength. Well, I suppose that’s got 
to be expected. 

HATTIE. (slowly) He didn’t mean convalescing—what he 
told me. (A long pause). 

sim. (evasively) I’m going to get other doctors in to see 
Ella—specialists. This one’s a damn fool. 

Hattie. Be sensible, Jim. You'll have to face the truth— 
sooner or later. 

gim. (irritably) I know the truth about Ella better’n any 
doctor. 

HATTIE. (persuasively) She'd get better so much sooner 
if you’d send her away to some nice sanitarium 
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gim. No! She’d die of shame there! 

HATTIE. At least until after you’ve taken your examina- 
tions 

gim. To hell with me! 

HATTIE. Six months. That wouldn’t be long to be parted. 

gim. What are you trying to do—separate us? (He gets 
to his feet—furiously) Go on out! Go on out! 

HATTIE. (calmly) No, I won’t. (Sharply) There’s some- 
thing that’s got to be said to you and I’m the only one with 
the courage (Intensely) Tell me, Jim, have you heard 
her raving when she’s out of her mind? 

gim. (with a shudder) No! 

HATTIE. You're lying, Jim. You must have—if you don’t 
stop your ears—and the doctor says she may develop a violent 
mania, dangerous for you—get worse and worse until—Jim, 
you'll go crazy too—living this way. Today she raved on 
about “Black! Black!’ and cried because she said her skin 
was turning black—that you had poisoned her 

Jim. (in anguish) That’s only when she’s out of her mind. 

HATTIE. And then she suddenly called me a dirty nigger. 

sim. No! She never said that ever! She never would! 

HATTIE. She did—and kept on and on! (A tense pause) 
She'll be saying that to you soon. 

gim. (torturedly) She don’t mean it! She isn’t responsible 
for what she’s saying! 

HATTIE. I know she isn’t—yet she is just the same. It’s 
deep down in her or it wouldn’t come out. 

gim. Deep down in her people—not deep in her. 

HATTIE. I can’t make such distinctions. The race in me, 
deep in me, can’t stand it. I can’t play nurse to her any more, 
Jim,—not even for your sake. I’m afraid—afraid of myself— 
afraid sometime I’ll kill her dead to set you free! (She loses 
control and begins to cry). 

gim. (after a long pause—somberly) Yes, I guess you'd 
better stay away from here. Good-by. 

HATTIE. Who'll you get to nurse her, Jim,—a white woman? 
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gim. LElla’d die of shame. No, I'll nurse her myself. 

HATTIE. And give up your studies? 

gim. I can do both. 

HATTIE. You can’t! You'll get sick yourself! Why, you 
look terrible even as it is—and it’s only beginning! 

gim. I can do anything for her! I’m all she’s got in the 
world! I’ve got to prove I can be all to her! I’ve got to 
prove worthy! I’ve got to prove she can be proud of me! 
I’ve got to prove I’m the whitest of the white! 

HATTIE. (stung by this last—with rebellious bitterness) Is 
that the ambition she’s given you? Oh, you soft, weak-minded 
fool, you traitor to your race! And the thanks you'll get— 
to be called a dirty nigger—to hear her cursing you because 
she can never have a child because it'll be born black 

sim. (in a frenzy) Stop! 

HATTIE. I'll say what must be said even though you kill 
me, Jim. Send her to an asylum before you both have to be 
sent to one together. 

gim. (with a sudden wild laugh) Do you think you're 
threatening me with something dreadful now? Why, I’d like 
that. Sure, I’d like that! Maybe she’d like it better, too. 
Maybe we'd both find it all simple then—like you think it is 
now. Yes. (He laughs again). 

HATTIE. (frightenedly) Jim! 

gim. Together! You can’t scare me even with hell fire if 
you say she and I go together. It’s heaven then for me! 
(With sudden savagery) You go.out of here! All you’ve ever 
been aiming to do is to separate us so we can’t be together! 

HATTIE. I’ve done what I did for your own good. 

zim. I have no own good. I only got a good together with 
her. I’m all she’s got in the world! Let her call me nigger! 
Let her call me the whitest of the white! I’m all she’s got 
in the world, ain’t I? She’s all I’ve got! You with your fool 
talk of the black race and the white race! Where does the 
human race get a chance to come in? I suppose that’s simple 





for you. You lock it up in asylums and throw away the key! 
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(With fresh violence) Go along! There isn’t going to be 
no more people coming in here to separate—excepting the doctor. 
I’m going to lock the door and it’s going to stay locked, you 
hear? Go along, now! 

HATTIE. (confusedly) Jim! 

Jim. (pushes her out gently and slams the door after her— 
vaguely) Go along! I got to study. I got to nurse Ella, 
too. Oh, I can do it! I can do anything for her! (He sits 
down at the table and, opening the book, begins again to recite 
the line from Blackstone in a meaningless rhythm, tapping his 
forehead with his fist. ELLa enters noiselessly through the 
portiéres. She wears a red dressing-gown over her night-dress 
but is in her bare feet. She has a carving-knife in her right 
hand. Her eyes fasten on 31m with a murderous mania. She 
creeps up behind him. Suddenly he senses something and turns. 
As he sees her he gives a cry, jumping up and catching her 
wrist. She stands fixed, her eyes growing bewildered and 
frightened). 

gim. (aghast) Ella! For God’s sake! Do you want to 
murder me? (She does not answer. He shakes her). 

ELLA. (whimperingly) They kept calling me names as I 
was walking along—I can’t tell you what, Jim—and then I 
grabbed a knife 

gim. Yes! See! This! (She looks at it frightenedly). 

ELLA. Where did I ? I was having a nightmare 
Where did they go—I mean, how did I get here? (With sud- 
den terrified pleading—like a little girl) Oh, Jim—don’t ever 
leave me alone! I have such terrible dreams, Jim—promise 











you'll never go away! 

sim. I promise, Honey. 

ELLA. (her manner becoming more and more childishly silly) 
I'll be a little girl—and you'll be old Uncle Jim who’s been 
with us for years and years Will you play that? 

sim. Yes, Honey. Now you better go back to bed. 

ELLA. (like a child) Yes, Uncle Jim. (She turns to go. 
He pretends to be occupied by his book. She looks at him for 
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a second—then suddenly asks in her natural woman’s voice) 
Are you studying hard, Jim? 

gim. Yes, Honey. Go to bed now. You need to rest, you 
know. 

ELLA. (stands looking at him, fighting with herself. A 
startling transformation comes over her face. It grows mean, 
vicious, full of jealous hatred. She cannot contain herself but 
breaks out harshly with a cruel, venomous grin) You dirty 
nigger ! 

yim. (starting as if he’d been shot) Ella! For the good 
Lord’s sake! 

ELLA. (coming out of her insane mood for a moment, aware 
of something terrible, frightened) Jim! Jim! Why are you 
looking at me like that? 

sim. What did you say to me just then? 

ELLA. (gropingly) Why, I—I said—I remember saying, 
are you studying hard, Jim? Why? You’re not mad at that, 
are you? 

sim. No, Honey. What made you think I was mad? Go 
to bed now. 

ELLA. (obediently) Yes, Jim. (She passes behind the 
portiéres. sim stares before him. Suddenly her head is thrust 
out at the side of the portiéres. Her face is again that of a 
vindictive maniac) Nigger! (The face disappears—she can 
be heard running away, laughing with cruel satisfaction. JM 
bows his head on his outstretched arms but he is too stricken 
for tears). 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scene THREE 


The same, six months later. The sun has just gone down. 
The Spring twilight sheds a vague, gray light about the room, 
picking out the Congo mask on the stand by the window. The 
walls appear shrunken in still more, the ceiling now seems 
barely to clear the people’s heads, the furniture and the char- 
acters appear enormously magnified. Law books are stacked 
in two great piles on each side of the table. ELLA comes 
in from the right, the carving-knife in her hand. She is pitifully 
thin, her face is wasted, but her eyes glow with a mad energy, 
her movements are abrupt and spring-like. She looks stealthily 
about the room, then advances and stands before the mask, 
her arms akimbo, her attitude one of crazy mockery, fear and 
bravado. She is dressed in the red dressing-gown, grown dirty 
and ragged now, and is in her bare feet. 


ELLA. I'll give you the laugh, wait and see! (Then in a 
confidential tone) He thought I was asleep! He called, Ella, 
Ella—but I kept my eyes shut, I pretended to snore. I fooled 
him good. (She gives a little hoarse laugh) ‘This is the first 
time he’s dared to leave me alone for months and months. 
I’ve been wanting to talk to you every day but this is the 
only chance (With sudden violence—flourishing her knife) 
What’re you grinning about, you dirty nigger, you? How dare 
you grin at me? I guess you forget what you are! That’s 
always the way. Be kind to you, treat you decent, and in 
a second you've got a swelled head, you think you’re some- 
body, you're all over the place putting on airs; why, it’s got 
so I can’t even walk down the street without seeing niggers, 





niggers everywhere. Hanging around, grinning, grinning—go- 
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ing to school—pretending they’re white—taking examina- 
tions (She stops, arrested by the word, then suddenly) 
That’s where he’s gone—down to the mail-box—to see if there’s 
a letter from the Board—telling him But why is he so 
long? (She calls pitifully) Jim! (Then in a terrified whim- 
per) Maybe he’s passed! Maybe he’s passed! (In a frenzy) 
No! No! Hecan’t! I’d kill him! Id kill myself! (Threat- 
ening the Congo mask) It’s you who’re to blame for this! 
Yes, you! Oh, I’m on to you! (Then appealingly) But why 
d’you want to do this to us? What have I ever done wrong 
to you? What have you got against me? I married you, 
didn’t I? Why don’t you let Jim alone? Why don’t you let 
him be happy as he is—with me? Why don’t you let me be 
happy? He’s white, isn’t he—the whitest man that ever lived? 
Where do you come in to interfere? Black! Black! Black as 
dirt! You’ve poisoned me! I can’t wash myself clean! Oh, 
I hate you! I hate you! Why don’t you let Jim and I be 
happy? (She sinks down in his chair, her arms outstretched 
on the table. The door from the hall is slowly opened and sim 
appears. His bloodshot, sleepless eyes stare from deep hollows. 
His expression is one of crushed numbness. He holds an open 
letter in his hand). 

Jim. (seeing ELLA—in an absolutely dead voice) Honey— 








I thought you were asleep. 

ELLA. (starts and wheels about in her chair) What’s that? 
You got—you got a letter p 

gim. (turning to close the door after him) From the Board 
of Examiners for admission to the Bar, State of New York— 
God’s country! (He finishes up with a chuckle of ironic self- 
pity so spent as to be barely audible). 





ELLA. (writhing out of her chair like some fierce animal, 
the knife held behind her—with fear and hatred) You didn’t 
—you didn’t—you didn’t pass, did you? 

gim. (looking at her wildly) Pass? Pass? (He begins 
to chuckle and laugh between sentences and phrases, rich, 
Negro laughter, but heart-breaking in its mocking grief) Good 
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Lord, child, how come you can ever imagine such a crazy idea? 
Pass? Me? Jim Crow Harris? Nigger Jim Harris—become 
a full-fledged Member of the Bar! Why the mere notion of 
it is enough to kill you with laughing! It'd be against all. 
natural laws, all human right and justice. It’d be miraculous, 
there'd be earthquakes and catastrophes, the seven Plagues’d 
come again and locusts’d devour all the money in the banks, 
the second Flood’d come roaring and Noah’d fall overboard, the 
sun’d drop out of the sky like a ripe fig, and the Devil’d per- 
form miracles, and God’d be tipped head first right out of the 
Judgment seat! (He laughs, maudlinly uproarious). 

ELLA. (her face beginning to relax, to light up) Then 
you—you didn’t pass? 

Jim. (spent—giggling and gasping idiotically) Well, I 
should say not! I should certainly say not! 

ELLA. (with a cry of joy, pushes all the law books crashing 
to the floor—then with childish happiness she grabs s1m by 
both hands and dances up and down) Oh, Jim, I knew it! I 
knew you couldn’t! Oh, I’m so glad, Jim! I’m so happy! 
You’re still my old Jim—and I’m so glad! (He looks at her 
dazedly, a fierce rage slowly gathering on his face. She dances 
away from him. His eyes follow her. His hands clench. She 
stands in front of the mask—triumphantly) There! What did 
I tell you? I told you I’d give you the laugh! (She begins 
to laugh with wild unrestraint, grabs the mask from its place, 
sets it in the middle of the table and plunging the knife down 
through it pins it to the table) There! Who’s got the laugh 
now? 

gim. (his eyes bulging—hoarsely) You devil! You white 
devil woman! (Jn a terrible roar, raising his fists above her 
head) You devil! 

ELLA. (looking up at him with a bewildered cry of terror) 
Jim! (Her appeal recalls him to himself. He lets his arms 
slowly drop to his sides, bowing his head. ELLA points trem- 
blingly to the mask) It’s all right, Jim! It’s dead. The 
devil’s dead. See! It couldn’t live—unless you passed. If 
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you'd passed it would have lived in you. Then I’d have had 
to kill you, Jim, don’t you see?—or it would have killed me. 
But now I’ve killed it. (She pats his hand) So you needn’t 
ever be afraid any more, Jim. 

gim. (dully) I’ve got to sit down, Honey. I’m tired. 
(He slumps 





I haven’t had much chance for sleep in so long 
down in the chair by the table). 

ELLA. (sits down on the floor beside him and holds his 
hand. Her face is gradually regaining an expression that is 
happy, childlike and pretty) I know, Jim! That was my fault. 
I wouldn’t let you sleep. I couldn’t let you. I kept thinking 
if he sleeps good then he'll be sure to study good and then 
he’ll pass——and the devil’ll win! 

Jim. (with a groan) Don’t, Honey! 

ELLA. (with a childish grin) That was why I carried that 
knife around—(she frowns—puzzled)—one reason—to keep 
you from studying and sleeping by scaring you. 

gim. I wasn’t scared of being killed. I was scared of what 
they’d do to you after. 

ELLA. (after a pause—like a child) Will God forgive me, 
Jim? | 

sim. Maybe He can forgive what you’ve done to me; and 
maybe He can forgive what I’ve done to you; but I don’t see 
how He’s going to forgive—Himself. 

ELLA. I prayed and prayed. When you were away taking 
the examinations and I was alone with the nurse, I closed my 
eyes and pretended to be asleep but I was praying with all 
my might: O God, don’t let Jim pass! 

Jim. (with a sob) Don’t, Honey, don’t! For the good 
Lord’s sake! You’re hurting me! 

ELLA. (frightenedly) How, Jim? Where? (Then after a 
pause—suddenly) I’m sick, Jim. I don’t think Ill live long. 

sim. (simply) Then I won’t either. Somewhere yonder 
maybe—together—our luck’ll change. But I wanted—here and 
now—before you—we—I wanted to prove to you—to myself— 
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to become a full-fledged Member—so you could be proud 
(He stops. Words fail and he is beyond tears). 

ELLA. (brightly) Well, it’s all over, Jim. Everything’ll be 
all right now. (Chattering along) Ill be just your little girl, 
Jim—and you'll be my little boy—just as we used to be, re- 
member, when we were beaux; and Ill put shoe blacking on 
my face and pretend I’m black and you can put chalk on your 
face and pretend you’re white just as we used to do—and we 
can play marbles—only you mustn’t all the time be a boy. 
Sometimes you must be my old kind Uncle Jim who’s been 
with us for years and years. Will you, Jim? 

gim. (with utter resignation) Yes, Honey. 

eLLA. And you'll never, never, never, never leave me, Jim? 

sim. Never, Honey. 

ELLA. "Cause you're all I’ve got in the world—and I love 
you, Jim. (She kisses his hand as a child might, tenderly and 
gratefully). 

gim. (suddenly throws himself on his knees and raises his 
shining eyes, his transfigured face) Forgive me, God—and 
make me worthy! Now I see Your Light again! Now I hear 
Your Voice! (He begins to weep in an ecstasy of religious 
humility) Forgive me, God, for blaspheming You! Let this 
fire of burning suffering purify me of selfishness and make me 
worthy of the child You send me for the woman You take 
away! 

ELLA. (jumping to her feet—eacitedly) Don’t cry, Jim! 
You mustn’t cry! I’ve got only a little time left and I want 
to play. Don’t be old Uncle Jim now. Be my little boy, Jim. 
Pretend you’re Painty Face and I’m Jim Crow. Come and 
play! 

gim. (still deeply exalted) Honey, Honey, I'll play right 
up to the gates of Heaven with you! (She tugs at one of his 
hands, laughingly trying to pull him up from his knees as 


(The Curtain Falls) 
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Young Girl, Two Farmers, The Fiddler, A Sheriff, and other 
folk from the neighboring farms. 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


The action of the entire play takes place in, and immediately 
outside of, the Cabot farmhouse in New England, in the year 
1850. The south end of the house faces front to a stone wall 
with a wooden gate at center opening on a country road. The 
house is in good condition but in need of paint. Its walls are 
a sickly grayish, the green of the shutters faded. Two enor- 
mous elms are on each side of the house. They bend their 
trailing branches down over the roof. They appear to protect 
and at the same time subdue. There is a sinister maternity in 
their aspect, a crushing, jealous absorption. They have devel- 
oped from their intimate contact with the life of man in the 
house an appalling humaneness. They brood oppressively over 
the house. They are like exhausted women resting their sagging 
breasts and hands and hair on its roof, and when it rains their 
tears trickle down monotonously and rot on the shingles. 

There is a path running from the gate around the right 
corner of the house to the front door. A narrow porch is on 
this side. The end wall facing us has two windows in its upper 
story, two larger ones on the floor below. The two upper are 
those of the father’s bedroom and that of the brothers. On the 
left, ground floor, is the kitchen—on the right, the parlor, the 
shades of which are always drawn down.. 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


PART I 
SCENE ONE 


Exterior of the Farmhouse. It is sunset of a day at 
the beginning of summer in the year 1850. There is no wind and 
everything is still. The sky above the roof is suffused with 
deep colors, the green of the elms glows, but the house is tn 
shadow, seeming pale and washed out by contrast. 

A door opens and EseN caBor comes to the end of the porch 
and stands looking down the road to the right. He has a large 
bell in his hand and this he swings mechanically, awakening a 
deafening clangor. Then he puts his hands on his hips and 
stares up at the sky. He sighs with a puzzled awe and blurts 
out with halting appreciation. 


EBEN. God! Purty! (His eyes fall and he stares about him 
frowningly. He is twenty-five, tall and sinewy. His face as 
well-formed, good-looking, but its expression is resentful and 
defensive. His defiant, dark eyes remind one of a wild animal’s 
in captivity. Each day is a cage in which he finds himself 
trapped but inwardly unsubdued. There is a fierce repressed 
vitality about him. He has black hair, mustache, a thin curly 
trace of beard. He is dressed in rough farm clothes. 

He spits on the ground with intense disgust, turns and goes 
back into the house. 

SIMEON and PETER come in from their work in the fields. They 
are tall men, much older than their half-brother, [SIMEON is 
thirty-nine and purer thirty-seven], built on a squarer, simpler 
model, fleshier in body, more bovine and homelier in face, 
shrewder and more practical. Their shoulders stoop a bit from 
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years of farm work. They clump heavily along in their clumsy 
thick-soled boots caked with earth. Their clothes, their faces, 
hands, bare arms and throats are earth-stained. They smell of 
earth. They stand together for a moment in front of the house 
and, as if with the one impulse, stare dumbly up at the sky, 
leaning on their hoes. Their faces have a compressed, unre- 
signed expression. As they look upward, this softens). 

SIMEON. (grudgingly) Purty. 

PETER. Ay-eh. 

SIMEON. (suddenly) Eighteen year ago. 

PETER. What? 

sIMEoN. Jenn. My woman. She died. 

PETER. I’d fergot. 

sImEON. I rec’lect—now an’ agin. Makes it lonesome. She’d 
hair long’s a hoss’s tail—an’ yaller like gold! 

PETER. Waal—she’s gone. (This with indifferent finality— 
then after a pause) They’s gold in the West, Sim. 

sIMEON. (still under the influence of sunset—vaguely) In 
the sky? 

peter. Waal—in a manner o’ speakin’—thar’s the promise. 
(Growing excited) Gold in the sky—in the west—Golden 
Gate—Californi-a!—Goldest West !—fields o’ gold! 

SIMEON. (excited in his turn) Fortunes layin’ just atop 0 
the ground waitin’ t’ be picked! Solomon’s mines, they says! 
(For a moment they continue looking up at the sky—then their 
eyes drop). 

PETER. (with sardonic bitterness) Here—it’s stones atop 0’ 





the ground—stones atop o’ stones—makin’ stone walls—year 
atop o’ year—him ’n’ yew ’n’ me ’n’ then Eben—makin’ stone 
walls fur him to fence us in! 
- smmzon. We’ve wuked. Give our strength. Give our years. 
Plowed ’em under in the ground,—(he stamps rebelliously) 
—rottin’—makin’ soil for his crops! (A pause) Waal—the 
farm pays good for hereabouts. 

PETER. If we plowed in Californi-a, they’d be lumps o’ gold 
in the furrow—! 
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SIMEON. Californi-a’s t’other side o’ earth, a’most. We got 
t’ cale’late 

PETER. (after a pause) *Twould be hard fur me, too, to 
give up what we’ve ’arned here by our sweat— (A pause. EBEN 
sticks his head out of the dining room window, listening). 

simEON. Ay-eh. (A pause) Mebbe—he’ll die soon. 

PETER. (doubtfully) Mebbe. 

stmEON. Mebbe—fur all we knows—he’s dead now. 

PETER. Ye’d need proof 

SIMEON. He’s been gone two months—with no word. 

_ prerer. Left us in the fields an evenin’ like this. Hitched up 

an’ druv off into the West. That’s plumb onnateral. He hain’t 
never been off this farm ’ceptin’ t’ the village in thirty year or 
more, not since he married Eben’s maw. (A pause. Shrewdly) 
I cale’late we might git him declared crazy by the court. 

stmEoN. He skinned ’em too slick. He got the best o’ all 
on ’em. They’d never b’lieve him crazy. (A pause) We got 
t? wait—till he’s under ground. 

EBEN. (with a sardonic chuckle) Honor thy father! (They 
turn, startled, and stare at him. He grins, then scowls) I 
pray he’s died. (They stare at him. He continues matter of 
factly) Supper’s ready. 

SIMEON and PETER. (together) Ay-eh. 








EBEN. (gazing up at the sky) Sun’s downin’ purty. 

SIMEON and prTER. (together) Ay-eh. They’s gold in the 
West. 

EBEN. Ay-eh. (Pointing) Yonder atop o’ the hill pasture, 
ye mean? 

SIMEON and PETER. (together) In Californi-a! 

EBEN. Hunh? (Stares at them indifferently for a second, 
then drawls) Waal—supper’s gittin’ cold. (He turns back 
into kitchen). 

simEon. (startled—smacks his lips) I air hungry! 

PETER. (sniffing) I smells bacon! 

SIMEON. (with hungry appreciation) Bacon’s good! 

PETER. (in same tone) Bacon’s bacon! (They turn, shoul- 
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dering each other, their bodies bumping and rubbing together as 
they hurry clumsily to their food, like two friendly oxen toward 
their evening meal. They disappear around the right corner of 
house and can be heard entering the door). 


(Curtain) 


SCENE TWO 


The color fades from the sky. Twilight begins. The 
interior of the kitchen is now visible. A pine table is at center, 
a cook-stove in the right rear corner, four rough wooden chairs, 
a tallow candle on the table. In the middle of the rear wall is 
fastened a big advertising poster with a ship in full sail and the 
word “California” in big letters. Kitchen utensils hang from 
nails. Everything is neat and in order but the atmosphere is 
of a men’s camp kitchen rather than that of a home. 

Places. for three are laid. upen takes boiled potatoes and 
bacon from the stove and puts them on the table, also a loaf of 
bread and a crock of water. sIMEON and PETER shoulder in, 
slump down in their chairs without a word. EBEN joins them. 
The three eat in silence for a moment, the two elder as naturally 
unrestrained as beasts of the field, npENn picking at his food 
without appetite, glancing at them with a tolerant dislike. 


sIMEON. (suddenly turns to reseN) Looky here! Ye’d 
oughtn’t t’ said that, Eben. 

PETER. *T'wa’n't righteous. 

EBEN. What? 

SIMEON. Ye prayed he’d died. 

EBEN. Waal—don’t yew pray it? (A pause). 

PETER. He’s our Paw. 

EBEN. (violently) Not mine! 

sIMEON. (dryly) Ye’d not let no one else say that about yer 
Maw! Ha! (He gives one abrupt sardonic guffaw. PETER 
grins). | 

EBEN. (very pale) I meant—I hain’t his’n—TI hain’t like 
him—he hain’t me 
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PETER. (dryly) Wait till ye’ve growed his age! 

EBEN. (intensely) I’m Maw—every drop o’ blood! (4 
pause. They stare at him with indifferent curiosity). 

PETER. (reminiscently) She was good t’ Sim ’n’ me. A 
good step-maw’s scurse. 

SIMEON. She was good t’ everyone. 

EBEN. (greatly moved, gets to his feet and makes an awk- 
ward bow to each of them—stammering) I be thankful t’ ye. 
I’m her—her heir. (He sits down in confusion). 

PETER. (after a pause—judicially) She was good even t’ 
him. 

EBEN. (fiercely) An’ fur thanks he killed her! 

SIMEON. (after a pause) Noone never kills nobody. It’s 
allus somethin’. That’s the murderer. 

EBEN. Didn’t he slave Maw t’ death? 

PETER. He’s slaved himself t’ death. He’s slaved Sim ’n’ 
me ’n’ yew t’ death—on’y none o’ us hain’t died—yit. 

SIMEON. It’s somethin’—drivin’ him—t’ drive us 

EBEN. (vengefully) Waal—lI hold him t’ jedgment! (Then 
scornfully) Somethin’! What’s somethin’? 

SIMEON. Dunno. 





EBEN. (sardonically) What’s drivin’ yew to Californi-a, 
mebbe? (They look at him in surprise) Oh, I’ve heerd ye! 
(Then, after a pause) But ye'll never go t’ the gold fields! 

PETER. (assertively) Mebbe! 

EBEN. Whar’ll ye git the money? 

peTeR. We kin walk. It’s an a’mighty ways—Californi-a— 
but if yew was t’ put all the steps we’ve walked on this farm 
end t’ end we’d be in the moon! 

EBEN. The Injuns’ll skulp ye on the plains. 

SIMEON. (with grim humor) We'll mebbe make ’em pay a 
hair fur a hair! 

EBEN. (decisively) But t’ain’t that. Ye won’t never go be- 
cause yell wait here fur yer share o’ the farm, thinkin’ allus 
he’ll die soon. 

SIMEON. (after a pause) We've a right. 
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PETER. Two-thirds belongs t’us. 

EBEN. (jumping to his feet) Ye’ve no right! She wa’n’t 
yewr Maw! It was her farm! Didn’t he steal it from her? 
She’s dead. It’s my farm. 

SIMEON. (sardonically) Tell that t?’ Paw—when he comes! 
I'll bet ye a dollar he’ll laugh—fur once in his life. Ha! (He 
laughs himself in one single mirthless bark). 

PETER. (amused in turn, echoes his brother) Ha! 

SIMEON. (after a pause) What’ve ye got held agin us, 
Eben? Year arter year it’s skulked in yer eye—somethin’. 

PETER. Ay-eh. | 

EBEN. Ay-eh. They’s somethin’. (Suddenly exploding) 
Why didn’t ye never stand between him ’n’ my maw when 
he was slavin’ her to her grave—t’ pay her back fur the kind- 
ness she done t’ yew? (There is a long pause. They stare at 
him in surprise). 

stmron. Waal—the stock’d got t’ be watered. 

PETER. ’R they was woodin’ t’ do. 

SIMEON. ’R plowin’. 

PETER. ’R hayin’. 

SIMEON. ’R spreadin’ manure. 

PETER. °R weedin’. 

SIMEON. ’R prunin’. 

PETER. ’R milkin’. 

EBEN. (breaking in harshly) An’ makin’ walls—stone atop 
0’ stone—makin’ walls till yer heart’s a stone ye heft up out o’ the 
way o growth onto a stone wall t’ wall in yer heart! 

SIMEON. (matter of factly) We never had no time t’ meddle. 

PETER. (to EBEN) Yew was fifteen afore yer Maw died— 
an’ big fur yer age. Why didn’t ye never do nothin’? | 

EBEN. (harshly) They was chores t’ do, wa’n’t they? (A 
pause—then slowly) It was on’y arter she died I come to 
think o’ it. Me cookin’-—doin’ her work—that made me know 
her, suffer her sufferin-—she’d come back t’ help—come back 
t’ bile potatoes—come back t’ fry bacon—come back t’ bake 
biscuits—come back all cramped up t’ shake the fire, an’ carry 
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ashes, her eyes weepin’ an’ bloody with smoke an’ cinders 
same’s they used t’ be. She still comes back—stands by the 
she can’t find it nateral sleepin’ an’ 





stove thar in the evenin’ 
restin’ in peace. She can’t git used t’ bein’ free—even in her 
grave. 

stmEON. She never complained none. 

EBEN. She’d got too tired. She’d got too used t’ bein’ too 
tired. That was what he done. (With vengeful passion) An’ 
sooner’r later, Ill meddle. Ill say the thin’s I didn’t say then 
t? him! [ll yell ’em at the top o’ my lungs. I'll see t’ it my 
Maw gits some rest an’ sleep in her grave! (He sits down 
again, relapsing into a brooding silence. They look at him with 
a queer indifferent curiosity). 

PETER. (after a pause) Whar in tarnation d’ye s’pose he 
went, Sim? 

simEoN. Dunno. He druv off in the buggy, all spick an’ span, 
with the mare all breshed an’ shiny, druv off clackin’ his tongue 
an’ wavin’ his whip. I remember it right well. I was finishin’ 
plowin’, it was spring an’ May an’ sunset, an’ gold in the West, 
an’ he druv off into it. I yells “Whar ye goin’, Paw?” an’ 
he hauls up by the stone wall a jiffy. His old snake’s eyes 
was glitterin’ in the sun like he’d been drinkin’ a jugful an’ 
he says with a mule’s grin: “Don’t ye run away till I come 
back!” 

PETER. Wonder if he knowed we was wantin’ fur Californi-a? 

stmEON. Mebbe. I didn’t say nothin’ and he says, lookin’ 
kinder queer an’ sick: ‘I been hearin’ the hens cluckin’ an’ the 
roosters crowin’ all the durn day. I been listenin’ t’ the cows 
lowin’ an’ everythin’ else kickin’ up till I can’t stand it no more. 
It’s spring an’ I’m feelin’ damned,” he says. “Damned like an 
old bare hickory tree fit on’y fur burnin’,” he says. An’ then I 
cale’late I must’ve looked a mite hopeful, fur he adds real spry 
and vicious: ‘‘But don’t git no fool idee I’m dead. I’ve sworn 
t’? live a hundred an’ I’ll do it, if on’y t’ spite yer sinful greed! 
An’ now I’m ridin’ out t’ learn God’s message t’ me in the 
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spring, like the prophets done. An’ yew git back t’ yer plowin’, 
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he says. An’ he druv off singin’ a hymn. I thought he was 
drunk—’r I’d stopped him goin’. 

EBEN. (scornfully) No, ye wouldn’t! Ye’re scared o’ him. 
He’s stronger—inside—than both o’ ye put together ! 

PETER. (sardonically) An’ yew—be yew Sampson? 

EBEN. I’m gittin’ stronger. I kin feel it growin’ in me— 
growin’ an’ growin’—till it'll bust out—! (He gets up and puts 
on his coat anda hat. They watch him, gradually breaking into 
grins. EBEN avoids their eyes sheepishly) I’m goin’ out fur 
a spell—up the road. 

PETER. ‘T’ the village? 

stMmEON. ‘T’ see Minnie? 

EBEN. (defiantly) Ay-eh! 

PETER. (jeeringly) ‘The Scarlet Woman! 

sIMEON. Lust—that’s what’s growin’ in ye! 

EBEN. Waal—she’s purty! 

PETER. She’s been purty fur twenty year! 

smmEoN. A new coat o’ paint’ll make a heifer out of forty. 

EBEN. She hain’t forty! 

peter. If she hain’t, she’s teeterin’ on the edge. 

EBEN. (desperately) What d’yew know 








peTeR. All they is... Sim knew her—an’ then me arter 

stmEon. An’ Paw kin tell yew somethin’ too! He was fust! 

EBEN. D’ye mean t’say he... ? 

SIMEON. (with a grin) Ay-eh! We air his heirs in every- 
thin’! 

EBEN. (intensely) That’s more to it! That grows on it! 
It’ll bust soon! (Then violently) VI1l go smash my fist in her 
face! (He pulls open the door in rear violently). 

SIMEON. (with a wink at perer—drawlingly) Mebbe—but 
the night’s wa’m—purty—by the time ye git thar mebbe ye’'ll 
kiss her instead ! 

PETER. Sart’n he will! (They both roar with coarse laugh- 
ter. EBEN rushes out and slams the door—then the outside front 
door—comes around the corner of the house and stands still by 
the gate, staring up at the sky). 
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SIMEON. (looking after him) Like his Paw. 

PETER. Dead spit an’ image! 

sIMmEON. Dog’ll eat dog! 

peTER. Ay-eh. (Pause. With yearning) Mebbe a year 
from now we'll be in Californi-a. 

SIMEON. Ay-eh. 

simEoN. Ay-eh. (A pause. Both yawn) Let’s git t’bed. 
(He blows out the candle. They go out door in rear. EBEN 
stretches his arms up to the sky—rebelliously). 

EBEN. Waal—thar’s a star, an’ somewhar’s they’s him, an’ 
here’s me, an’ thar’s Min up the road—in the same night. What 
if I does kiss her? She’s like t’night, she’s soft ’n’ wa’m, her 
eyes kin wink like a star, her mouth’s wa’m, her arms’re wa’m, 
she smells like a wa’m plowed field, she’s purty . . . Ay-eh! 
By God A’mighty she’s purty, an’ I don’t give a damn how 
many sins she’s sinned afore mine or who she’s sinned ’em 
with, my sin’s as purty as any one on ’em! (He strides off 
down the road to the left). 


SCENE THREE 


It is the pitch darkness just before dawn. EBEN comes in 
from the left and goes around to the porch, feeling his way, 
chuckling bitterly and cursing half-aloud to himself. 


EBEN. The cussed old miser! (He can be heard going in 
the front door. There is a pause as he goes upstairs, then a 
loud knock on the bedroom door of the brothers) Wake up! 

sIMEON. (startedly) Who’s thar? 

EBEN. (pushing open the door and coming in, a lighted 
candle in his hand. The bedroom of the brothers is revealed. 
Its ceiling is the sloping roof. They can stand upright only 
close to the center dividing wall of the upstairs. simzon and 
PETER are in a double bed, front. EBEN’s cot is to the rear. 
EBEN has a mizture of silly grin and vicious scowl on his face) 
I be! 

PeTER. (angrily) What in hellsfire...? 

EBEN. I got news fur ye! Ha! (He gives one abrupt sar- 
donic guffaw). 

sIMEON. (angrily) Couldn’t ye hold it ’til we'd got our 
sleep? 

EBEN. It’s nigh sunup. (Then explosively) He's gone an’ 
married agen! 

SIMEON and PETER. (explosively) Paw? 

EBEN. Got himself hitched to a female “bout thirty-five— 
an’ purty, they says... 

SIMEON. (aghast) It’s a durn lie! 

PETER. Who says? 

simzoN. They been stringin’ ye! 

EBEN. Think I’m a dunce, do ye? The hull village says. 
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The preacher from New Dover, he brung the news—told it 
t’our preacher—New Dover, that’s whar the old loon got himself 
hitched—that’s whar the woman lived 
PETER. (no longer doubting—stunned) Waal... ! 
SIMEON. (the same) Waal... ! 
EBEN. (sitting down on a bed—with vicious hatred) Ain’t 
he a devil out o’ hell? It’s jest t’ spite us—the damned old 
mule! 





PETER. (after a pause) Everythin’ll go t’ her now. 

simEon. Ay-eh. (A pause—dully) Waal—if it’s done 

PETER. It’s done us. (Pause—then persuasively) They’s 
gold in the fields 0’ Californi-a, Sim. No good a-stayin’ here 
now. 

sIMEON. Jest what I was a-thinkin’. (Then with decision) 
S’well fust’s last! Let’s light out and git this mornin’. 





PETER. Suits me. 

EBEN. Ye must like walkin’. 

sIMEON. (sardonically) If ye’d grow wings on us we'd fly 
thar! 

EBEN. Ye’d like ridin’ better—on a boat, wouldn’t ye? 
(Fumbles in his pocket and takes out a crumpled sheet of 
foolscap) Waal, if ye sign this ye kin ride on a boat. I’ve 
had it writ out an’ ready in case ye’d ever go. It says fur 
three hundred dollars t’ each ye agree yewr shares o’ the farm 
is sold t? me. (They look suspiciously at the paper. A pause). 

SIMEON. (wonderingly) But if he’s hitched agen 





peTER. An’ whar’d yew git that sum o’ money, anyways? 

EBEN. (cunningly) I know whar it’s hid. I been waitin’— 
Maw told me. She knew whar it lay fur years, but she was 
waitin’ . . . It’s her’n—the money he hoarded from her farm 
an’ hid from Maw. It’s my money by rights now. 

PETER. Whar’s it hid? 

EBEN. (cunningly) Whar yew won't never find it without 
me. Maw spied on him—’r she’d never knowed. (A pause. 
They look at him suspiciously, and he at them) Waal, is it 
fa’y trade? 
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SIMEON. Dunno. 

PETER. Dunno. 

SIMEON. (looking at window) Sky’s grayin’. 

PETER. Ye better start the fire, Eben. 

sIMEON. An’ fix some vittles. 

EBEN. Ay-eh. (Then with a forced jocular heartiness) Dll 
git ye a good one. If ye’re startin’ t’ hoof it t’ California ye’ll 
need somethin’ that’ll stick t’ yer ribs. (He turns to the door, 
adding meaningly) But ye kin ride on a boat if ye’ll swap. 
(He stops at the door and pauses. They stare at him). 

SIMEON. (suspiciously) Whar was ye all night? 

EBEN. (defiantly) Up t’ Min’s. (Then slowly) Walkin’ 
thar, fust I felt ’s if I’d kiss her; then I got a-thinkin’ 0’ what 
ye’d said o’ him an’ her an’ I says, I’ll bust her nose fur that! 
Then I got t’ the village an’ heerd the news an’ I got madder’n 
hell an’ run all the way t’ Min’s not knowin’ what I’d do— 
(He pauses—then sheepishly but more defiantly) Waal—when 
I seen her, I didn’t hit her—nor I didn’t kiss her nuther—I 
begun t’ beller like a calf an’ cuss at the same time, I was so 
durn mad—an’ she got scared—an’ I jest grabbed holt an’ tuk 
her! (Proudly) Yes, sirree! I tuk her. She may’ve been 





his’‘n—an’ your’n, too—but she’s mine now! 

SIMEON. (dryly) In love, air yew? 

EBEN. (with lofty scorn) Love! I don’t take no stock in 
sech slop! 

PETER. (winking at simEon) Mebbe Eben’s aimin’ t’ marry, 
too. 

stmgEon. Min’d make a true faithful he’pmeet! (They 
snicker). 

EBEN. What do I care fur her—’ceptin’ she’s round an’ 
wam? The p’int is she was his’*n—an’ now she b’longs t’ me! 
(He goes to the door—then turns—rebelliously) An’ Min 
hain’t sech a bad un. They’s worse’n Min in the world, Tl 
bet ye! Wait’ll we see this cow the Old Man’s hitched t’! 
She’ll beat Min, I got a notion! (He starts to go out). 
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SIMEON. (suddenly) Mebbe ye'll try t’ make her your'n, 
too? 

peter. Ha! (He gives a sardonic laugh of relish at this 
idea). 

EBEN. (spitting with disgust) Her—here—sleepin’ with 
him—stealin’ my Maw’s farm! I’d as soon pet a skunk ’r kiss a 
snake! (He goes out. The two stare after him suspiciously. 
A pause. They listen to his steps receding). 

PETER. He’s startin’ the fire. 

sIMEON. I’d like t’ ride t’ Californi-a—but 

PETER. Min might 0’ put some scheme in his head. 

sIMEON. Mebbe it’s all a lie *bout Paw marryin’. We'd best 
wait an’ see the bride. 

PETER. An’ don’t sign nothin’ till we does 

siMEON. Nor till we’ve tested it’s good money! (Then with 
a grin) But if Paw’s hitched we’d be sellin’ Eben somethin’ 
we'd never git nohow! 

PETER. We'll wait an’ see. (Then with sudden vindictive 
anger) An’ till he comes, let’s yew ’n” me not wuk a lick, 
let Eben tend to thin’s if he’s a mind t’, let’s us jest sleep an’ eat 
an’ drink likker, an’ let the hull damned farm go t’ blazes! 

SIMEON. (excitedly) By God, we’ve ’arned a rest! We'll 
play rich fur a change. I hain’t a-going to stir outa bed till 
breakfast’s ready. 

PETER. An’ on the table! 

SIMEON. (after a pause—thoughtfully) What d’ye calc’late 
she’ll be like—our new Maw? Like Eben thinks? 

PETER. More’n’ likely. 

SIMEON. (vindictively) Waal—I hope she’s a_ she-devil 
that’ll make him wish he was dead an’ livin’ in the pit o’ hell 
fur comfort! 

PETER. (fervently) Amen! 

SIMEON. (imitating his father’s voice) “I’m ridin’ out t’ 
learn God’s message t’ me in the spring like the prophets done,” 
he says. I’ll bet right then an’ thar he knew plumb well he 
was goin’ whorin’, the stinkin’ old hypocrite! 








SCENE FOUR 


Same as Scene Two—shows the interior of the kitchen 
with a lighted candle on table. It is gray dawn outside. 
SIMEON and PETER are just finishing their breakfast. EBEN sits 
before his plate of untouched food, brooding frowningly. 


PETER. (glancing at him rather irritably) Lookin’ glum 
don’t help none. 

SIMEON. (sarcastically) Sorrowin’ over his lust o’ the flesh! 

PETER. (withagrin) Was she yer fust? 

EBEN. (angrily) None o’ yer business. (A pause) I was 
thinkin’ o’ him. I got a notion he’s gittin’ near—I kin feel him 
comin’ on like yew kin feel malaria chill afore it takes ye. 

PETER. It’s too early yet. 

sIMEoN. Dunno. He’d like t’ catch us nappin’—jest t’ have 
somethin’ t’ hoss us ’round over. 

PETER. (mechanically gets to his feet. stmzon does the 
same) Waal—let’s git t? wuk. (They both plod mechanically 
toward the door before they realize. Then they stop short). 

SIMEON. (grinning) Ye’re a cussed fool, Pete—and I be 
wuss! Let him see we hain’t wukin’! We don’t give a 
durn! 

PETER. (as they go back to the table) Not a damned durn! 
It’ll serve t? show him we’re done with him. (They sit down 
again. EBEN stares from one to the other with surprise). 

SIMEON. (grins at him) We're aimin’ t’ start bein’ lilies 
o’ the field. 

peter. Nary a toil ’r spin ’r lick o’ wuk do we put in! 

stmron. Ye’re sole owner—till he comes—that’s what ye 
wanted. Waal, ye got t’ be sole hand, too. 

peter. The cows air bellerin’. Ye better hustle at the milkin’. 
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EBEN. (with excited joy) Ye mean ye’'ll sign the paper? 

SIMEON. (dryly) Mebbe. 

PETER. Mebbe. 

simEON. We’re considerin’. (Peremptorily) Ye better git t’ 
wuk. 

EBEN. (with queer excitement) It’s Maw’s farm agen! It’s 
my farm! Them’s my cows! Ill milk my durn fingers off 
fur cows 0’ mine! (He goes out door in rear, they stare after 
him indifferently). 

simEON. Like his Paw. 

PETER. Dead spit ’n’ image! 

SIMEON. Waal—let dog eat dog! (xBEN comes out of front 
door and around the corner of the house. The sky is beginning 
to grow flushed with sunrise. EBEN stops by the gate and stares 
around him with glowing, possessive eyes. He takes in the 
whole farm with his embracing glance of desire). 

EBEN. It’s purty! It’s damned purty! It’s mine! (He 
suddenly throws his head back boldly and glares with hard, 
defiant eyes at the sky) Mine, d’ye hear? Mine! (He turns 
and walks quickly off left, rear, toward the barn. The two 
brothers light their pipes). 

SIMEON. (putting his muddy boots up on the table, tilting 
back his chair, and puffing defiantly) Waal—this air solid 
comfort—fur once. 

peter. Ay-eh. (He follows suit. A pause. Unconsciously 
they both sigh). 

sImEON. (suddenly) He never was much o’ a hand at 
milkin’, Eben wa’n't. 

PETER. (with a snort) His hands air like hoofs! (A 
pause). 

stmgEoN. Reach down the jug thar! Let’s take a swaller. 
I’m feelin’ kind o’ low. 

PETER. Good idee! (He does so—gets two glasses—they 
pour out drinks of whisky) Here’s t’ the gold in Californi-a! 

stmEon. An’ luck t’ find it! (They drink—puff resolutely— 
sigh—take their feet down from the table). 
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peter. Likker don’t pear t’ sot right. 

SIMEON. We hain’t used t’ it this early. (A pause. They 
become very restless). 

PETER. Gittin’ close in this kitchen. 

SIMEON. (with immense relief) Let’s git a breath o’ air. 
(They arise briskly and go out rear—appear around house and 
stop by the gate. They stare up at the sky with a numbed 
appreciation). 

PETER. Purty! | 

stmEoN. Ay-eh. Gold’s t’ the East now. 

PETER. Sun’s startin’ with us fur the Golden West. 

SIMEON. (staring around the farm, his compressed face 
tightened, unable to conceal his emotion) Waal—it’s our last 
mornin’—mebbe. 

PETER. (the same) Ay-eh. 

SIMEON. (stamps his foot on the earth and addresses it 
desperately) Waal—ye’ve thirty year 0’ me buried in ye— 
spread out over ye 





blood an’ bone an’ sweat—rotted away— 
fertilizin’ ye—richin’ yer soul—prime manure, by God, that’s 
what I been t’ ye! 

peter. Ay-eh! An’ me! 

stmzon. An’ yew, Peter. (He sighs—then spits) Waal— 
no use’n cryin’ over spilt milk. 

peter. They’s gold in the West—an’ freedom, mebbe. We 
been slaves t’ stone walls here. 

stmEoN. (defiantly) We hain’t nobody’s slaves from this 
out—nor no thin’s slaves nuther. (A pause—restlessly) 
Speakin’ o’ milk, wonder how Eben’s managin’? 

PETER. I s’pose he’s managin’. 

simEon. Mebbe we'd ought t’ help—this once. 

peTeER. Mebbe. The cows knows us. 

simon. An’ likes us. They don’t know him much. 

peter. An’ the hosses, an’ pigs, an’ chickens. They don't 
know him much. 

smmzon. They knows us like brothers—an’ likes us! 
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(Proudly). Hain’t we raised ’em t’ be fust-rate, number one 
prize stock? 

PETER. We hain’t—not no more. 

SIMEON. (dully) I was fergittin’. (Then  resignedly) 
Waal, let’s go help Eben a spell an’ git waked up. 

PETER. Suits me. (They are starting off down left, rear, for 
the barn when Eben appears from there hurrying toward them, 
his face excited). 

EBEN. (breathlessly) Waal—har they be! The old mule 
an’ the bride! I seen ’em from the barn down below at the 
turnin’. 

PETER. How could ye tell that far? 

EBEN. cai I as far-sight as he’s near- sight? Don’t I 
know the mare ’n’ buggy, an’ two people settin’ in it? Who 
Cine een aay I tell ye I kin feel *em a-comin’, too! (He 
squirms as if he had the itch). 

PETER. (beginning to be angry) Waal—let him do his own 
unhitchin’ ! 

SIMEON. (angry in his turn) Let’s hustle in an’ git our 
bundles an’ be a-goin’ as he’s a-comin’. I don’t want 
never t’ step inside the door agen arter he’s back. (They 
both start back around the corner of the house. xEBEN follows 
them). 

EBEN. (anziously) Will ye sign it afore ye go? 

PETER. Let’s see the color o’ the old skinflint’s money an’ 
we'll sign. (They disappear left. The two brothers clump 
upstairs to get their bundles. EBEN appears in the kitchen, runs 
to window, peers out, comes back and pulls up a strip of floor- 
ing in under stove, takes out a canvas bag and puts it on table, 
then sets the floorboard back in place. The two brothers appear 
a moment after. They carry old carpet bags). 

EBEN. (puts his hand on bag guardingly) Have ye signed? 

SIMEON. (shows paper in his hand) Ay-eh. (Greedily) 
Be that the money? 

EBEN. (opens bag and pours out pile of twenty-dollar gold 
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pieces) Twenty-dollar pieces—thirty on ’em. Count ’em. 
(Peter does so, arranging them in stacks of five, biting one or 
two to test them). 

PETER. Six hundred. (He puts them in bag and puts it in- 
side his shirt carefully). 

SIMEON. (handing paper to EBEN) Har ye be. 

EBEN. (after a glance, folds it carefully and hides it under 
his shirt—gratefully) Thank yew. 

PETER. ‘Thank yew fur the ride. 

stimEOoN. We'll send ye a lump o’ gold fur Christmas. (A 
pause. EBEN stares at them and they at him). 

PETER. (awkwardly) Waal—we’re a-goin’. 

SIMEON. Comin’ out t’ the yard? 

EBEN. No. I’m waitin’ in here a spell. (Another silence. 
The brothers edge awkwardly to door in rear—then turn and 
stand). 

simEoN. Waal—good-by. 

PETER. Good-by. 

EBEN. Good-by. (They go out. He sits down at the table, 
faces the stove and pulls out the paper. He looks from it to 
the stove. His face, lighted up by the shaft of sunlight from 
the window, has an expression of trance. His lips move. The 
two brothers come out to the gate). 

PETER. (looking off toward barn) Thar he be—unhitchin’. 

SIMEON. (with a chuckle) Il bet ye he’s riled! 

PETER. An’ thar she be. 

SIMEON. Let’s wait ’n’ see what our new Maw looks like. 

PETER. (with a grin) An’ give him our partin’ cuss! 

SIMEON. (grinning) I feel like raisin’ fun. I feel light in 
my head an’ feet. 

PETER. Me, too. I feel like laffin’ till I’d split up the middle. 

SIMEON. Reckon it’s the likker? 

PETER. No. My feet feel itchin’ t’ walk an’ walk—an’ 
jump high over thin’s—an’... . 

SIMEON. Dance? (A pause). 
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PETER. (puzzled) It’s plumb onnateral. 

SIMEON. (a light coming over his face) I calc’late it’s ’cause 
school’s out. It’s holiday. Fur once we’re free! 

PETER. (dazedly) Free? 

stmEon. The halter’s broke—the harness is busted—the fence 
bars is down—the stone walls air crumblin’ an’ tumblin’! We'll 
be kickin’ up an’ tearin’ away down the road! 

PETER. (drawing a deep breath—oratorically) Anybody that 
wants this stinkin’ old rock-pile of a farm kin hev it. T’ain't 
our’n, no sirree! 

sIMEON. (takes the gate off its hinges and puts it under his 
arm) We harby ’bolishes shet gates, an’ open gates, an’ all 
gates, by thunder! 

PETER. We'll take it with us fur luck an’ let ’er sail free 
down some river. 

SIMEON. (as a sound of voices comes from left, rear) Har 
they comes! (The two brothers congeal into two stiff, grim- 
visaged statues. EPHRAIM CABOT and ABBIE PUTNAM come in. 
CABOT is seventy-five, tall and gaunt, with great, wiry, concen- 
trated power, but stoop-shouldered from toil. His face is as 
hard as if it were hewn out of a boulder, yet there is a weak- 
ness in it, a petty pride in its own narrow strength. His eyes 
are small, close together, and extremely near-sighted, blinking 
continually in the effort to focus on objects, their stare having 
a straining, ingrowing quality. He is dressed in his dismal black 
Sunday suit. ABBIE is thirty-five, buxom, full of vitality. Her 
round face is pretty but marred by its rather gross sensuality. 
There is strength and obstinacy in her jaw, a hard determina- 
tion in her eyes, and about her whole personality the same un- 
settled, untamed, desperate quality which is so apparent in 
EBEN ). 

cABoT. (as they enter—a queer strangled emotion in his 
dry cracking voice) Har we be t’ hum, Abbie. 

ABBIE. (with lust for the word) Hum! (Her eyes gloat- 
ing on the house without seeming to see the two stiff figures at 
the gate) It’s purty—purty! I can’t b’lieve it’s r’ally mine. 
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canot. (sharply) Yewr’n? Mine! (He stares at her pene- 
tratingly. She stares back. He adds relentingly) Our’n— 
mebbe! It was lonesome too long. I was growin’ old in the 
Spring. A hum’s got t’ hev a woman. 

ABBIE. (her voice taking possession) A woman’s got t’ hev 
a hum! 

caBoT. (nodding uncertainly) Ay-eh. (Then irritably) 
Whar be they? Ain’t thar nobody about—’r wukin’—?’ nothin’? 

ABBIE. (sees the brothers. She returns their stare of cold 
appraising contempt with interest—slowly) 'Thar’s two men 
loafin’ at the gate an’ starin’ at me like a couple o’ strayed 
hogs. 

caBoT. (straining his eyes) I kin see ’em—but I can’t make 
out. ... 
SIMEON. It’s Simeon. 

PETER. It’s Peter. 

casor. (exploding) Why hain’t ye wukin’? 

sIMEON. (dryly) We're waitin’ t’ welcome ye hum—yew an’ 
the bride! 

caBotT. (confusedly) Huh? Waal—this be yer new Maw, 
boys. (She stares at them and they at her). 

SIMEON. (turns away and spits contemptuously) I see her! 

PETER. (spits also) An’ I see her! 

ABBIE. (with the conqueror’s conscious superiority) I'll go 
in an’ look at my house. (She goes slowly around to porch). 

SIMEON. (with a snort) Her house! 

PETER. (calls after her) Ye’ll find Eben inside. Ye better 
not tell him it’s yewr house. 

ABBIE. (mouthing the name) Eben. (Then quietly) I'll 
tell Eben. 

caBoT. (with a contemptuous sneer) Ye needn’t heed Eben. 
Eben’s a dumb fool—like his Maw—-soft an’ simple! 

SIMEON. (with his sardonic burst of laughter) Ha! Eben’s 
a chip o’ yew—spit ’n’ image—hard ’n’ bitter’s a hickory tree! 
Dog’ll eat dog. He’ll eat ye yet, old man! 

caBoT. (commandingly) Ye git t’ wuk! 
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SIMEON. (aS ABBIE disappears in house—winks at peter and 
says tauntingly) So that thar’s our new Maw, be it? Whar 
in hell did ye dig her up? (He and prrmr laugh). 

peTER. Ha! Ye’d better turn her in the pen with the other 
sows. (They laugh uproariously, slapping their thighs). 

caBoT. (so amazed at their effrontery that he stutters in 
confusion) Simeon! Peter! What’s come over ye? Air ye 
drunk? 

simEoN. We're free, old man—free o’ yew an’ the hull damned 
farm! (They grow more and more hilarious and excited). 

peter. An’ we're startin’ out fur the gold fields o’ Cali- 
forni-a! 

stimEon. Ye kin take this place an’ burn it! 

peTeR. An’ bury it—fur all we cares! 

stimEoN. We're free, old man! (He cuts a caper). * 

PeTER. Free! (He gives a kick in the air). 

SIMEON. (in a frenzy) Whoop! 

peter. Whoop! (They do an absurd Indian war dance 
about the old man who is petrified between rage and the fear 
that they are insane). 

sImEoN. We're free as Injuns! Lucky we don’t skulp ye! 

perer. An’ burn yer barn an’ kill the stock! 

simnon. An’ rape yer new woman! Whoop! (He and 
PETER stop their dance, holding their sides, rocking with wild 
laughter). 

caBot. (edging away) Lust fur gold—fur the sinful, easy 
gold o’ Californi-a! It’s made ye mad! 

sIMEON. (tauntingly) Wouldn’t ye like us to send ye back 
some sinful gold, ye old sinner? 

PETER. They’s gold besides what’s in Californi-a! (He re- 
treats back beyond the vision of the old man and takes the bag 
of money and flaunts it in the air above his head, laughing). 

stmEon. And sinfuller, too! 

PETER. We'll be voyagin’ on the sea! Whoop! (He leaps 
up and down). 

sIMEON. Livin’ free! Whoop! (He leaps in turn). 
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caBoT. (suddenly roaring with rage) My cuss on ye! 

sIMEON. ‘Take our’n in trade fur it! Whoop! 

caBotT. I'll hev ye both chained up in the asylum! 

PETER. Ye old skinflint! Good-by! 

simEoN. Ye old blood sucker! Good-by! 

expor.,. Go afore I... ...! 

PETER. Whoop! (He picks a stone from the road. sIMEON 
does the same). 

stmEON. Maw’ll be in the parlor. 

PETER. Ay-eh! One! Two! 

caBoT. (frightened) What air ye....? 

PETER. Three! (They both throw, the stones hitting the 
parlor window with a crash of glass, tearing the shade). 

stmEOoN. Whoop! 

PETER. Whoop! 

caBoT. (in a fury now, rushing toward them) If I kin lay 
hands on ye—I’ll break yer bones fur ye! (But they beat a 
capering retreat before him, stmEoNn with the gate still under his 
arm. caBor comes back, panting with impotent rage. Their 
voices as they go off take up the song of the gold-seekers to the 
old tune of “Oh Sussanah!” 


“I jumped aboard the Liza ship, 
And traveled on the sea, 

And every time I thought of home 
I wished it wasn’t me! 

Oh! Californi-a, 

That’s the land fur me! 

I’m off to Californi-a! 

With my wash bowl on my knee.” 


(In the meantime, the window of the upper bedroom on right 
ts raised and apie sticks her head out. She looks down at 
caBot—with a sigh of relief). 

ABBIE. Waal—that’s the last o’ them two, hain’t it? (He 
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doesn’t answer. Then in possessive tones) ‘This here’s a nice 
bedroom, Ephraim. It’s a r’al nice bed. Is it my room, 
Ephraim? 

caBoT. (grimly—without looking up) Our’n! (She can- 
not control a grimace of aversion and pulls back her head slowly 
and shuts the window. A sudden horrible thought seems to enter 
caBots head) They been up to somethin’! Mebbe—mebbe 
they’ve pizened the stock—’r somethin’! (He almost runs off 
down toward the barn. A moment later the kitchen door is slowly 
pushed open and apBiz enters. For a moment she stands looking 
at EBEN. He does not notice her at first. Her eyes take him 
in penetratingly with a calculating appraisal of his strength as 
against hers. But under this her desire is dimly awakened by 
his youth and good looks. Suddenly he becomes conscious of her 
presence and looks up. Their eyes meet. He leaps to his feet, 
glowering at her speechlessly). 

ABBIE. (in her most seductive tones which she uses all 
through this scene) Be you—Eben? I’m Abbie (She 
laughs) I mean, I’m yer new Maw. 





EBEN. (viciously) No, damn ye! 

ABBIE. (as if she hadn’t heard—with a queer smile) Yer 
Paw’s spoke a lot 0’ yew. ... 

EBEN. Ha! | 

ABBIE. Ye mustn’t mind him. He’s an old man. (A long 
pause. They stare at each other) I don’t want t’ pretend 
playin’ Maw t’ ye, Eben. (Admiringly) Ye’re too big an’ 
too strong fur that. I want t’ be frens with ye. Mebbe with 
me fur a fren ye’d find ye’d like livin’ here better. I kin 
make it easy fur ye with him, mebbe. (With a scornful sense 
of power) I cale’late I kin git him t’ do most anythin’ fur 
me. 

EBEN. (with bitter scorn) Ha! (They stare again, EBEN 
obscurely moved, physically attracted to her—in forced stilted 
tones) Yew kin go t’ the devil! 

ABBIE. (calmly) If cussin’ me does ye good, cuss all ye’ve 
a mind t’. I’m all prepared t’ have ye agin me—at fust. I 


a 
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don’t blame ye nuther. I’d feel the same at any stranger comin’ 
t’ take my Maw’s place. (He shudders. She is watching him 
carefully) Yew must’ve cared a lot fur yewr Maw, didn’t ye? 
My Maw died afore I’d growed. I don’t remember her none. 
(A pause) But yew won't hate me long, Eben. I’m not the wust 
in the world—an’ yew an’ me’ve got a lot in common. I kin 
tell that by lookin’ at ye. Waal—lI’ve had a hard life, too— 
oceans 0’ trouble an’ nuthin’ but wuk fur reward. I was a 
orphan early an’ had t’ wuk fur others in other folks’ hums. Then 
I married an’ he turned out a drunken spreer an’ so he had to 
wuk fur others an’ me too agen in other folks’ hums, an’ the baby 
died, an’ my husband got sick an’ died too, an’ I was glad 
sayin’ now I’m free fur once, on’y I diskivered right away all 
I was free fur was t’ wuk agen in other folks’ hums, doin’ 
other folks’ wuk till I’d most give up hope o’ ever doin’ my 
own wuk in my own hum, an’ then your Paw come. a‘ 
(Cabot appears returning from the barn. He comes to the 
gate and looks down the road the brothers have gone. A faint 
strain of their retreating voices is heard: “Oh Californi-a! 
That’s the place for me.” He stands glowering, his fist clenched, 
his face grim with rage).’ 

EBEN. (fighting against his growing attraction and sym- 
pathy—harshly) An’ bought yew—like a harlot! (She is stung 
and flushes angrily. She has been sincerely moved by the re- 
cital of her troubles. He adds furiously) An’ the price he’s 
payin’ ye—this farm—was my Maw’s, damn ye!—an’ mine 
now ! 

ABBIE. (with a cool laugh of confidence) Yewr’n? We'll 
see ’bout that! (Then strongly) Waal—what if I did need 
a hum? What else’d I marry an old man like him fur? 

EBEN. (maliciously) Ill tell him ye said that! 

ABBIE. (smiling) I?ll say ye’re lyin’ a-purpose—an’ he'll 
drive ye off the place! 

EBEN. Ye devil! 

aBBIE. (defying him) This be my farm—this be my hum— 
this be my kitchen ! 
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EBEN. (furiously, as if he were going to attack her) Shut 
up, damn ye! 

ABBIE. (walks up to him—a queer coarse expression of de- 
sire in her face and body—slowly) An’ upstairs—that be my 
bedroom—an’ my bed! (He stares into her eyes, terribly con- 
fused and torn. She adds softly) I hain’t bad nor mean— 
’ceptin’ fur an enemy—but I got t’ fight fur what’s due me out 
o’ life, if I ever ’spect t’ git it. (Then putting her hand on his 
arm—seductively) Let’s yew ’n’ me be frens, Eben. 

EBEN. (stupidly—as if hypnotized) Ay-eh. (Then furi- 
ously flinging off her arm) No, ye durned old witch! I hate 
ye! (He rushes out the door). 

ABBIE. (looks after him smiling satisfiedly—then half to 
herself, mouthing the word) Eben’s nice. (She looks at the 
table, proudly) Jl wash up my dishes now. (EBEN appears 
outside, slamming the door behind him. He comes around cor- 
ner, stops on seeing his father, and stands staring at him with 
hate). 

CABOT. (raising his arms to heaven in the fury he can no 
longer control) Lord God o’ Hosts, smite the undutiful sons 
with Thy wust cuss. 

EBEN. (breaking in violently) Yew ’n’ yewr God! Allus 
cussin’ folks—allus naggin’ em! 

caBot. (oblivious to him—summoningly) God o’ the old! 
God o’ the lonesome! 

EBEN. (mockingly) Naggin’ His sheep t’ sin! T”’ hell with 
yewr God! (casot turns. He and rsun glower at each other). 

cabot. (harshly) So it’s yew. I might’ve knowed it. (Shak- 
ing his finger threateningly at him) Blasphemin’ fool! (Then 
quickly) Why hain’t ye t’? wuk? 

EBEN. Why hain’t yew? They’ve went. I can’t wuk it all 
alone. 


CABOT. (contemptuously) Nor noways! I’m wuth ten o’ 
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ye yit, old’s I be! Ye'll never be more’n half a man! (Then, 
matter of factly) Waal—let’s git t’ the barn. (They go. A 
last faint note of the “Californi-a” song is heard from the dis- 
tance. ABBIE is washing her dishes). 


(The Curtain Falls) 


PART II 
SCENE ONE 


The exterior of the farmhouse, as in Part One—a 
hot Sunday afternoon two months later. axnBir, dressed in her 
best, is discovered sitting in a rocker at the end of the porch. 
She rocks listlessly, enervated by the heat, staring in front of 
her with bored, half-closed eyes. 

EBEN sticks his head out of his bedroom window. He looks 
around furtively and tries to see—or hear—if anyone is on the 
porch, but although he has been careful to make no noise, ABBIE 
has sensed his movement. She stops rocking, her face grows 
animated and eager, she waits attentively. EBEN seems to feel 
her presence, he scowls back his thoughts of her and spits with 
exaggerated disdain—then withdraws back into the room. ABBIE 
waits, holding her breath as she listens with passionate eager- 
ness for every sound within the house. 

EBEN comes out. Their eyes meet. His falter, he is con- 
fused, he turns away and slams the door resentfully. At this 
gesture, ABBIE laughs tantalizingly, amused but at the same time 
piqued and irritated. He scowls, strides off the porch to the 
path and starts to walk past her to the road with a grand swag- 
ger of ignoring her existence. He is dressed in his store suit, 
spruced up, his face shines from soap and water. ABBIE leans 
forward on her chair, her eyes hard and angry now, and, as he 
passes her, gives a sneering, taunting chuckle. 


EBEN. (stung—turns on her furiously) What air yew cacklin’ 
*bout? 
ABBIE. (triumphant) Yew! 
EBEN. What about me? 
apie. Ye look all slicked up like a prize bull. 
176 
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EBEN. (with a sneer) Waal—ye hain’t so durned purty 
yerself, be ye? (They stare into each other’s eyes, his held by 
hers in spite of himself, hers glowingly possessive. Their physi- 
cal attraction becomes a palpable force quivering in the hot 
air). 

ABBIE. (softly) Ye don’t mean that, Eben. Ye may think 
ye mean it, mebbe, but ye don’t. Ye can’t. It’s agin nature, 
Eben. Ye been fightin’ yer nature ever since the day I come 
—tryin’ t’ tell yerself I hain’t purty t’ye. (She laughs a low 
humid laugh without taking her eyes from his. A pause—her 
body squirms desirously—she murmurs languorously) Hain’t 
the sun strong an’ hot? Ye kin feel it burnin’ into the earth 
—Nature—makin’ thin’s grow—bigger ’n’ bigger—burnin’ inside 
ye—makin’ ye want t’ grow—into somethin’ else—till ye’re 
jined with it—an’ it’s your’n—but it owns ye, too—an’ makes 
(She laughs 
again softly, holding his eyes. He takes a step toward her, 
compelled against his will) Nature’ll beat ye, Eben. Ye 
might’s well own up t’ it fust ’s last. 

EBEN. (trying to break from her spell—confusedly) If 





ye grow bigger—like a tree—like them elums 


Paw’d hear ye goin’ on.... (Resentfully) But ye’ve made 
such a damned idjit out o’ the old devil... . (annie laughs). 

ABBIE. Waal—hain’t it easier fur yew with him changed 
softer? 

EBEN. (defiantly) No. I’m fightin’ him—fightin’ yew— 
fightin’ fur Maw’s rights t’ her hum! (This breaks her spell for 
him. He glowers at her) An’ I’m onto ye. Ye hain’t foolin’ 
me a mite. Ye’re aimin’ t’ swaller up everythin’ an’ make it 
your’n. Waal, you'll find I’m a heap sight bigger hunk nor 
yew kin chew! (He turns from her with a sneer). 

ABBIE. (trying to regain her ascendancy—seductively) 
Eben! | 

EBEN. Leave me be! (He starts to walk away). 

ABBIE. (more commandingly) Eben! 

EBEN. (stops—resentfully) What d’ye want? 
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ABBIE. (trying to conceal a growing excitement) Whar air 
ye goin’? 

EBEN. (with malicious nonchalance) Oh—up the road a 
spell. 

ABBIE, ‘T” the village? 

EBEN. (airily) Mebbe. 

ABBIE. (eacitedly) 'T’ see that Min, I s’pose? 

EBEN. Mebbe. 

ABBIE. (weakly) What d’ye want t’ waste time on her fur? 

EBEN. (revenging himself now—grinning at her) Ye can’t 
beat Nature, didn’t ye say? (He laughs and again starts to 
walk away). 

ABBIE. (bursting out) An ugly old hake! 

EBEN. (with a tantalizing sneer) She’s purtier’n yew be! 

ABBIE. That every wuthless drunk in the country has... . 

EBEN. (tauntingly) Mebbe—but she’s better’n yew. She 
owns up f’ar ’n’ squ’ar t’ her doin’s. 

ABBIE. (furiously) Don’t ye dare compare... . 

EBEN. She don’t go sneakin’ an’ stealin——what’s mine. 

ABBIE. (savagely seizing on his weak point) Your’n? Yew 
mean—my farm? | 

EBEN. I mean the farm yew sold yerself fur like any other 
old whore—my farm! 

ABBIE. (stung—fiercely) Ye'll never live t’ see the day 
when even a stinkin’ weed on it ‘ll belong t’ ye! (Then in a 
scream) Git out o’ my sight! Go on t’ yer slut—disgracin’ 
yer Paw ’n’ me! I'll git yer Paw t’ horsewhip ye off the place 
if I want t’! Ye’re only livin’ here ’cause I tolerate ye! Git 
along! I hate the sight 0’ ye! (She stops, panting and glaring 
at him). 

EBEN. (returning her glance in kind) An’ I hate the sight 
o yew! (He turns and strides off up the road. She follows his 
retreating figure with concentrated hate. Old caBoT appears 
coming up from the barn. The hard, grim expression of his 
face has changed. He seems in some queer way softened, mel- 
lowed. His eyes have taken on a strange, incongruous dreamy 
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quality. Yet there is no hint of physical weakness about him 
—rather he looks more robust and younger. ABBIE sees him 
and turns away quickly with unconcealed aversion. He comes 
slowly up to her). 

caBot. (mildly) War yew an’ Eben quarrelin’ agin? 

ABBIE. (shortly) No. 

caBotT. Ye was talkin’ a’mighty loud. ... (He sits down 
on the edge of porch). 

ABBIE. (snappishly) If ye heerd us they hain’t no need 
askin’ questions. 

casot. I didn’t hear what ye said. 

ABBIE. (relieved) Waal—it wa’n’t nothin’ t’ speak on. 

caBoT. (after a pause) Eben’s queer. 

ABBIE. (bitterly) He’s the dead spit ’n’ image o’ yew! 

caBotT. (queerly interested) D’ye think so, Abbie? (After 
a pause, ruminatingly) Me ’n’ Eben’s allus fit ’n’ fit. I never 
could b’ar him noways. He’s so thunderin’ soft—like his Maw. 

ABBIE. (scornfully) Ay-eh! ’Bout as soft as yew be! 

cabot. (as if he hadn’t heard) Mebbe I been too hard on 
him. 

ABBIE. (jeeringly) Waal—ye’re gittin’ soft now—soft as 
slop! That’s what Eben was sayin’. 

caBor. (his face instantly grim and ominous) Eben was 
sayin’? Waal, he’d best not do nothin’ t’ try me ’r he'll soon 
diskiver.... (A pause. She keeps her face turned away. 
His gradually softens. He stares up at the sky) Purty, hain’t 
it? 

ABBIE. (crossly) I don’t see nothin’ purty. 

capot. The sky. Feels like a wa’m field up thar. 

ABBIE. (sarcastically) Air yew aimin’ to’ buy up over the 
farm too? (She snickers contemptuously). 

cabot. (strangely) I'd like t’ own my place up thar. (A 
pause) I’m gittin’ old, Abbie. I’m gittin’ ripe on the bough. 
(A pause. She stares at him mystified. He goes on) It’s 
allus lonesome cold in the house—even when it’s bilin’ hot out- 
side. Hain’t yew noticed? 
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ABBIE. No. 

caBoT. It’s wa’m down t’ the barn—nice smellin’ an’ warm 
—with the cows. (A pause) Cows is queer. 

ABBIE. Like yew? 

caBoT. Like Eben. (A pause) I’m gittin’ t’ feel resigned 
t? Eben—jest as I got t’ feel ’bout his Maw. I’m gittin’ t’ 
learn to b’ar his softness—jest like her’n. I cale’late I c’d 
a’most take t’ him—if he wa’n’t sech a dumb fool! (A pause) 
I s’pose it’s old age a-creepin’ in my bones. 

ABBIE. (indifferently) Waal—ye hain’t dead yet. 

caBot. (roused) No, I hain’t, yew bet—not by a hell of 
a sight—I’m sound ‘n’ tough as hickory! (Then moodily) 
But arter three score and ten the Lord warns ye t’ prepare. 
(A pause) That’s why Eben’s come in my head. Now that his 
cussed sinful brothers is gone their path t’ hell, they’s no one 
left but Eben. 

ABBIE. (resentfully) They’s me, hain’t they? (Agitatedly) 
What’s all this sudden likin’ ye’ve tuk to Eben? Why don’t 
ye saying nothin’ ’bout me? Hain’t I yer lawful wife? 

CABOT. (simply) Ay-eh. Ye be. (A pause—he stares at 
her desirously—his eyes grow avid—then with a sudden move- 
ment he seizes her hands and squeezes them, declaiming in a 
queer camp meeting preacher’s tempo) Yew air my Rose o’ 
Sharon! Behold, yew air fair; yer eyes air doves; yer lips air 
like scarlet; yer two breasts air like two fawns; yer navel be 
like a round goblet; yer belly be like a heap o’ wheat... . 
(He covers her hand with kisses. She does not seem to notice. 
She stares before her with hard angry eyes). 

ABBIE. (jerking her hands away—harshly) So ye’re plan- 
nin’ t’ leave the farm t’ Eben, air ye? 

caBoT. (dazedly) Leave... ? (Then with resentful ob- 
stinacy) I hain’t a-givin’ it t’ noone! 

ABBIE. (remorselessly) Ye can’t take it with ye. 

caBorT. (thinks a moment—then reluctantly) No, I cale’late 
not. (After a pause—with a strange passion) But if I could, 
I would, by the Etarnal! ’R if I could, in my dyin’ hour, I’d 
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set it afire an’ watch it burn—this house an’ every ear o’ corn 
an’ every tree down t’ the last blade o’ hay! I’d sit an’ know 
it was all a’dying with me an’ noone else’d ever own what was 
mine, what I’d made out o’ nothin’ with my own sweat ’n’ blood! 
(A pause—then he adds with a queer affection) ’Ceptin’ the 
cows. Them I’d turn free. 

ABBIE. (harshly) An’ me? 

cABOT. (with a queer smile) Ye'd be turned free, too. 

ABBIE. (furiously) So that’s the thanks I git fur marryin’ 
ye—t’ have ye change kind to Eben who hates ye, an’ talk o’ 
turnin’ me out in the road. 

capot. (hastily) Abbie! Ye know I wan't.... 

ABBIE. (vengefully) Just let me tell ye a thing or two ‘bout 
Eben! Whar’s he gone? T’ see that harlot, Min! I tried fur 
t’? stop him. Disgracin’ yew an’ me—on the Sabbath, too! 

casot. (rather guiltily) He’s a sinner—nateral-born. It’s 
lust eatin’ his heart. 

ABBIE. (enraged beyond endurance—wildly vindictive) An’ 
his lust fur me! Kin ye find excuses fur that? 

caBoT. (stares at her—after a dead pause) Lust—fur 
yew? 

ABBIE. (defiantly) He was tryin’ t’ make love t’ me—when 
ye heerd us quarrelin’. 

caBot. (stares at her—then a terrible expression of rage 
comes over his face—he springs to his feet shaking all over) 
By the A’mighty God—I’ll end him! 

ABBIE. (frightened now for Eben) No! Don’t ye! 

casor. (violently) Ill git the shotgun an’ blow his soft 
brains t’ the top o’ them elums! 

ABBIE. (throwing her arms around him) No, Ephraim! 

caBor. (pushing her away violently) I will, by God! 

ABBIE. (in a quieting tone) Listen, Ephraim. T’wa’n’t 
nothin’ bad—on’y a boy’s foolin’—t’wa’n’t meant serious—jest 
jokin’ an’ teasin’.... 

casoT. Then why did ye say—lust? 
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ABBIE. It must hev sounded wusser’n I meant. An’ I was 
mad at thinkin’—ye’d leave him the farm. 

caBotT. (quieter but still grim and cruel) Waal then, I'll 
horsewhip him off the place if that much’ll content ye. 

ABBIE. (reaching out and taking his hand) No. Don’t 
think o’ me! Ye mustn’t drive him off. T’ain’t sensible. Who'll 
ye get to help ye on the farm? ‘They’s noone hereabouts. 

caBoT. (considers this—then nodding his appreciation) Ye 
got a head on ye. (Then irritably) Waal, let him stay. (He 
sits down on the edge of the porch. She sits beside him. He 
murmurs contemptuously) I oughtn’t t’ git riled so—at that ’ere 
fool calf. (A pause) But har’s the p’int. What son o’ mine'll 
keep on here t’ the farm—when the Lord does call me? Simeon 
an’ Peter air gone t’ hell—an Eben’s follerin’ ’em 

ABBIE. They’s me. 





capor. Ye’re on’y a woman. 

ABBIE. I’m yewr wife. 

caBot. That hain’t me. A son is me—my blood—mine. 
Mine ought t’ git mine. An’ then it’s still mine—even though 
I be six foot under. D’ye see? 

aBBIE. (giving him a look of hatred) Ay-eh. I see. (She 
becomes very thoughtful, her face growing shrewd, her eyes 
studying caBor craftily). 

caBotT. I’m gittin’ old—ripe on the bough. (Then with a 
sudden forced reassurance) Not but what I hain’t a hard nut 
t’? crack even yet— an’ fur many a year t’ come! By the Etarnal, 
I kin break most o’ the young fellers’ backs at any kind o’ 
work any day o’ the year! 

ABBIE. (suddenly) Mebbe the Lord’ll give us a son. 

caBoT. (turns and stares at her eagerly) Ye mean—a son 
—t’ me ’n’ yew? 

ABBIE. (with a cajoling smile) Ye’re a strong man yet, 
hain’t ye? ‘T’ain’t noways impossible, be it? We know that. 
Why d’ye stare so? MHain’t ye never thought o’ that afore? 
I been thinkin’ o’ it all along. Ay-eh—an’ I been prayin’ it’d 
happen, too. 
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caBoT. (his face growing full of joyous pride and a sort 
of religious ecstasy) Ye been prayin’, Abbie?—fur a son?— 
t’ us? 

ABBIE. Ay-eh. (With a grim resolution) I want a son 
now. 

caBoT. (excitedly clutching both of her hands in his) It’d 
be the blessin’ 0’ God, Abbie—the blessin’ 0’ God A’mighty 
on me—in my old age—in my lonesomeness! They hain’t 
nothin’ I wouldn’t do fur ye then, Abbie. Ye’d hev on’y t’ ask 
it—anythin’ ye’d a mind t’.... 

ABBIE. (interrupting) Would ye will the farm t’ me then— 
tome an ity. ? 

caBoT. (vehemently) I’d do anythin’ ye axed, I tell ye! 
I swar it! May I be everlastin’ damned t’ hell if I wouldn't! 
(He sinks to his knees pulling her down with him. He trembles 
all over with the fervor of his hopes) Pray t’ the Lord agin, 
Abbie. It’s the Sabbath! Ill jine ye! Two prayers air bet- 
ter nor one. “An’ God hearkened unto Rachel!’ An’ God 
hearkened unto Abbie! Pray, Abbie! Pray fur him to hearken! 
(He bows his head, mumbling. She pretends to do likewise but 
gives him a side glance of scorn and triumph). 


SCENE TWO 


About eight in the evening. The interior of the two 
bedrooms on the top floor is shown. EBEN is sitting on the side 
of his bed in the room on the left. On account of the heat he 
has taken off everything but his undershirt and pants. His feet 
are bare. He faces front, brooding moodily, his chin propped 
on his hands, a desperate expression on his face. - 

In the other room casot and axpBie are sitting side by side 
on the edge of their bed, an old four-poster with feather mat- 
tress. He is in his night shirt, she in her nightdress. He is 
still in the queer, excited mood into which the notion of a son 
has thrown him. Both rooms are lighted dimly and flickeringly 
by tallow candles. 

caBoT. The farm needs a son. 

ABBIE. I need a son. 

caBot. Ay-eh. Sometimes ye air the farm an’ sometimes 
the farm be yew. That’s why I clove t’ ye in my lonesomeness. 
(A pause. He pounds his knee with his fist) Me an’ the farm 
has got t’ beget a son! 

ABBIE. Ye'd best got’ sleep. Ye’re gittin’ thin’s all mixed. 

caBoT. (with an impatient gesture) No, I hain’t. My 
mind’s clear’s a well. Ye don’t know me, that’s it. (He stares 
hopelessly at the floor). 

ABBIE. (indifferently) Mebbe. (In the neat room EBEN gets 
up and paces up and down distractedly. axnBie hears him. Her 
eyes fasten on the intervening wall with concentrated attention. 
EBEN stops and stares. Their hot glances seem to meet through 
the wall. Unconsciously he stretches out his arms for her and 
she half rises. Then aware, he mutters a curse at himself and 
flings himself face downward on the bed, his clenched fists above 
his head, his face buried in the pillow. asBie relaxes with a 
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faint sigh but her eyes remain fixed on the wall, she listens with 
all her attention for some movement from EBEN). 

caBot. (suddenly raises his head and looks at her—scorn- 
fully) Will ye ever know me—’r will any man ’r woman? 
(Shaking his head) No. I cale’late ’t wan't tv’ be. (He turns 
away. ABBIE looks at the wall. Then, evidently unable to 
keep silent about his thoughts, without looking at his wife, he 
puts out his hand and clutches her knee. She starts violently, 
looks at him, sees he is not watching her, concentrates again 
on the wall and pays no attention to what he says) Listen, 
Abbie. When I come here fifty odd year ago—I was jest 
twenty an’ the strongest an’ hardest ye ever seen—ten times 
as strong an’ fifty times as hard as Eben. Waal—this place 
was nothin’ but fields 0’ stones. Folks laughed when I tuk it. 
They couldn’t know what I knowed. When ye kin make corn 
sprout out o’ stones, God’s livin’ in yew! They wa’n’t strong 
enuf fur that! They reckoned God was easy. They laughed. 
They don’t laugh no more. Some died hereabouts. Some went 
West an’ died. They’re all under ground—fur follerin’ arter 
an easy God. God hain’t easy. (He shakes his head slowly) 
An’ I growed hard. Folks kept allus sayin’ he’s a hard man 
like *twas sinful t’ be hard, so’s at last I said back at ’em: 
Waal then, by thunder, ye’ll git me hard an’ see how ye like it! 
(Then suddenly) But I give in t’ weakness once. “T'was arter 
I’d been here two year. I got weak—despairful—they was 
so many stones. They was a party leavin’, givin’ up, goin’ 
West. I jined ’°em. We tracked on ’n’ on. We come t’ broad 
medders, plains, whar the soil was black an’ rich as gold. Nary 
a stone. Easy. Ye’d on’y to plow an’ sow an’ then set an’ 
smoke yer pipe an’ watch thin’s grow. I could o’ been a rich 
man—but somethin’ in me fit me an’ fit me—the voice o’ God 
sayin’: “This hain’t wuth nothin’ t’ Me. Git ye back t’ hum!” I 
got afeerd o’ that voice an’ I lit out back t’ hum here, leavin’ 
my claim an’ crops t’ whoever’d a mind t’ take ’em. Ay-eh. 
I actoolly give up what was rightful mine! God’s hard, not 
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easy! God’s in the stones! Build my church on a rock—out 
o’ stones an’ I’ll be in them! That’s what He meant t’ Peter! 
(He sighs heavily—a pause) Stones. I picked ’em up an’ 
piled ’em into walls. Ye kin read the years o’ my life in them 
walls, every day a hefted stone, climbin’ over the hills up and 
down, fencing in the fields that was mine, whar I’d made thin’s 
grow out o’ nothin’—like the will 0’ God, like the servant o’ His 
hand. It wa’n’t easy. It was hard an’ He made me hard 
fur it. (He pauses) All the time I kept gittin’ lonesomer. 
I tuk a wife. She bore Simeon an’ Peter. She was a good 
woman. She wuked hard. We was married twenty year. She 
never knowed me. She helped but she never knowed what she 
was helpin’. I was allus lonesome. She died. After that it 
wa’n’t so lonesome fur a spell. (A pause) I lost count o’ the 
years. I had no time t’ fool away countin’ ’em. Sim an’ 
Peter helped. The farm growed. It was all mine! When I 
thought o’ that I didn’t feel lonesome. (A pause) But ye 
can’t hitch yer mind t’ one thin’ day an’ night. I tuk another 
wife—Eben’s Maw. Her folks was contestin’ me at law over 
my deeds t’ the farm—my farm! That’s why Eben keeps 
a-talkin’ his fool talk o’ this bein’ his Maw’s farm. She bore 
Eben. She was purty—but soft. She tried t’ be hard. She 
couldn’t. She never knowed me nor nothin’. It was lone- 
somer ’n hell with her. After a matter o’ sixteen odd years, 
she died. (A pause) I lived with the boys. They hated 
me "cause I was hard. I hated them ’cause they was soft. 
They coveted the farm without knowin’ what it meant. It 
made me bitter ’n wormwood. It aged me—them coveting what 
I’d made fur mine. Then this Spring the call come—the voice 
o’ God cryin’ in my wilderness, in my lonesomeness—t’ go out an’ 
seek an’ find! (Turning to her with strange passion) I sought 
ye an’ I found ye! Yew air my Rose o’ Sharon! Yer eyes air 
like. . . . (She has turned a blank face, resentful eyes to his. 
He stares at her for a moment—then harshly) Air ye any the 
wiser fur all I’ve told ye? 
ABBIE. (confusedly) Mebbe. 
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caBoT. (pushing her away from him—angrily) Ye don’t 
know nothin’—nor never will. If ye don’t hev a son t’ redeem 
ye... . (This in a tone of cold threat). 

ABBIE. (resentfully) I’ve prayed, hain’t I? 

cazor. (bitterly) Pray agin—fur understandin’! 

ABBIE. (a veiled threat in her tone) Ye'll have a son out 
o me, I promise ye. 

capoT. How can ye promise? 

aBBIE. I got second-sight, mebbe. I kin foretell. (She 
gives a queer smile). . 

caspor. I believe ye have. Ye give me the chills sometimes. 
(He shivers) It’s cold in this house. It’s oneasy. They’s 
thin’s pokin’ about in the dark—in the corners. (He pulls 
on his trousers, tucking in his night shirt, and pulls on his 
boots). 

ABBIE. (surprised) Whar air ye goin’? 

caBoT. (queerly) Down whar it’s restful—whar it’s warm 
—down t’ the barn. (Bitterly) I kin talk t’ the cows. They 
know. They know the farm an’ me. They'll give me peace. 
(He turns to go out the door). 

ABBIE. (a bit frightenedly) Air ye ailin’ tonight, Ephraim? 

casot. Growin’. Growin’ ripe on the bough. (He turns 
and goes, his boots clumping down the stairs. EBEN sits up 
with a start, listening. ABBIE is conscious of his movement 
and stares at the wall. casor comes out of the house around 
the corner and stands by the gate, blinking at the sky. He 
stretches up his hands in a tortured gesture) God A’mighty, 
call from the dark! (He listens as if expecting an answer. 
Then his arms drop, he shakes his head and plods off toward 
the barn. «Ben and aBsie stare at each other through the wall. 
EBEN sighs heavily and apsiz echoes it. Both become terribly 
nervous, uneasy. Finally asin gets up and listens, her ear 
to the wall. He acts as if he saw every move she was making, 
he becomes resolutely still. She seems driven into a decision 
—goes out the door in rear determinedly. His eyes follow 
her. Then as the door of his room is opened softly, he turns 
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away, waits in an attitude of strained fixity. aAxBBiIE stands 
for a second staring at him, her eyes burning with desire. 
Then with a little cry she runs over and throws her arms about 
his neck, she pulls his head back and covers his mouth with 
kisses. At first, he submits dumbly; then he puts his arms 
about her neck and returns her kisses but finally, suddenly aware 
of his hatred, he hurls her away from him, springing to his 
feet. They stand speechless and breathless, panting like two 
animals). 

ABBIE. (at last—painfully) Ye shouldn’t, Eben—ye shouldn’t 
—I’d make ye happy! 

EBEN (harshly) I don’t want t’ be happy—from yew! 

ABBIE. (helplessly) Ye do, Eben! Ye do! Why d’ye lie? 

EBEN. (viciously) I don’t take t’ye, I tell ye! I hate the 
sight o’ye! 

ABBIE. (with an uncertain troubled laugh) Waal, I kissed 
ye anyways—an’ ye kissed back—yer lips was burnin’—ye can’t 
lie *bout that! (Intensely) If ye don’t care, why did ye kiss 
me back—why was yer lips burnin’? 

EBEN. (wiping his mouth) It was like pizen on’em. (Then 
tauntingly) When I kissed ye back, mebbe I thought ’twas 
someone else. 

ABBIE. (wildly) Min? 

EBEN. Mebbe. 

ABBIE. (torturedly) Did ye go t’ see her? Did ye r’ally 
go? I thought ye mightn’t. Is that why ye throwed me off 
jest now? 

EBEN. (sneeringly) What if it be? 

ABBIE. (raging) Then ye’re a dog, Eben Cabot! 

EBEN. (threateningly) Ye can’t talk that way t’ me! 

ABBIE. (with a shrill laugh) Can't I? Did ye think I 
was in love with ye—a weak thin’ like yew! Not much! I 
on’y wanted ye fur a purpose o’ my own—an’ I'll hev ye fur 
it yet ’cause I’m stronger’n yew be! 

EBEN. (resentfully) I knowed well it was on’y part o’ 
yer plan t’ swaller everythin’! 
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ABBIE. (tauntingly) Mebbe! 

EBEN. (furious) Git out o’ my room! 

aBBIE. This air my room an’ ye’re on’y hired help! 

EBEN. (threateningly) Git out afore I murder ye! 

ABBIE. (quite confident now) I hain’t a mite afeerd. Ye 
want me, don’t ye? Yes, ye do! An yer Paw’s son’'ll never 
kill what he wants! Look at yer eyes! They’s lust fur me 
in ’em, burnin’ ’em up! Look at yer lips now! They’re 
tremblin’ an’ longin’ t’ kiss me, an’ yer teeth t’ bite! (He is 
watching her now with a horrible fascination. She laughs a 
crazy triumphant laugh) I’m a-goin’ t’ make all o’ this hum 
my hum! They’s one room hain’t mine yet, but it’s a-goin’ 
t’ be tonight. Im a-goin’ down now an’ light up! (She makes 
him a mocking bow) Won't ye come courtin’ me in the best 
parlor, Mister Cabot? 

EBEN. (staring at her—horribly confused—dully) Don’t ye 
dare! It hain’t been opened since Maw died an’ was laid out 
thar! Don’t ye. ... (But her eyes are fixed on his so burn- 
ingly that his will seems to wither before hers. He stands 
swaying toward her helplessly). 

ABBIE. (holding his eyes and putting all her will into her 
words as she backs out the door) I'll expect ye afore long, 
Eben. 

EBEN. (stares after her for awhile, walking toward the 
door. A light appears in the parlor window. He murmurs) 
In the parlor? (This seems to arouse connotations for he 
comes back and puts on his white shirt, collar, half ties the tie 
mechanically, puts on coat, takes his hat, stands barefooted 
looking about him in bewilderment, mutters wonderingly) Maw! 
Whar air yew? (Then goes slowly toward the door in rear). 


SCENE THREE 


A few minutes later. The interior of the parlor is 
shown. A grim, repressed room like a tomb in which the 
family has been interred alive. apBiE sits on the edge of the 
horsehair sofa. She has lighted all the candles and the room is 
revealed in all its preserved ugliness. A change has come over 
the woman. She looks awed and frightened now, ready to run 
away. 

The door is opened and EBEN appears. His face wears an 
expression of obsessed confusion. He stands staring at her, his 
arms hanging disjointedly from his shoulders, his feet bare, his 
hat in his hand. 


ABBIE. (after a pause—with a nervous, formal politeness) 
Won't ye set? 

-EBEN. (dully) Ay-eh. (Mechanically he places his hat 
carefully on the floor near the door and sits stiffly beside her 
on the edge of the sofa. A pause. They both remain rigid, 
looking straight ahead with eyes full of fear). 

ABBIE. When I fust come in—in the dark—they seemed 
somethin’ here. 

EBEN. (simply) Maw. 

ABBIE. I kin still feel—somethin’... . 

EBEN. It’s Maw. 

aBBIE. At fust I was feered o’ it. I wanted t’ yell an’ run. 
Now—since yew come—seems like it’s growin’ soft an’ kind t’ 
me. (Addressing the air—queerly) Thank yew. 

EBEN. Maw allus loved me. 

ABBIE. Mebbe it knows I love yew, too. Mebbe that makes 
it kind t’ me. 

EBEN. (dully) I dunno. I should think she’d hate ye. 
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ABBIE. (with certainty) No. I kin feel it don’t—not no 
more. | 

EBEN. Hate ye fur stealin’ her place—here in her hum— 
settin’ in her parlor whar she was laid.... (He suddenly 
stops, staring stupidly before him). 

ABBIE. What is it, Eben? 

EBEN. (in a whisper) Seems like Maw didn’t want me t’ 
remind ye. 

ABBIE. (eacitedly) I knowed, Eben! It’s kind t’ me! It 
don’t b’ar me no grudges fur what I never knowed an’ couldn’t 
help! 

EBEN. Maw b’ars him a grudge. 


—_ 


ABBIE. Waal, so does all o’ us. 

EBEN. Ay-eh. (With passion) I does, by God! 

ABBIE. (taking one of his hands in hers and patting it) Thar! 
Don’t git riled thinkin’ o’ him. Think o’ yer Maw who’s kind 
t? us. Tell me about yer Maw, Eben. 

EBEN. They hain’t nothin’ much 
good. 


She was kind. She was 





ABBIE. (putting one arm over his shoulder. He does not 
seem to notice—passionately) Ill be kind an’ good t’ ye! 

EBEN. Sometimes she used t’ sing fur me. 

anBiE. I'll sing fur ye! 

EBEN. This was her hum. This was her farm. © 

appre. This is my hum! This is my farm! 

EBEN. He married her t’ steal ’°em. She was soft an’ easy. 
He couldn’t ’preciate her. 

ABBIE. He can’t ’preciate me! 

EBEN. He murdered her with his hardness. 

ABBIE. He’s murderin’ me! 

EBEN. She died. (A pause) Sometimes she used to sing 
fur me. (He bursts into a fit of sobbing). 

aBBiE. (both her arms around him—with wild passion) 
I'll sing fur ye! Ill die fur ye! (In spite of her overwhelming 
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desire for him, there is a sincere maternal love in her manner 
and woice—a horribly frank mixture of lust and mother love) 
Don’t cry, Eben! I'll take yer Maw’s place! I'll be everythin’ 
she was t’ ye! Let me kiss ye, Eben! (She pulls his head 
around. He makes a bewildered pretense of resistance. She 
is tender) Don’t be afeered! I'll kiss ye pure, Eben— 
same ’s if I was a Maw t’ ye—an’ ye kin kiss me back s’if yew 
was my son—my boy—sayin’ good-night t’ me! Kiss me, Eben. 
(They kiss in restrained fashion. Then suddenly wild passion 
overcomes her. She kisses him lustfully again and again and 
he flings his arms about her and returns her kisses. Suddenly, 
as in the bedroom, he frees himself from her violently and 
springs to his feet. He is trembling all over, in a strange state 
of terror. axBBie strains her arms toward him with fierce plead- 
ing) Don’t ye leave me, Eben! Can’t ye see it hain’t enuf— 
lovin’ ye like a Maw—can’t ye see it’s got t’ be that an’ more 
—much more—a hundred times more—fur me t’ be happy— 
fur yew t’ be happy? 

EBEN. (to the presence he feels in the room) Maw! Maw! 
What d’ye want? What air ye tellin’ me? 

ABBIE. She’s tellin’ ye t’? love me. She knows I love ye an’ 
I’ll be good t’ ye. Can’t ye feel it? Don’t ye know? She’s 
tellin’ ye t’ love me, Eben! 

EBEN. Ay-eh. I feel—mebbe she—but—I can’t figger out 
—why—when ye’ve stole her place—here in her hum—in the 
parlor whar she was... . 

ABBIE. (fiercely) She knows I love ye! 

EBEN. (his face suddenly lighting up with a fierce, tri- 
umphant grin) I see it! I sees why. It’s her vengeance on 
him—so’s she kin rest quiet in her grave! 

aBBie. (wildly) Vengeance o’ God on the hull o’ us! What 
d’we give a durn? I love ye, Eben! God knows I love ye! 
(She stretches out her arms for him). 
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EBEN. (throws himself on his knees beside the sofa and 
grabs her in his arms—releasing all his pent-up passion) An’ 
I love yew, Abbie !—now I kin say it! I been dyin’ fur want 
o’ ye—every hour—since ye come! I love ye! (Their lips 
meet in a fierce, bruising kiss). 


SCENE FOUR 


Exterior of the farmhouse. It is just dawn. The 
front door at right is opened and EBEN comes out and walks 
around to the gate. His is dressed in his working clothes. 
He seems changed. His face wears a bold and confident ezx- 
pression, he is grinning to himself with evident satisfaction. 
As he gets near the gate, the window of the parlor is heard 
opening and the shutters are flung back and axsix sticks her 
head out. Her hair tumbles over her shoulders in disarray, her 
face is flushed, she looks at nBEN with tender, languorous eyes 
and calls softly). 


appiz. Eben. (As he turns—playfully) Jest one more 
kiss afore ye go. I’m goin’ to’ miss ye fearful all day. 

EBEN. An me yew, ye kin bet! (He goes to her. They 
kiss several times. He draws away, laughingly) ‘Thar. That's 
enuf, hain’t it? Ye won’t hev none left fur next time. 

aBBie. I got a million o’ ’em left fur yew! (Then a bit 
anxiously) D’ye r’ally love me, Eben? 

EBEN. (emphatically) I like ye better’n any gal I ever 
knowed! That’s gospel! 

ABBIE. Likin’ hain’t lovin’. 

EBEN. Waal then—I love ye. Now air yew satisfied? 

appre. Ay-eh, I be. (She smiles at him adoringly). 

EBEN. I better git t’? the barn. The old critter’s liable t’ 
suspicion an’ come sneakin’ up. 

aBBis. (with a confident laugh) Let him! I kin allus pull 
the wool over his eyes. I’m goin’ t’ leave the shutters open 
and let in the sun ’n’ air. This room’s been dead long enuf. 
Now it’s goin’ t’ be my room! 

EBEN. (frowning) <Ay-eh. 
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ABBIE. (hastily) I meant—our room. 

EBEN. Ay-eh. 

ABBIE. We made it our’n last night, didn’t we? We give 
it life—our lovin’ did. (A pause). 

EBEN. (with a strange look) Maw’s gone back t’ her grave. 
She kin sleep now. 

ABBIE. May she rest in peace! (Then tenderly rebuking) 
Ye oughtn’t t’ talk o’ sad thin’s—this mornin’, 

EBEN. It jest come up in my mind o’ itself. 

ABBIE. Don’t let it. (He doesn’t answer. She yawns) 
Waal, I’m a-goin’ t’ steal a wink o’ sleep. TI’ll tell the Old 
Man I hain’t feelin’ pert. Let him git his own vittles. 

EBEN. I see him comin’ from the barn. Ye better look smart 
an’ git upstairs. 

AaBBIE. Ay-eh. Good-by. Don’t ferget me. (She throws 
him a kiss. He grins—then squares his shoulders and awaits 
his father confidently. cazsor walks slowly up from the left, 
staring up at the sky with a vague face). 

EBEN. (jovially) Mornin’, Paw. Star-gazin’ in daylight? 

caBot. Purty, hain’t it? 

EBEN. (looking around him possessively) It’s a durned 
purty farm. 

caBoT. I mean the sky. 

EBEN. (grinning) How d’ye know? Them eyes o’ your’n 
can’t see that fur. (This tickles his humor and he slaps his 
thigh and laughs) Ho-ho! That’s a good un! 

caBot. (grimly sarcastic) Ye’re feelin’ right chipper, hain’t 
ye? Whar’d ye steal the likker? 

EBEN. (good-naturedly) ’Tain’t likker. Jest life. (Sud- 
denly holding out his hand—soberly) Yew ’n’ me is quits. Let’s 
shake hands. 

CABOT. (suspiciously) What’s come over ye? 

EBEN. Then don’t. Mebbe it’s jest as well. (A moment’s 
pause) What’s come over me? (Queerly) Didn’t ye feel 
her passin’—goin’ back t’ her grave? 

caBoT. (dully) Who? 
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EBEN. Maw. She kin rest now an’ sleep content. She’s quits 
with ye. 

cabot. (confusedly) Irested. I slept good—down with the 
cows. They know how t’ sleep. They’re teachin’ me. 

EBEN. (suddenly jovial again) Good fur the cows! Waal— 
ye better git t’ work. 

caBotT. (grimly amused) Air yew bossin’ me, ye calf? 

EBEN. (beginning to laugh) Ay-eh! I’m bossin’ yew! Ha- 
ha-ha! See how ye like it! Ha-ha-ha! I’m the prize rooster 
o this roost. Ha-ha-ha! (He goes off toward the barn laugh- 
ing). 

casot. (looks after him with scornful pity) Soft-headed. 
Like his Maw. Dead spit ’n’ image. No hope in him! (He 
spits with contemptuous disgust) A born fool! (Then matter 
of factly) Waal—I’m gittin’ peckish. (He goes toward door). 


(The Curtain Falls) 


PART III 


SCENE ONE 


A night in late spring the following year. The kitchen and 
the two bedrooms upstairs are shown. The two bedrooms 
are dimly lighted by a tallow candle in each. EBEN is sitting 
on the side of the bed in his room, his chin propped on his fists, 
his face a study of the struggle he is making to understand his 
conflicting emotions. The noisy laughter and music from below 
where a kitchen dance is in progress annoy and distract him. 
He scowls at the floor. 

In the next room a cradle stands beside the double bed. 

In the kitchen all is festivity. The stove has been taken down 
to give more room to the dancers. The chairs, with wooden 
benches added, have been pushed back against the walls. On 
these are seated, squeezed in tight against one another, farmers 
and their wives and their young folks of both sexes from the 
neighboring farms. They are all chattering and laughing loudly. 
They evidently have some secret joke in common. There is no 
end of winking, of nudging, of meaning nods of the head toward 
caBot who, in a state of extreme hilarious excitement increased 
by the amount he has drunk, is standing near the rear door 
where there is a small keg of whisky and serving drinks to all 
the men. In the left corner, front, dividing the attention with 
her husband, axnBir is sitting in a rocking chair, a shawl wrapped 
about her shoulders. She is very pale, her face is thin and 
drawn, her eyes are fixed anxiously on the open door in rear as 
if waiting for someone. 

The musician is tuning up his fiddle, seated in the far right 
corner. He is a lanky young fellow with a long, weak face. 
His pale eyes blink incessantly and he grins about him slyly 
with a greedy malice. 
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ABBIE. (suddenly turning to a young girl on her right) 
Whar’s Eben? 

YOUNG GIRL. (eying her scornfully) I dunno, Mrs. Cabot. 
I hain’t seen Eben in ages. (Meaningly) Seems like he’s 
spent most o’ his time t’ hum since yew come. 

ABBIE. (vaguely) I tuk his Maw’s place. 

youne aint. Ay-eh. So I’ve heerd. (She turns away to 
retail this bit of gossip to her mother sitting next to her. ABBIE 
turns to her left to a big stoutish middle-aged man whose flushed 
face and starting eyes show the amount of “likker” he has con- 
sumed). 

ABBIE. Ye hain’t seen Eben, hev ye? 

man. No, I hain’t. (Then he adds with a wink) If yew 
hain’t, who would? 

ABBIE. He’s the best dancer in the county. He’d ought t’ 
come an’ dance. 

MAN. (with a wink) Mebbe he’s doin’ the dutiful an’ 
walkin’ the kid t’ sleep. It’s a boy, hain’t it? 

ABBIE. (nodding vaguely) Ay-eh—born two weeks back— 
purty’s a picter... 

MAN. They all is—t’ their Maws. (Then in a whisper with 
a nudge and a leer) Listen, Abbie—if ye ever git tired o 
Eben, remember me! Don’t fergit now! (He looks at her un- 
comprehending face for a second—then grunts disgustedly) 
Waal—guess I’ll likker agin. (He goes over and joins cabot 
who is arguing noisily with an old farmer over cows. They all 
drink). 

ABBIE. (this time appealing to nobody in particular) Wonder 
what Eben’s a-doin’? (Her remark is repeated down the line 
with many a guffaw and titter until it reaches the fiddler. He 
fastens his blinking eyes on ABBIE). 

FIDDLER. (raising his voice) Bet I kin tell ye, Abbie, what 
Eben’s doin’! He’s down t’ the church offerin’ up prayers 0° 
thanksgivin’. (They all titter expectantly). 

amAN. What fur? (Another titter). 

FIDDLER. ’Cause unto him a—(He hesitates just long enough) 
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brother is born! (A roar of laughter. They all look from 
ABBIE to caBoT. She is oblivious, staring at the door. canor, 
although he hasn’t heard the words, is irritated by the laughter 
and steps forward, glaring about him. There is an immediate 
silence). 

caBoT. What’re ye all bleatin’ about—like a flock 0’ goats? 
Why don’t ye dance, damn ye? I axed ye here t’ dance—t’ eat, 
drink an’ be merry—an’ thar ye set cacklin’ like a lot o’ wet 
hens with the pip! Ye’ve swilled my likker an’ guzzled my 
vittles like hogs, hain’t ye? Then dance fur me, can’t ye? 
That’s fa’r an’ squa’r, hain’t it? (A grumble of resentment 
goes around but they are all evidently in too much awe of him 
to express it openly). 

FIDDLER. (slyly) We're waitin’ fur Eben. (A suppressed 
laugh). 

CABOT. (with a fierce exultation) T’hell with Eben! Eben’s 
done fur now! I got a new son! (His mood switching with 
drunken suddenness) But ye needn’t t’ laugh at Eben, none 
o ye! He’s my blood, if he be a dumb fool. He’s better 
nor any o yew! He kin do a day’s work a’most up t’ what 
I kin—an’ that’d put any o’ yew pore critters t’ shame! 

FIDDLER. An’ he kin do a good night’s work, too! (A roar of 
laughter). 

caBoT. Laugh, ye damn fools! Ye’re right jist the same, 
Fiddler. He kin work day an’ night too, like I kin, if need be! 

OLD FARMER. (from behind the keg where he is weaving 
drunkenly back and forth—with great simplicity) They hain’t 
many t’ touch ye, Ephraim—a son at seventy-six. That’s a 
hard man fur ye! I be on’y sixty-eight an’ I couldn’t do it. 
(A roar of laughter in which casort joins uproariously). 

cABoT. (slapping him on the back) I’m sorry fur ye, Hi. 
I'd never suspicion sech weakness from a boy like yew! 

OLD FARMER. An’ I never reckoned yew had it in ye nuther, 
Ephraim. (Another laugh). 

canoT. (suddenly grim) I got a lot in me—a hell of a lot— 
folks don’t know on. (Turning to the fiddler) Fiddle ’er up, 
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durn ye! Give ’em somethin’ t’ dance t’! What air ye, an 
ornament? MHain’t this a celebration? Then grease yer elbow 
an’ go it! 

FIDDLER. (seizes a drink which the otp FARMER holds out to 
him and downs it) Here goes! (He starts to fiddle “Lady of 
the Lake.” Four young fellows and four girls form in two 
lines and dance a square dance. The FippLER shouts directions 
for the different movements, keeping his words in the rhythm 
of the music and interspersing them with jocular personal re- 
marks to the dancers themselves. The people seated along the 
walls stamp their feet and clap their hands in unison. cCaBoT 
is especially active in this respect. Only apBiE remains apa- 
thetic, staring at the door as if she were alone in a silent room). 

FIDDLER. Swing your partner t’ the right! That’s it, Jim! 
Give her a b’ar hug! Her Maw hain’t lookin’. (Laughter) 
Change partners! That suits ye, don’t it, Essie, now ye got 
Reub afore ye? Look at her redden up, will ye? Waal, life 
is short an’ so’s love, as the feller says. (Laughter). 

cabot. (excitedly, stamping his foot) Go it, boys! Go it, 
gals! 

FIDDLER. (with a wink at the others) Ye’re the spryest 
seventy-six ever I sees, Ephraim! Now if ye’d on’y good eye- 
sight .. ! (Suppressed laughter. He gives casot no chance to 
retort but roars) Promenade! Ye’re walkin’ like a bride down 
the aisle, Sarah! Waal, while they’s life they’s allus hope, 
I’ve heerd tell. Swing your partner to the left! Gosh A’mighty, 
look at Johnny Cook high-steppin’! They hain’t goin’ t’be much 
strength left fur howin’ in the corn lot t’morrow. (Laughter). 

capot. Go it! Go it! (Then suddenly, unable to restrain 
himself any longer, he prances into the midst of the dancers, 
scattering them, waving his arms about wildly) Ye’re all hoofs! 
Git out o’ my road! Give me room! I’ll show ye dancin’. 
Ye’re all too soft! (He pushes them roughly away. They 
crowd back toward the walls, muttering, looking at him resent- 
fully). 

FIDDLER. (jeeringly) Go it, Ephraim! Go it! (He starts 
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“Pop, Goes the Weasel,” increasing the tempo with every verse 
until at the end he is fiddling crazily as fast as he can go). 

caBoT. (starts to dance, which he does very well and with 
tremendous vigor. Then he begins to improvise, cuts incredibly 
grotesque capers, leaping up and cracking his heels together, 
prancing around in a circle with body bent in an Indian war 
dance, then suddenly straightening up and kicking as high as he 
can with both legs. He is like a monkey on a string. And all 
the while he intersperses his antics with shouts and derisive 
comments) Whoop! Here’s dancin’ fur ye! Whoop! See 
that! Seventy-six, if I’m a day! Hard as iron yet! Beatin’ 
the young ’uns like I allus done! Look at me! I’d invite 
ye t’ dance on my hundredth birthday on’y ye’ll all be dead by 
then. Ye’re a sickly generation! Yer hearts air pink, not red! 
Yer veins is full o’ mud an’ water! I be the on’y man in the 
county! Whoop! Seethat! T’matInjun! I’ve killed Injuns 
in the West afore ye was born—an’ skulped ’em too! They’s 
a arrer wound on my backside I c’d show ye! The hull tribe 
chased me. I outrun ’em all—with the arrer stuck in me! An’ 
I tuk vengeance on ’em. Ten eyes fur an eye, that was my 
motter! Whoop! Look at me! I kin kick the ceilin’ off the 
room! Whoop! 

FIDDLER. (stops playing—exhaustedly) God A’mighty, I got 
enuf. Ye got the devil’s strength in ye. 

caBoT. (delightedly) Did I beat yew, too? Wa’al, ye played 
smart. Hev a swig. (He pours whisky for himself and 
FIDDLER. They drink. The others watch casot silently with 
cold, hostile eyes. There is a dead pause. The FiIppLER rests. 
caBoT leans against the keg, panting, glaring around him con- 
fusedly. In the room above, eBEN gets to his feet and tiptoes 
out the door in rear, appearing a moment later in the other 
bedroom. He moves silently, even frightenedly, toward the 
cradle and stands there looking down at the baby. His face 
is as vague as his reactions are confused, but there is a trace 
of tenderness, of interested discovery. At the same moment 
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that he reaches the cradle, ansie seems to sense something. She 
gets up weakly and goes to caBoT). 

ABBIE. I’m goin’ up t’ the baby. 

caBoT. (with real solicitation) Air ye able fur the stairs? 
D’ye want me t’ help ye, Abbie? 

apBigE. No. I’mable. I'll be down agin soon. 

casot Don’t ye git wore out! He needs ye, remember— 
our son does! (He grins affectionately, patting her on the back. 
She shrinks from his touch). 

ABBIE. (dully) Don’t—tech me. I’m_ goin’—up. (She 
goes. casot looks after her. A whisper goes around the room. 
capot turns. It ceases. He wipes his forehead streaming with 
sweat. He is breathing pantingly). 

casoT. I’m a-goin’ out t’ git fresh air. I’m feelin’ a mite 
dizzy. Fiddle up thar! Dance, all o’ ye! Here’s likker fur 
them as wants it. Enjoy yerselves. I'll be back. (He goes, 
closing the door behind him). 

FIDDLER. (sarcastically) Don’t hurry none on our account! 
(A suppressed laugh. He imitates appiz) Whar’s Eben? 
(More laughter). 

A woman. (loudly) What’s happened in this house is plain 
as the nose on yer face! (aBBiE appears in the doorway up- 
stairs and stands looking in surprise and adoration at EBEN who 
does not see her). 

amaN. Ssshh! He’s li’ble t’ be listenin’ at the door. That'd 
be like him. (Their voices die to an intensive whispering. 
Their faces are concentrated on this gossip. A noise as of dead 
leaves in the wind comes from the room. caxsot has come out 
from the porch and stands by the gate, leaning on it, staring at 
the sky blinkingly. asBiz comes across the room silently. 
EBEN does not notice her until quite near). 

EBEN. (starting) Abbie! 

aBBIE. Ssshh! (She throws her arms around him. They 
kiss—then bend over the cradle together) Ain’t he purty?— 
dead spit ’n’ image o’ yew! 

EBEN. (pleased) Air he? I can’t tell none. 
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ABBIE. E-zactly like! 

EBEN. (frowningly) I don’t like this. I don’t like lettin’ 
on what’s mine’s his’n. I been doin’ that all my life. I’m 
gittin’ t’ the end o’ b’arin’ it! 

ABBIE. (putting her finger on his lips) We're doin’ the best 
we kin. We got t’ wait. Somethin’s bound t’ happen. (She 
puts her arms around him) I got t’ go back. 

EBEN. I’m goin’ out. I can’t b’ar it with the fiddle playin’ 
an’ the laughin’. 

ABBIE. Don’t git feelin’ low. I love ye, Eben. Kiss me. 
(He kisses her. They remain in each other’s arms). 

caBoT. (at the gate, confusedly) Even the music can’t drive 
it out—somethin’. Ye kin feel it droppin’ off the elums, climbin’ 
up the roof, sneakin’ down the chimney, pokin’ in the corners 
... They’s no peace in houses, they’s no rest livin’ with folks. 
Somethin’s always livin’ with ye. (With a deep sigh) Ill go 
t’ the barn an’ rest a spell. (He goes wearily toward the barn). 

FIDDLER. (tuning up) Let’s celebrate the old skunk gittin’ 
fooled! We kin have some fun now he’s went. (He starts to 
fiddle “Turkey in the Straw.” There is real merriment now. 
The young folks get up to dance). 


SCENE TWO 


A half hour later—Exterior—rBen is standing by the 
gate looking up at the sky, an expression of dumb pain 
bewildered by itself on his face. caBort appears, returning 
from the barn, walking wearily, his eyes on the ground. He sees 
EBEN and his whole mood immediately changes. He becomes 
excited, a cruel, triumphant grin comes to his lips, he strides up 
and slaps EBEN on the back. From within comes the whin- 
ing of the fiddle and the noise of stamping feet and laughing 
voices. 


caBotT. So har ye be! 

EBEN. (startled, stares at him with hatred for a moment— 
then dully) Ay-eh. 

caBoT. (surveying him jeeringly) Why hain’t ye been in t’ 
dance? They was all axin fur ye. 

EBEN. Let ’em ax! 

caBot. They’s a hull passel o’ purty gals... 

EBEN. T’ hell with ’em! 

casot. Ye’d ought to’ be marryin’ one o’ ’em soon. 

EBEN. I hain’t marryin’ no one. 
-casot. Ye might ’arn a share o’ a farm that way. 

EBEN. (with a sneer) Like yew did, ye mean? I hain’t that 
kind. 

caBoT. (stung) Ye lie! “Twas yer Maw’s folks aimed t’ 
steal my farm from me. 

EBEN. Other folks don’t say so. (After a pause—defiantly) 
An’ I got a farm, anyways! 

caBoT. (derisively) Whar? 

EBEN. (stamps a foot on the ground) Har! 
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caBoT. (throws his head back and laughs coarsely) Ho-ho! 
Ye hev, hev ye? Waal, that’s a good un! 

EBEN. (controlling himself—grimly) Ye'll see! 

cABOT. (stares at him suspiciously, trying to make him out— 
a pause—then with scornful confidence) Ay-eh. I'll see. So’ll 
ye. It’s ye what’s blind—blind as a mole underground. (EBEN 
suddenly laughs, one short sardonic bark: “Ha.” A pause. 
CABOT peers at him with renewed suspicion) What air ye hawin’ 
*bout? (EBEN turns away without answering. caBor grows 
angry) God A’mighty, yew air a dumb dunce! They’s nothin’ 
in that thick skull o’ your’n but noise—like a empty keg it be! 
(mBEN doesn’t seem to hear. caBot’s rage grows) Yewr farm! 
God A’mighty! If ye wa’n’t a born donkey ye’d know ye'll 
never own stick nor stone on it, specially now arter him bein’ 
born. It’s his’n, I tell ye—his’n arter I die—but I'll live a 
hundred jest t’ fool ye all—an’ he'll be growed then—yewr 
age a’most! (xzBpen laughs again his sardonic “Ha.” This 
drives casot into a fury) Ha? Ye think ye kin git ’round 
that someways, do ye? Waal, it'll be her’n, too—Abbie’s—ye 
won't git “round her—she knows yer tricks—she’ll be too much 
fur ye—she wants the farm her’n—she was afeerd 0’ ye—she 
told me ye was sneakin’ ’round tryin’ t’ make love t’ her t’ 
git her on yer side ... ye... ye mad fool, ye! (He raises 
his clenched fists threateningly). 

EBEN. (is confronting him, choking with rage) Ye lie, ye 
old skunk! Abbie never said no sech thing! 

caBoT. (suddenly triumphant when he sees how shaken 
EBEN is) She did. An’ I says, I’ll blow his brains t’ the top 
o them elums—an’ she says no, that hain’t sense, who'll ye git 
t’help ye on the farm in his place—an’ then she says yew’n 
me ought t’ have a son—I know we kin, she says—an’ I says, 
if we do, ye kin have anythin’ I’ve got ye’ve a mind t’. An’ 
she says, I wants Eben cut off so’s this farm’ll be mine when 
ye die! (With terrible gloating) An’ that’s what’s happened, 
hain’t it? An’ the farm’s her’n! An’ the dust o’ the road— 
that’s you’rn! Ha! Now who’s hawin’? 
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EBEN. (has been listening, petrified with grief and rage— 
suddenly laughs wildly and brokenly) Ha-ha-ha! So that’s her 
sneakin’ game—all along !—like I suspicioned at fust—t’ swaller 
it all—an’ me, too... ! (Madly) Ill murder her! (He springs 
toward the porch but cazot is quicker and gets in between). 

caBot. No, ye don’t! 

EBEN. Git out o’ my road! (He tries to throw casot aside. 
They grapple in what becomes immediately a murderous struggle. 
The old man’s concentrated strength is too much for EBEN. 
CABOT gets one hand on his throat and presses him back across 
the stone wall. At the same moment, ABBIE comes out on the 
porch. With a stifled cry she runs toward them). 

ABBIE. Eben! Ephraim! (She tugs at the hand on EBEn’s 
throat) Let go, Ephraim! Ye’re chokin’ him! 

cABoT. (removes his hand and flings usEen sideways full 
length on the grass, gasping and choking. With a cry, ABBIE 
kneels beside him, trying to take his head on her lap, but he 
pushes her away. casot stands looking down with fierce 
triumph) Ye needn’t t’ve fret, Abbie, I wa’n’t aimin’ t’ kill him. 
He hain’t wuth hangin’ fur—not by a hell of a sight! (More 
and more triumphantly) Seventy-six an’ him not thirty yit— 
an’ look whar he be fur thinkin’ his Paw was easy! No, by 
God, I hain’t easy! An’ him upstairs, I’ll raise him t’ be like 
me! (He turns to leave them) I’m goin’ in an’ dance!—sing 
an’ celebrate! (He walks to the porch—then turns with a great 
grin) I don’t calc’late it’s left in him, but if he gits pesky, 
Abbie, ye jest sing out. I’ll come a-runnin’ an’ by the Etarnal, 
I'll put him across my knee an’ birch him! Ha-ha-ha! (He 
goes into the house laughing. A moment later his loud “whoop” 
ts heard). 

ABBIE. (tenderly) Eben. Air ye hurt? (She tries to kiss 
him but he pushes her violently away and struggles to a sitting 
position). 

EBEN. (gaspingly) T’hell—with ye! 

ABBIE. (not believing her ears) It’s me, Eben—Abbie— 
don’t ye know me? 
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EBEN. (glowering at her with hatred) Ay-eh—I know ye— 
now! (He suddenly breaks down, sobbing weakly). 

aBBIE. (fearfully) Eben—what’s happened t’ ye—why did 
ye look at me ’s if ye hated me? 

EBEN. (violently, between sobs and gasps) I do hate ye! 
Ye’re a whore—a damn trickin’ whore! 

ABBIE. (shrinking back horrified) Eben! Ye don’t know 
what ye’re sayin’! 

EBEN. (scrambling to his feet and following her—accusingly) 
Ye’re nothin’ but a stinkin’ passel o’ lies! Ye’ve been lyin’ t’ 
me every word ye spoke, day an’ night, since we fust—done it. 
Ye’ve kept sayin’ ye loved me.... 

ABBIE. (frantically) I do love ye! (She takes his hand 
but he flings hers away). 

EBEN. (unheeding) Ye’ve made a fool 0’ me—a sick, dumb 
fool—a-purpose! Ye’ve been on’y playin’ yer sneakin’, stealin’ 
game all along—gittin’ me t’ lie with ye so’s ye’d hev a son 
he’d think was his’n, an’ makin’ him promise he’d give ye the 
farm and let me eat dust, if ye did git him a son! (Staring at 
her with anguished, bewildered eyes) They must be a devil 
livin’ in ye! T’ain’t human t’ be as bad as that be! 

ABBIE. (stunned—dully) He told yew... ? 

EBEN. Hain’t it true? It hain’t no good in yew lyin’. . 

ABBIE. (pleadingly) Eben, listen—ye must listen—it was 
long ago—afore we done nothin’—yew was scornin’ me—goin’ t’ 
see Min—when I was lovin’ ye—an’ I said it t’ him t’ git 
vengeance on ye! 

EBEN. (unheedingly. With tortured passion) I wish ye was 
dead! I wish I was dead along with ye afore this come! (Rag- 
ingly) But I’ll git my vengeance too! I'll pray Maw t’ come 
back t’ help me—t’ put her cuss on yew an’ him! 

appiz. (brokenly) Don’t ye, Eben! Don’t ye! (She 
throws herself on her knees before him, weeping) I didn’t mean ~ 
t’? do bad t’ye! Fergive me, won’t ye? 

EBEN. (not seeming to hear her—fiercely) ll git squ’ar 
with the old skunk—an’ yew! I'll tell him the truth “bout 
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the son he’s so proud o’! Then I'll leave ye here t’ pizen each 
other—with Maw comin’ out o’ her grave at nights—an’ I'll 
go t’ the gold fields 0’ Californi-a whar Sim an’ Peter be... . 

ABBIE. (terrified) Ye won’t—leave me? Ye can’t! 

EBEN. (with fierce determination) I’m a-goin’, I tell ye! 
Tl git rich thar an’ come back an fight him fur the farm 
he stole—an’ I'll kick ye both out in the road—t’ beg an’ sleep 
in the woods—an’ yer son along with ye—t’ starve an’ die! 
(He is hysterical at the end). 

ABBIE. (with a shudder—humbly) He’s yewr son, too, 
Eben. 

EBEN. (torturedly) I wish he never was born! I wish 
he’d die this minit! I wish I’d never sot eyes on him! It’s 
him—yew havin’ him—a-purpose t’ steal—that’s changed every- 
thin’! 

ABBIE. (gently) Did ye believe I loved ye—afore he come? 

EBEN. Ay-eh—like a dumb ox! 

ABBIE. An’ ye don’t believe no more? 

EBEN. B’lieve a lyin’ thief! Ha! 

ABBIE. (shudders—then humbly) An’ did ye really love 
me afore? 

EBEN. (brokenly) Ay-eh—an’ ye was trickin’ me! 

ABBIE. An’ ye don’t love me now! 

EBEN. (violently) I hate ye, I tell ye! 

ABBIE. An’ ye’re truly goin’ West—goin’ t’ leave me—all 
account o’ him being born? 

EBEN. I’m a-goin’ in the mornin’—or may God strike me 
t’ hell! 

ABBIE. (after a pause—with a dreadful cold intensity— 
slowly) If that’s what his comin’s done t’? me—killin’ yewr love 
—takin’ yew away—my on’y joy—the on’y joy I ever knowed 
—like heaven t’ me—purtier’n heaven—then I hate him, too, 
even if I be his Maw! 

EBEN. (bitterly) Lies! Ye love him! MHe’ll steal the farm 
fur ye! (Brokenly) But t’aint the farm so much—not no 
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more—it’s yew foolin’ me—gittin’ me t’ love ye—lyin’ yew loved 
me—jest t’ git a sont’ steal .. .! 

ABBIE. (distractedly) He won't steal! I'd kill him fust! 
I do love ye! Ill prove t’ ye... ! 

EBEN. (harshly) ‘T’ain’t no use lyin’ no more. I’m deaf 
t? ye! (He turns away) I hain’t seein’ ye agen. Good-by! 

ABBIE. (pale with anguish) MHain’t ye even goin’ t’ kiss 
me—not once—arter all we loved... ? 

EBEN. (in a hard voice) I hain’t wantin’ t’ kiss ye never 
again! I’m wantin’ t’ forgit I ever sot eyes on ye! 

ABBIE. Eben!—ye mustn’t—wait a spell—I want t’ tell 
ae 

EBEN. I’m a-goin’ in t’ git drunk. I’m a-goin’ t’ dance. 

ABBIE. (clinging to his arm—with passionate earnestness) 
If I could make it—’s if he’d never come up between us—if I 
could prove t’ ye he wa’n’t schemin’ t’ steal from ye—so’s every- 
thin’ could be jest the same with us, lovin’ each other jest 
the same, kissin’ an’ happy the same’s we’ve been happy afore 
he come—if I could do it—ye’d love me agen, wouldn’t ye? Ye’d 
kiss me again? Ye wouldn’t never leave me, would ye? 

EBEN. (moved) I calc’late not. (Then shaking her hand 
off his arm—with a bitter smile) But ye hain’t God, be ye? 

ABBIE. (exultantly) Remember ye’ve promised! (Then 
with strange intensity) Mebbe I kin take back one thin’ God 
does! 

EBEN. (peering at her) Ye’re gittin cracked, hain’t ye? 
(Then going towards door) I’m a-goin’ t’ dance. 

ABBIE. (calls after him intensely) Il prove t’ ye! I'll 
prove I love ye better’n. . . . (He goes in the door, not seem- 
ing to hear. She remains standing where she is, looking after 
him—then she finishes desperately) Better’n anythin’ else in 
the world! 


SCENE THREE 


Just before dawn in the morning—shows the kitchen 
and canot’s bedroom. In the kitchen, by the light of a tallow 
candle on the table, EBEN is sitting, his chin propped on his 
hands, his drawn face blank and expressionless. His carpet- 
bag is on the floor beside him. In the bedroom, dimly lighted 
by a small whale-oil lamp, caBot lies asleep. AaBBix is bending 
over the cradle, listening, her face full of terror yet with an 
undercurrent of desperate triumph. Suddenly, she breaks down 
and sobs, appears about to throw herself on her knees beside 
the cradle; but the old man turns restlessly, groaning in his 
sleep, and she controls herself, and, shrinking away from the 
cradle with a gesture of horror, backs swiftly toward the door 
in rear and goes out. A moment later she comes into the 
kitchen and, running to EBEN, flings her arms about his neck 
and kisses him wildly. He hardens himself, he remains un- 
moved and cold, he keeps his eyes straight ahead. 


ABBIE. (hysterically) I done it, Eben! I told ye I'd do 
it! I’ve proved I love ye—better’n everythin’—so’s ye can't 
never doubt me no more! 

EBEN. (dully) Whatever ye done, it hain’t no good now. 

ABBIE. (wildly) Don’t ye say that! Kiss me, Eben, won't 
ye? I need ye t’ kiss me arter what I done! I need ye t’ say 
ye love me! 

EBEN. (kisses her without emotion—dully) That’s fur good- 
by. I’m a-goin’ soon. 

appre. No! No! Ye won’t go—not now! 

EBEN. (going on with his own thoughts) I been a-thinkin’— 
an’ I hain’t goin’ t’ tell Paw nothin’. I'll leave Maw t’ take 
vengeance on ye. If I told him, the old skunk’d jest be stinkin’ 
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mean enuf to take it out on that baby. (His voice showing 
emotion in spite of him) An’ I don’t want nothin’ bad t’ 
happen t’ him. He hain’t t’ blame fur yew. (He adds with 
a certain queer pride) An’ he looks like me! An’ by God, 
he’s mine! An’ some day I'll be a-comin’ back an’... .! 

aBBIE. (too absorbed in her own thoughts to listen to him— 
pleadingly) They’s no cause fur ye t? go now—they’s no sense 
—it’s all the same’s it was—they’s nothin’ come b’tween us 
now—arter what I done! 

EBEN. (something in her voice arouses him. He stares at 
her a bit frightenedly) Ye look mad, Abbie. What did ye do? 

apBiz. I—I killed him, Eben. 

EBEN. (amazed) Ye killed him? 

ABBIE. (dully) Ay-eh. 

EBEN. (recovering from his astonishment—savagely) An’ 
serves him right! But we got t’ do somethin’ quick t’ make 
it look s’if the old skunk’d killed himself when he was drunk. 
We kin prove by ’em all how drunk he got... . 

appr. (wildly) No! No! Not him! (Laughing dis- 
tractedly) But that’s what I ought t’ done, hain’t it? I oughter 
killed him instead! Why didn’t ye tell me? 

EBEN. (appalled) Instead? What d’ye mean? 

ABBIE. Not him. 

EBEN. (his face grown ghastly) Not—not that baby! 

ABBIE. (dully) Ay-eh! 

EBEN. (falls to his knees as if he’d been struck—his voice 
trembling with horror) Oh God A’mighty! A’mighty God! 
Maw, whar was ye, why didn’t ye stop her? 

ABBIE. (simply) She went back t’ her grave that night 
we fust done it, remember? I hain’t felt her about since. (4 
pause. EBEN hides his head in his hands, trembling all over as 
if he had the ague. She goes on dully) I left the piller over 
his little face. Then he killed himself. He stopped breathin’. 
(She begins to weep softly). 
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EBEN. (rage beginning to mingle with grief) He looked 
like me. He was mine, damn ye! | 

ABBIE. (slowly and brokenly) I didn’t want t’ do it. I 
hated myself fur doin’ it. I loved him. He was so purty 
—dead spit ’n’ image o’ yew. But I loved yew more—an’ 
yew was goin’ away—far off whar I’d never see ye agen, never 
kiss ye, never feel ye pressed agin me agen—an’ ye, said ye 
hated me fur havin’ him—ye said ye hated him an’ wished he 
was dead—ye said if it hadn’t been fur him comin’ it’d be the 
same’s afore between us. 

EBEN. (unable to endure this, springs to his feet in a fury, 
threatening her, his twitching fingers seeming to reach out for 
her throat) Ye lie! I never said—I never dreamed ye'd 
I’d cut off my head afore I’d hurt his finger! 

ABBIE. (piteously, sinking on her knees) Eben, don’t ye 
look at me like that—hatin’ me—not after what I done fur ye 
—fur us—so’s we could be happy agen : 

EBEN. (furiously now) Shut up, or Ill kill ye! I see yer 
game now—the same old sneakin’ trick—ye’re aimin’ t’ blame 
me fur the murder ye done! 

ABBIE. (moaning—putting her hands over her ears) Don't 
ye, Eben! Don’t ye! (She grasps his legs). 

EBEN. (his mood suddenly changing to horror, shrinks away 
from her) Don’t ye tech me! Ye’re pizen! How could ye 
—t’ murder a pore little critter Ye must’ve swapped yer 
soul t’ hell! (Suddenly raging) Ha! I kin see why ye done 
it! Not the lies ye jest told—but ’cause ye wanted t’ steal 
agen—steal the last thin’ ye’d left me—my part o’ him—no, 
the hull o’ him—ye saw he looked like me—ye knowed he was 
all mine—an’ ye couldn’t b’ar it—I know ye! Ye killed him 
fur bein’ mine! (All this has driven him almost insane. He 
makes a rush past her for the door—then turns—shaking both 
fists at her, violently) But I'll take vengeance now! I'll git 
the Sheriff! I’ll tell him everythin’! Then I'll sing “I’m off 
to Californi-a!’ an’ go—gold—Golden Gate—gold sun—fields 
o gold in the West! (This last he half shouts, half croons in- 
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coherently, suddenly breaking off passionately) Im a-goin’ 
fur the Sheriff t’ come an’ git ye! I want ye tuk away, locked 
up from me! _ I can’t stand t’ luk at ye! Murderer an’ thief 
’r not, ye still tempt me! I'll give ye up t’ the Sheriff! 
(He turns and runs out, around the corner of house, panting 
and sobbing, and breaks into a swerving sprint down the road). 

ABBIE. (struggling to her feet, runs to the door, calling after 
him) I love ye, Eben! I love. ye! (She stops at the door 
weakly, swaying, about to fall) I don’t care what ye do— 
if yell on’y love me agen—if ye’ll on’y love me! (She falls 
limply to the floor in a faint). 


SCENE FOUR 


About an hour later. Same as Scene Three. Shows 
the kitchen and cazor’s bedroom. It is after dawn. The sky 
is brilliant with the sunrise. In the kitchen, assim sits at the 
table, her body limp and exhausted, her head bowed down 
over her arms, her face hidden. Upstairs, cazot is still asleep 
but awakens with a start. He looks toward the window and 
gives a snort of surprise and irritation—throws back the covers 
and begins hurriedly pulling on his clothes. Without looking: 
behind him, he begins talking to anBiz whom he supposes beside 
him. 


caBoT. Thunder ’n’ lightin’, Abbie! I hain’t slept this late 
in fifty year! Looks ’s if the sun was full riz a’most. Must’ve 
been the dancin’ an’ likker. Must be gittin’ old. I hope 
Eben’s t’ wuk. Ye might’ve tuk the trouble t’ rouse me, 
Abbie. (He turns—sees no one there—surprised) Waal— 
whar air she? Gittin’ vittels, I calce’late. (He tiptoes to the 
cradle and peers down—proudly) Mornin’, sonny. Purty’s 
a picter! Sleepin’ sound. He don’t beller all night like most 
o ’em. (He goes quietly out the door in rear—a few moments 
later enters kitchen—sees aBBie—with satisfaction) So thar 
ye be. Ye got any vittles cooked? 

ABBIE. (without moving) No. 

caBoT. (coming to her, almost sympathetically) Ye feelin’ 
sick? 

ABBIE. No. 

caBoT. (pats her on shoulder. She shudders) Ye’d best 
lie down a spell. (Half jocularly) Yer son’ll be needin’ ye 
soon. He’d ought t’ wake up with a gnashin’ appetite, the 
sound way he’s sleepin’. 
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ABBIE. (shudders—then in a dead voice) He hain’t never 
goin’ t’ wake up. 

caBoT. (jokingly) Takes after me this mornin’. I hain’t 
slept so late in... . 

ABBIE. He’s dead. 

caBoT. (stares at her—bewilderedly) What... . 

aBBigE. I killed him. 

caBoT. (stepping back from her—aghast) Air ye drunk— 
’y crazy—'r... ! 

ABBIE. (suddenly lifts her head and turns on him—wildly) 
I killed him, I tell ye! I smothered him. Go up an’ see if ye 
don’t b’lieve me! (caBor stares at her a second, then bolts 
out the rear door, can be heard bounding up the stairs, and 
rushes into the bedroom and over to the cradle. annie has sunk 
back lifelessly into her former position. caxBot puts his hand 
down on the body in the crib. An expression of fear and 
horror comes over his face). 

cabot. (shrinking away—tremblingly) God A’mighty! God 
A’mighty. (He stumbles out the door—in a short while returns 
to the kitchen—comes to axppin, the stunned expression still 
on his face—hoarsely) Why did ye do it? Why? (As she 
doesn’t answer, he grabs her violently by the shoulder and 
shakes her) I ax ye why ye done it! Ye’d better tell me 
ere) .)'s 

ABBIE. (gives him a furious push which sends him stagger- 
ing back and springs to her feet—with wild rage and hatred) 
Don’t ye dare tech me! What right hev ye t’ question me 
*bout him? He wa’n’t yewr son! Think I’d have a son by 
yew? I’d die fust! I hate the sight o’ ye an’ allus did! It’s 
yew I should’ve murdered, if I’d had good sense! I hate ye! 
I love Eben. I did from the fust. An’ he was Eben’s son— 
mine an’ Eben’s—not your’n! 

canot. (stands looking at her dazedly—a pause—finding his 
words with an effort—dully) That was it—what I felt— 
pokin’ round the corners—while ye lied—holdin’ yerself from 
me—sayin’ ye’d a’ready conceived. (He lapses into crushed 
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silence—then with a strange emotion) He’s dead, sart’n. I 
felt his heart. Pore little critter! (He blinks back one tear, 
wiping his sleeve across his nose). 

ABBIE. (hysterically) Don’t ye! Don’t ye! (She sobs 
unrestrainedly ). 

caBoT. (with a concentrated effort that stiffens his body 
into a rigid line and hardens his face into a stony mask— 
through his teeth to himself) I got t’ be—like a stone—a rock 
o jedgment! (A pause. He gets complete control over him- 
self—harshly) If he was Eben’s, I be glad he air gone! An’ 
mebbe I suspicioned it all along. I felt they was somethin’ 
onnateral—somewhars—the house got so lonesome—an’ cold— 
drivin’ me down t’ the barn—t’ the beasts o’ the field... . 
Ay-eh. I must’ve suspicioned—somethin’. Ye didn’t fool me 
—not altogether, leastways—I’m too old a bird—growin’ ripe 
on the bough... . (He becomes aware he is wandering, 
straightens again, looks at anBir with a cruel grin) So yed 
liked t’ hev murdered me ’stead o’ him, would ye? Waal, 
T’ll live to a hundred! I'll live t’ see ye hung! I'll deliver 
ye up t’ the jedgment o’ God an’ the law! I'll git the Sheriff 
now. (Starts for the door). 

aBBIE. (dully) Ye needn’t. Eben’s gone fur him. 

cABoT. (amazed) Eben—gone fur the Sheriff? 

ABBIE. Ay-eh. 

caBot. ‘'T’ inform agen ye? 

ABBIE. Ay-eh. 

caBotT. (considers this—a pause—then in a hard voice) 
Waal, I’m thankful fur him savin’ me the trouble. I'll git t’ 
wuk. (He goes to the door—then turns—in a voice full of 
strange emotion) He’d ought t’ been my son, Abbie. Ye'd 
ought t’ loved me. I’m a man. If ye’d loved me, I’d never 
told no Sheriff on ye no matter what ye did, if they was t’ 
brile me alive! 

ABBIE. (defensively) They’s more to it nor yew know, 
makes him tell. 
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caBotT. (dryly) Fur yewr sake, I hope they be. (He 
goes out—comes around to the gate—stares up at the sky. 
His control relaves. For a moment he is old and weary. He 
murmurs despairingly) God A’mighty, I be lonesomer’n ever! 
(He hears running footsteps from the left, immediately is him- 
self again. EBEN runs in, panting exhaustedly, wild-eyed and 
mad looking. He lurches through the gate. casor grabs him 
by the shoulder. EBEN stares at him dumbly) Did ye tell the 
Sheriff? 

EBEN. (nodding stupidly) Ay-eh. 

CABOT. (gives him a push away that sends him sprawling 
—laughing with withering contempt) Good fur ye! A prime 
chip o’ yer Maw ye be! (He goes toward the barn, laughing 
harshly. EBEN scrambles to his feet. Suddenly caBot turns 
—grimly threatening) Git off this farm when the Sheriff takes 
her—or, by God, he’ll have t’ come back an’ git me fur 
murder, too! (He stalks off. "eBEN does not appear to have 
heard him. He runs to the door and comes into the kitchen. 
ABBIE looks up with a cry of anguished joy. EBEN stumbles 
over and throws himself on his knees beside her—sobbing 
brokenly). 

EBEN. Fergive me! 

ABBIE. (happily) Eben! (She kisses him and pulls his 
head over against her breast). 

EBEN. I love ye! Fergive me! 

ABBIE. (ecstatically) Id fergive ye all the sins in hell 
fur sayin’ that! (She kisses his head, pressing it to her with 
a fierce passion of possession). 

EBEN. (brokenly) But I told the Sheriff. He’s comin’ fur 
ye! 

aBBIE. I kin b’ar what happens t’ me—now! 

EBEN. I woke him up. I told him. He says, wait ’till 
I git dressed. I was waiting. I got to thinkin’ o’ yew. I 
got to thinkin’ how I’d loved ye. It hurt like somethin’ was 
bustin’ in my chest an’ head. I got t’ cryin’. I knowed 
sudden I loved ye yet, an’ allus would love ye! 
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ABBIE. (caressing his hair—tenderly) My boy, hain’t ye? 

EBEN. I begun t’ run back. I cut across the fields an’ 
through the woods. I thought ye might have time t’ run 
away—with me—an’.... 

ABBIE. (shaking her head) I got t’ take my punishment— 
t? pay fur my sin. 

EBEN. Then I want t’ share it with ye. 

ABBIE. Ye didn’t do nothin’. 

EBEN. I put it in yer head. I wisht he was dead! I as 
much as urged ye t’ do it! 

ABBIE. No. It was me alone! 

EBEN. I’m as guilty as yew be! He was the child o’ our 
sin. . 
ABBIE. (lifting her head as if defying God) I don’t re- 
pent that sin! I hain’t askin’ God t’ fergive that! 

EBEN. Nor me—but it led up t’ the other—an’ the murder 
ye did, ye did ’count o’ me—an’ it’s my murder, too, I’ll tell 
the Sheriff—an’ if ye deny it, I’ll say we planned it t’gether 
—an’ they’ll all b’lieve me, fur they suspicion everythin’ we’ve 
done, an’ it’ll seem likely an’ true to ’em. An’ it is true— 
way down. I did help ye—somehow. 

ABBIE. (laying her head on his—sobbing) No! I don’t 
want yew t’ suffer! 

EBEN. I got t’ pay fur my part o’ the sin! An’ I’d suffer 
wuss leavin’ ye, goin’ West, thinkin’ 0’ ye day an’ night, 





bein’ out when yew was in (Lowering his voice) ’r bein’ 
alive when yew was dead. (A pause) I want t’ share with 
ye, Abbie—prison ’r death ’r hell ’r anythin’! (He looks into 
her eyes and forces a trembling smile) If I’m sharin’ with 
ye, I won’t feel lonesome, leastways. 

ABBIE. (weakly) Eben! I won’t let ye! I can’t let ye! 

EBEN. (kissing her—tenderly) Ye can’t he’p yerself. I 
got ye beat fur once! 

ABBIE. (forcing a smile—adoringly) I hain’t beat—s’long’s 
I got ye! 
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EBEN. (hears the sound of feet outside) Ssshh! Listen! 
They’ve come t’ take us! 

aBBIE. No, it’s him. Don’t give him no chance to fight 
ye, Eben. Don’t say nothin’-—no matter what he says. An’ 
I won't, neither. (It is casot. He comes up from the barn 
in a great state of excitement and strides into the house and 
then into the kitchen. "BEN is kneeling beside aBBin, his arm 
around her, hers around him. They stare straight ahead). 

caBpoT. (stares at them, his face hard. A long pause— 
vindictively) Ye make a slick pair o’ murderin’ turtle doves! 
Ye’d ought t’ be both hung on the same limb an’ left thar 
t’? swing in the breeze an’ rot—a warnin’ t’ old fools like me 
t’ b’ar their lonesomeness alone—an fur young fools like ye 
t’? hobble their lust. (A pause. The excitement returns to his 
face, his eyes snap, he looks a bit crazy) I couldn’t work 
today. I couldn’t take no interest. T’ hell with the farm! 
I’m leavin’ it! Ive turned the cows an’ other stock loose! 
I’ve druv ’em into the woods whar they kin be free! By 
freein’ ’em, I’m freein’ myself! I’m quittin’ here today! VU 
set fire t’ house an’ barn an’ watch ’em burn, an I'll leave yer 
Maw t’ haunt the ashes, an’ I’ll will the fields back t’ God, 
so that nothin’ human kin never touch ’em! I'll be a-goin’ 
to Californi-a—t’ jine Simeon an’ Peter—true sons o’ mine 
if they be dumb fools—an’ the Cabots’ll find Solomon’s Mines 
tgether! (He suddenly cuts a mad caper) Whoop! What 
was the song they sung? “Oh, Californi-a! That’s the land 
fur me.” (He sings this—then gets on his knees by the floor- 
board under which the money was hid) An’ I'll sail thar on 
one o’ the finest clippers I kin find! I’ve got the money! 
Pity ye didn’t know whar this was hidden so’s ye could 
steal... . (He has pulled up the board. He stares—feels 
—stares again. A pause of dead silence. He slowly turns, 
slumping into a sitting position on the floor, his eyes like those 
of a dead fish, his face the sickly green of an attack of nausea. 
He swallows painfully several times—forces a weak smile at 
last) So—ye did steal it! 
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EBEN. (emotionlessly) I swapped it t’ Sim an’ Peter fur 
their share o’ the farm—t’ pay their passage t’ Californi-a. 

caBoT. (with one sardonic) Ha! (He begins to recover. 
Gets slowly to his feet—strangely) I cale’late God give it 
to *em—not yew! God’s hard, not easy! Mebbe they’s easy 
gold in the West but it hain’t God’s gold. It hain’t fur me. 
I kin hear His voice warnin’ me agen t’ be hard an’ stay 





on my farm. I kin see his hand usin’ Eben t’ steal t’ keep 
me from weakness. I kin feel I be in the palm o’ His hand, 
His fingers guidin’ me. (A pause—then he mutters sadly) 
It’s a-goin’ t’ be lonesomer now than ever it war afore—an’ 
I’m gittin’ old, Lord—ripe on the bough. ... (Then stiffen- 
ing) Waal—what d’ye want? God’s lonesome, hain’t He? 
God’s hard an’ lonesome! (A pause. The Sheriff with two 
men comes up the road from the left. They move cautiously 
to the door. The Sheriff knocks on it with the butt of his 
pistol). 

SHERIFF. Open in the name o’ the law! (They start). 

caspot. They’ve come fur ye. (He goes to the rear door) 
Come in, Jim! (The three men enter. casor meets them in 
doorway) Jest a minit, Jim. I got ’em safe here. (The 
Sheriff nods. He and his companions remain in the doorway). 

EBEN. (suddenly calls) I lied this mornin’, Jim. I helped 
her do it. Ye kin take me, too. 

ABBIE. (brokenly) No! 

casotT. Take ’em both. (He comes forward—stares at EBEN 
with a trace of grudging admiration) Purty good—fur yew! 
Waal, I got t’ round up the stock. Good-by. 

EBEN. Good-by. 

ABBIE. Good-by. (caxsot turns and strides past the men— 
comes out and around the corner of the house, his shoulders 
squared, his face stony, and stalks grimly toward the barn. 
In the meantime the Sheriff and men have come into the 
room). 

SHERIFF. (embarrassedly) Waal—we’d best start. 

ABBIE. Wait. (Turns to rpen) I love ye, Eben. 
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EBEN. I love ye, Abbie. (They kiss. The three men grin 
and shuffle embarrassedly. eBEN takes anBin’s hand) They 
go out the door in rear, the men following, and come from the 
house, walking hand in hand to the gate. EBENn stops there and 
points to the sunrise sky) Sun’s a-rizin’. Purty, hain’t it? 

aBBIE. Ay-eh. (They both stand for a moment looking up 
raptly in attitudes strangely aloof and devout). 

SHERIFF. (looking around at the farm enviously—to his com- 
panion) It’s a jim-dandy farm, no denyin’. Wished I owned 
it! 


(The Curtain Falls) 
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CHARACTERS 








ACT I 


Scene: Studio apartment. 


ACT II 


Scene I: Library. 
Scene II: Bedroom. 


ACT III 


Scene: Same as Act I. 


WELDED 


ACT ONE 


Scene. Studio apartment. In the rear, a balcony with a 
stairway at center leading down to the studio floor. 

The room is in darkness. Then a circle of light reveals 
ELEANOR lying back on a chaise longue. She is a woman of 
thirty. Her figure is tall. Her face, with its high, prominent 
cheek-bones, lacks harmony. It is dominated by passionate, 
blue-gray eyes, restrained by a high forehead from which the 
mass of her dark brown hair is combed straight back. The first 
impression of her whole personality is one of charm, partly 
innate, partly imposed by years of self-discipline. 

She picks up a letter from the table, which she opens and 
reads, an expression of delight and love coming over her face. 
She kisses the letter impulsively—then gives a gay laugh at her- 
self. She lets the letter fall on her lap and stares straight be- 
fore her, lost in a sentimental reverie. 

A door underneath the balcony is noiselessly opened and 
MICHAEL comes in. (A circle of light appears with him, follows 
him into the room. These two circles of light, like auras of 
egoism, emphasize and intensify ELEANOR and MICHAEL through- 
out the play. There is no other lighting. The two other people 
and the rooms are distinguishable only by the light of ELEANOR 
and MICHAEL. ) 

MICHAEL is thirty-five, tall and dark. His unusual face is a 
harrowed battlefield of super-sensitiveness, the features at war 
with one another—the forehead of a thinker, the eyes of a 
dreamer, the nose and mouth of a sensualist. One feels a power- 
ful imagination tinged with somber sadness—a driving force 
which can be sympathetic and cruel at the same time. There is 
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something tortured about him—a passionate tension, a self- 
protecting, arrogant defiance of life and his own weakness, a deep 
need for love as a faith in which to relax. 

He has a suitcase, hat, and overcoat which he sets inside on 
the floor, glancing toward ELEANOR, trying not to make the 
slightest noise. But she suddenly becomes aware of some pres- 
ence in the room and turns boldly to face it. She gives an 
exclamation of delighted astonishment when she sees MICHAEL 
and jumps up to meet him as he strides toward her. 

ELEANOR. Michael! 

CAPE. (with a boyish grin) You've spoiled it, Nelly; I 
wanted a kiss to announce me. (They are in each other’s arms. 
He kisses her tenderly). 

ELEANOR. (joyously) This ts a surprise! 

CAPE. (straining her in his arms and kissing her passion- 
ately) Own little wife! 

ELEANOR. Dearest! (They look into each other’s eyes for a 
long moment). 

caPE. (tenderly) Happy? 

ELEANOR. Yes, yes! Why do you always ask? You know. 
(Suddenly pushing him at arms’ length—with a happy laugh) 
It’s positively immoral for an old married couple to act this 
way. (She leads him by the hand to the chaise longue) And 
you must explain. You wrote not to expect you till the end of 
the week. (She sits down) Get a cushion. Sit down here. 
(He puts a cushion on the floor beside the chaise longue and 
sits down) Tell me all about it. 

CAPE. (notices the letter lying on the floor) Were you read- 
ing my letter? (She nods. He gives a happy grin) Do you 
mean to say you still read them over—after five years of me? 

ELEANOR. (with a tender smile) Oh—sometimes. 

caAPE. Sweetheart! (Smiling) What were you dreaming 
about when I intruded? 

ELEANOR. Never mind. You’re enough of an egotist already. 
(Her hand caressing his face and hair) I’ve been feeling so 
lonely—and it’s only been a few weeks, hasn’t it? (She laughs) 
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How was everything in the country? (Suddenly kissing him) 
Oh, I’m so happy you're back. (With mock severity) But 
ought I? Have you finished the fourth act? You know you 
promised not to return until you did. 

caPpE. This afternoon! 

ELEANOR. You're sure you didn’t force it—(with a tender 
smile at him)—because you were lonely, too? 

CAPE. (with a sudden change in manner that is almost stern) 
No. I wouldn’t. I couldn’t. You know that. 

ELEANOR. (her face showing a trace of hurt in spite of her- 
self) I was only fooling. (Then rousing herself as if con- 
quering a growing depression) I’m terribly anxious to hear 
what you've done. 

cAPE. (enthusiastically) You'll see when I read you 
And you're going to be marvelous! It’s going to be the finest 
thing we’ve ever done! 

ELEANOR. I love you for saying “we.” But the “we” is you. 
I only—(with a smile of ironical self-pity)—act a part you've 
created. 





CAPE. (impetuously) Nonsense! You're an artist. Each 
performance of yours has taught me something. Why, my 
women used to be—death masks. But now they’re as alive as 
you are—(with a sudden grin)—at least, when you play them. 

ELEANOR. (her eyes shining with excited pleasure) You 
don’t know how much it means to have you talk like that! Oh, 
I’m going to work so hard, Michael! (Impetuously) You've 
simply got to read me that last act right now! 

CAPE. (jumping to his feet eagerly) All right. (He walks 
toward his bag—then stops when he is half-way and, hesitating, 
turns slowly and comes back. He bends down and lifts her face 
to his—with a smile) No. I won't. 

ELEANOR. (disappointed) Oh. Why not, dear? 





caPE. Because 
ELEANOR. Plagiarist! 
carr. Because I’ve been hoping for this night as our own. 
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Let’s forget the actress and playwright. Let’s just be—us— 
lovers. 

ELEANOR. (with a tender smile—musingly) We have re- 
mained lovers, haven’t we? 

CAPE. (with a grin) Fights and all? 

ELEANOR. (with a little frown) We don’t fight so much. 

cAPE. (frowning himself) ‘Too much. 

ELEANOR. (forcing a smile) Perhaps that’s the price. 

caPE. Don’t grow fatalistic—just when I was about to pro- 
pose reform. 

ELEANOR. (smiling—quickly) Oh, I'll promise to be good 
—if you will. (Gently reproachful) Do you think I enjoy 
fighting with you? 

CAPE. (with sudden passion) It’s wrong, Nelly. It’s evil! 

ELEANOR. Ssshh! We promised. 

CAPE. (hesitatingly) We've been taking each other too 
much for granted. That may do very well with the common 
loves of the world—but ours ! (He suddenly pulls her head 
down and kisses her impulsively) But you understand! Oh, 
Nelly, I love you with all my soul! 

ELEANOR. (deeply moved) And I love you, Michael—al- 





ways and forever! (They sit close, she staring dreamily before 
her, he watching her face). 

CAPE. (after a pause) What are you thinking? 

ELEANOR. (with a tender smile) Of the first time we met— 
at rehearsal, remember? I was thinking of how mistakenly I’d 
pictured you before that. (She pauses—then frowning a little) 
I’d heard such a lot of gossip about your love affairs. 

CAPE. (with a wry grin) You must have been disappointed 
if you expected Don Juan. (A pause—then forcing a short 
laugh) I also had heard a lot of rumors about your pre- 
vious 





(He stops abruptly with an expression of extreme 
bitterness). 

ELEANOR. (sharply) Don’t! (A pause—then she goes on 
sadly) It was only our past together I wanted to remember. 
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(A pause—then with a trace of scornful resentment) I was for- 





getting your morbid obsession 
caPE. (with gloomy irritation) Obsession? Why 
(Then determinedly throwing off this mood—reproachfully forc- 
ing a joking tone) We're not “starting something” now, are we 
—after our promise? 
ELEANOR. (impulsively pressing his hand) No, no—of 


P 





course not! 

caPE. (after a pause—a bit awkwardly) But you guessed 
my desire, at that. I wanted to dream with you in our past— 
to find there—a new faith 

ELEANOR. (smiling) Another Grand Ideal for our mar- 
riage? 

CAPE. (frowning) Don’t mock. 

ELEANOR. (teasingly) But you’re such a relentless idealist. 
You needn’t frown. That was exactly what drew me to you 
in those first days. (Earnestly) I’d lost faith in everything. 





Your love saved me. Your work saved mine. I owe you my- 
' self, Michael! (She kisses him) Do you remember—our first 
night together? 

caPpE. Do you imagine I could’ve forgotten? 

ELEANOR. (continuing as if she hadn’t heard) The play 
was such a marvelous success! I knew I had finally won— 
through your work! I loved myself! I loved you! You came 
to me (More and more intensely) Oh, it was beautiful 
madness! I lost myself. I began living in you. I wanted to 





die and become you! 

CAPE. (passionately) And I, you! 

ELEANOR. (softly) And do you remember the dawn creep- 
ing in—and how we began to plan our future? (She exclaims 
impulsively) Oh, I’d give anything in the world to live those 
days over again! 

caPE. Why? MHasn’t our marriage kept the spirit of that 
time—with a growth of something deeper—finer 

ELEANOR. Yes,—but Oh, you know what I mean! It 
was revelation then—a miracle out of the sky! 
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CAPE. (insistently) But haven’t we realized the ideal of 
our marriage (Smiling but with deep earnestness never- 
theless) Not for us the ordinary family rite, you'll remember! 
We swore to have a true sacrament—or nothing! Our marriage 
must be a consummation demanding and combining the best in 
each of us! Hard, difficult, guarded from the commonplace, kept 
sacred as the outward form of our inner harmony! (With an 
awkward sense of having become rhetorical he adds self-mock- 
ingly) We'd tend our flame on an altar, not in a kitchen range! 
(He forces a grin—then abruptly changing again, with a sudden 
fierce pleading) It has been what we dreamed, hasn’t it, Nelly? 

ELEANOR. Our ideal was difficult. (Sadly) Sometimes I 
think we’ve demanded too much. Now there’s nothing left but 
that something which can’t give itself. And I blame you for 





this—because I can neither take more nor give more—and you 
blame me! (She smiles tenderly) And then we fight! 

caPpE. Then let’s be proud of our fight! It began with the 
splitting of a cell a hundred million years ago into you and me, 
leaving an eternal yearning to become one life again. 

ELEANOR. At moments—we do. 

caPE. Yes! (He kisses her—then intensely) You and I— 
year after year—together—forms of our bodies merging into one 
form; rhythm of our lives beating against each other, forming 
slowly the one rhythm—the life of Us—created by us!—beyond 
us, above us! (With sudden furious anger) God, what I feel 
of the truth of this—the beauty !—but how can I express it? 

ELEANOR. (kissing him) I understand. 

CAPE. (straining her to him with fierce passion) Oh, My 
Own, My Own—and I your own—to the end of time! 

ELEANOR. I love you! 

CAPE. (with passionate exultance) Why do you regret our 
first days? Their fire still burns in us—deeper! Don’t you feel 
that? (Kissing her again and again) I’ve become you! You've 
become me! One heart! One blood! Ours! (He pulls her to 
her feet) My wife! Come! 
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ELEANOR. (almost swooning in his arms) My lover—yes 
My lover 

caPpE. Come! (With his arms around her he leads her to 
the stairway. As they get to the foot, there is a noise from the 
hall. She hears it, starts, seems suddenly brought back to her- 
self. capE is oblivious and continues up the stairs. She stands 
swaying, holding on to the banister as if in a daze. At the top, 
CAPE turns in surprise at not finding her, as if he had felt her 
behind him. He looks down passionately, stretching out his 
arms, his eyes glowing) Come! 

ELEANOR. (weakly) Ssshh! A moment 

caPE. (bewilderedly) What? What is it? 

ELEANOR. Ssshh—Listen—Someone (She speaks in an 
unnatural, mechanical tone. A knock comes at the door. She 
gives a sort of gasp of relief) There! 

caPE. (still bewilderedly as if something mysterious were 
happening that he cannot grasp) What—what 2? (Then 
as she takes a slow, mechanical step toward the door—with tense 
pleading) Nelly! Come here! (She turns to look at him and 
is held by his imploring eyes. She sways irresolutely toward 
him, again reaching to the banister for support. Then a sharper 
knock comes at the door. It acts like a galvanic shock on her. 
Her eyes move in that direction, she takes another jerky step. 
CAPE stammers in a fierce whisper) No! Don’t go! 

ELEANOR. (without looking at him—mechanically) I must. 

CAPE. (frantically) 'They’ll go away. Nelly, don’t! Don’t! 
(Again she stops irresolutely like a hypnotized person torn by 
two conflicting suggestions. The knock is repeated, this time 
with authority, assurance. Her body reacts as if she were 
throwing off a load). 

ELEANOR. (with a return to her natural tone—but hyster- 
ically) Please—don’t be silly, Michael. It might be—some- 
thing important. (She hurries to the door). 

CAPE. (rushing down the stairs—frantically) No! No! 
(He just gets to the bottom as she opens the door. He stands 
there fixed, disorganized, trembling all over). 





Listen! 
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ELEANOR. (as she sees who it is—in a relieved tone of sur- 
prise) Why, hello, John. Come in! Here’s Michael. Michael, 
it’s John. (JoHN steps into the room. He is a man of about 
fifty, tall, loose-limbed, a bit stoop-shouldered, with iron-gray 
hair, and a gaunt, shrewd face. He is not handsome but his 
personality compels affection. His eyes are round and child- 
like. He has no nerves. His voice is low and calming). 

JOHN. (shaking ELEANOR by the hand) Hello, Nelly. I 
was on my way home from the theater and I thought I’d drop 
in for a second. Hello, Michael. When’d you get in? Glad to 
see you back. (He comes to him and shakes his hand which 
caPE extends jerkily, as if in spite of himself, without a word). 

ELEANOR. (after a glance at her husband—in a forced tone) 
We're so glad you’ve come. Sit down. 

JOHN. (he becomes aware of the disharmonious atmosphere 
his appearance has created) I can’t stay a second. (To capz) 
I wanted some news. I thought Nelly’d probably have heard 
from you. (He slaps capzE on the back with jovial familiarity) 
Well, how’s it coming? 

CAPE. (in a frozen tone) Oh,—all right—all right. 

ELEANOR. (uneasily) Won't you have a cigarette, John? 
(She takes the box from the table and holds it out to him). 

JOHN. (taking one) Thanks, Nelly. (He half-sits on the 
arm of a chair. She holds out a light to him) Thanks. 

ELEANOR. (nervously) Why don’t you sit down, Michael? 
(He doesn’t answer. She goes to him with the cigarettes) 
Don’t you want a cigarette? (capx stares at her with a hot 
glance of scorn. She recoils from it, turning quickly away from 
him, visibly shaken. Without appearing to notice, JOHN scru- 
tinizes their faces keenly, sizing up the situation). 

JOHN. (breaking in matter-of-factly) You look done up, 
Michael. 

CAPE. (with a guilty start) I—I’m tired out. 

ELEANOR. (with a forced air) He’s been working too hard. 
He finished the last act only this afternoon. 
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JOHN. (with a grunt of satisfaction) Glad to hear it. 
(Abruptly) When can I see it? 

caPpE. In a day or so—I want to go over 

JoHN. All right. (Getting to his feet) Well, that’s that. 
T’ll run along. 

ELEANOR. (almost frightenedly) Do stay. Why don’t you 
read us the last act now, Michael? 

cAPE. (fiercely) No! It’s rotten! I hate the whole play! 

JOHN. (easily) Reaction. This play’s the finest thing 
you've done. (He comes to care and slaps him on the back re- 
assuringly) And it’s the biggest chance the lady here has ever 
had. It'll be a triumph for you both, wait and see. So cheer up 
—and get a good night’s rest. (caps smiles with bitter irony) 
Well, good-night. (care nods without speaking, soHN goes to 
the door, ELEANOR accompanying him) Good night, Nelly. Bet- 
ter start on your part—only don’t you overdo it, too. (He pats 
her on the back) Good-night. 

ELEANOR. Good-night. (She closes the door after him. She 
remains there for a moment staring at the closed door, afraid 
to turn and meet capn’s fiercely accusing eyes which she feels 
fixed upon her. Finally, making an effort of will, she walks 
back to the table, avoiding his eyes, assuming a careless air). 

caPE. (suddenly explodes in furious protest) Why did you 
do that? 

ELEANOR. (with an assumed surprise but with a guilty air, 
turning over the pages of a magazine) Do what? 

CAPE. (tensely, clutching her by the arm) You know what 
I mean! (Unconsciously he grips her tighter, almost shaking 
her). 

ELEANOR. (coldly) You're hurting me. (A bit shame- 
facedly, carz lets go of her arm. She glances quickly at his 
face, then speaks with a kind of dull remorse) I suppose I can 
guess—my going to the door? 

caPE. He would’ve gone away 
why did you? 

ELEANOR. (defensively) Wasn't it important you see John? 








(With anguish) Nelly, 
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caPE. (with helpless anger) Don’t evade! (With deep 
feeling) I should think you'd be ashamed. 

ELEANOR. (after a pause—dully) Perhaps—I am. (4 
pause) I couldn’t help myself. 

CAPE. (intensely) You should’ve been oblivious to every- 
thing! (Miserably) I—TI can’t understand! 

ELEANOR. That’s you, Michael. The other is me—or a part 
of me—I hardly understand myself. 

caPE. (sinking down on a chair, his head in his hands) After 
all we’d been to each other tonight ! (With bitter despond- 
ency) Ruined now—gone—a rare moment of beauty! It seems 





at times as if some jealous demon of the commonplace were 
mocking us. (With a violent gesture of loathing) Oh, how 
intolerably insulting life can be! (Then brokenly) Nelly, why, 
why did you? 

ELEANOR. (dully) I—I don’t know. (Then after a pause 
she comes over and puts her hand on his shoulder) Don’t brood, 
dear. I’msorry. I hate myself. (A pause. She looks down at 
him, seeming to make up her mind to something—in a forced 
tone) But—why is it gone—our beautiful moment? (She 
strokes his hair) We have the whole night (He stares up 
at her wonderingly. She forces a smile, half turning away). 

CAPE. (in wild protest) Nelly, what are you offering me— 





a sacrifice? Please! 

ELEANOR. (revolted) Michael! (Then hysterically) No, 
forgive me! I’m the disgusting one! Forgive me! (She turns 
away from him and throws herself on a chair, staring straight 
before her. Their chairs are side by side, each facing front, 
so near that by a slight movement each could touch the other, 
but during the following scene they stare straight ahead and re- 
main motionless. They speak, ostensibly to the other, but show- 
ing by their tone it is a thinking aloud to oneself, and neither 
appears to hear what the other has said). 

cAPE. (after a long pause) More and more frequently. 
There’s always some knock at the door, some reminder of the 
life outside which calls you away from me. 
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ELEANOR. It’s so beautiful—and then—suddenly I’m being 
crushed. I feel a cruel presence in you paralyzing me, creeping 
over my body, possessing it so it’s no longer my body—then 
grasping at some last inmost thing which makes me me—my soul 
—demanding to have that, too! I have to rebel with all my 
strength—seize any pretext! Just now at the foot of the stairs 
—the knock on the door was—liberation. (Jn anguish) And 
yet I love you! It’s because I love you! If I’m destroyed, what 
is left to love you, what is left for you to love? 

caPE. I’ve grown inward into our life. But you keep try- 
ing to escape as if it were a prison. You feel the need of what 
is outside. I’m not enough for you. 

ELEANOR. Why is it I can never know you? I try to know 
you and I can’t. I desire to take all of you into my heart, but 
there’s a great alien force I hate that unknown power in 
you which would destroy me. (Pleadingly) Haven't I a right 
to myself as you have to yourself? 





caPE. You fight against me as if I were your enemy. Every 
word or action of mine which affects you, you resent. At every 
turn you feel your individuality invaded—while at the same 
time, you're jealous of any separateness in me. You demand more 
and more while you give less and less. And I have to acquiesce. 
Have to? Yes, because I can’t live without you! You realize 
that! You take advantage of it while you despise me for my 
helplessness! (This seems to goad him to desperation) But 
look out! I still have the strength to ! (He turns his head 
and stares at her challengingly). 

ELEANOR. (as before) You insist that I have no life at all 
outside you. Even my work must exist only as an echo of yours. 
You hate my need of easy, casual associations. You think that 
weakness. You hate my friends. You're jealous of everything 
and everybody. (Resentfully) I have to fight. You’re too 
severe. Your ideal is too inhuman. Why can’t you understand 
and be generous—be just! (She turns to meet his eyes, staring 
back with resentful accusation. They look at each other in this 
manner for a long moment). 
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CAPE. (averting his eyes and addressing her directly iw a 
cold, sarcastic tone) Strange—that John should pop in on us 
suddenly like that. 

ELEANOR. (resentfully) I don’t see anything strange about 
it. 

cAPE. It’s past twelve—— 

ELEANOR. You're in New York now. 

cAPE. (sharply) I’m quite aware of that. Nevertheless 

ELEANOR. (shortly) He explained. Didn’t you hear him? 
He wanted news of the play and thought I might have a 
letter 

caPE. That’s just the point. He had no idea he would find 
me here. 

ELEANOR. (about to fly at him, checks herself after a pause, 
coldly) Why shouldn’t he come to see me? He’s the oldest 
friend I’ve got. He gave me my first chance and he’s always 








helped me since. I owe whatever success I’ve made to his advice 
and direction. 

CAPE. (stung—sarcastically) Oh, undoubtedly! 

ELEANOR. I suppose you think I ought to have said it’s to 
you I owe everything? 

caPE. (dryly) I’d prefer to say it was to yourself, and no 
one else. (After a pause—attempting a casual tone) Has he 
been in the habit of calling here while I’ve been gone? (Hur- 
riedly) Don’t misunderstand me. I’m merely asking a ques- 
tion. 

ELEANOR. (scornfully) Oh! (A pause. She bites her lips 
—then coldly) Yes, he’s been here once before. (Mockingly) 
And after the theater, too! Think of that! 

CAPE. (sneeringly) The same insatiable curiosity about my 
play? 

ELEANOR. (angrily) Michael! (A pause—then scornfully) 
Don’t tell me you’re becoming jealous of John again! 

CAPE. (meaningly) Again. That’s just it. 

ELEANOR. (springing from her chair—excitedly) This is in- 
sufferable! (Then calming herself with an effort—with a forced 
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laugh) Please don’t be so ridiculous, Michael. Ill only lose 
my temper if you keep on. (Then suddenly she makes up her 
mind and comes to him) Please stop, dear. We've made up 
our minds not to quarrel. Let’s drop it. (She pats his head 
with a friendly smile). 

CAPE. (impulsively takes her hand and kisses it) All right. 
Forgive me. I’m all unstrung. His breaking in on us like 
that (He relapses into frowning brooding again. She sits 
down, this tume facing him, and looks at him uneasily). 

ELEANOR. (after a pause—rather irritably) It’s too abso- 
lutely silly, your being jealous of John. 

caPE. I’m not jealous of him. I’m jealous of you—the 
something in you that repulses our love—the stranger in you. 

ELEANOR. (with a short laugh) I should think after five 
years 

CAPE. (unheeding) And what makes me hate you at those 
times is that I know you like to make me jealous, that my suffer- 
ing pleases you, that it satisfies some craving in you—for re- 
venge! 

ELEANOR. (scornfully) Can’t you realize how absurd you 
are? (Then with a forced placating laugh) No, really, Michael, 
it'd be funny—if it weren’t so exasperating. 








CAPE. (after a pause—somberly) You mentioned our years 
together as proof. What of the years that preceded? 

ELEANOR. (challengingly) Well, what of them? 

caPE. By their light, I have plausible grounds for jealousy 
in John’s case. Or don’t you acknowledge that? 

ELEANOR. I deny it absolutely! 

caPE. Why, you’ve told me yourself he was in love with you 
for years, and that he once asked you to marry him! 

ELEANOR. Well, did I marry him? 

caPE. But he still loves you. 

ELEANOR. Don’t be stupid! 

cAPE. He does, I tell you! 

ELEANOR. If you had any sense you'd know that his love has 
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become purely that of an old friend. And I refuse to give up 
his friendship for your silly whims. 

caAPE. (after a pause in which they each brood resentfully— 
sarcastically) You were a shining exception, it appears. The 
other women he helped could hardly claim he had remained— 
merely their friend. 

ELEANOR. (vehemently) It’s a lie! And even if it were 
true, you’d find it was they who offered themselves! 

CAPE. (significantly) Ah! (Then after a pause) Perhaps 
because they felt it necessary for their careers. 

ELEANOR. (dryly) Perhaps. (Then after a pause) But 
they discovered their mistake, then. John isn’t that type. 

CAPE. (suddenly) Why do you act so jealous—of those 
others? 

ELEANOR. (flushing angrily) I don’t. It’s your imagina- 
tion. 

cAPE. Then why lose your temper? 

ELEANOR. Because.I resent your superior attitude that John 
had to bribe women to love him. Isn’t he as worthy of love— 
as you are? 

CAPE. (sarcastically) If I am to believe your story, you 
didn’t think so. 

ELEANOR. (irritably) Then let’s stop arguing, for heaven’s 
sake! Why do you always have to rake up the past? For the 
last year or so you've begun to act more and more as you did 
when we first lived together—jealous and suspicious of every- 
thing and everybody! (Hysterically) I can’t bear it, Michael! 

CAPE. (tronically) You used to love me for it then. 

ELEANOR. (calming herself) Well, I can’t endure it now. 
It’s too degrading. I have a right to your complete faith. 
(Reaching over and grasping his hands—earnestly) You know 
I have in your heart of hearts. You know that there can never 
be anyone but you. Forget the past. It wasn’t us. For your 
peace—and mine, Michael! 

CAPE. (moved—pressing her hands) All right. Let’s stop. 
It’s only that I’ve thought I’ve felt you drawing away: ! 
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Perhaps it’s all my supersensitiveness (Patting her hand 
and forcing a smile) Let’s talk of something else. (Cheerfully 
—after a pause) You can’t imagine how wonderful it’s been up 
in the country. There’s just enough winter in the air to make 
one energetic. No summer fools about. Solitude and work. I 
was happy—that is, as happy as I ever can be without you. 

ELEANOR. (withdrawing her hands from his with a quick 
movement—sarcastically) Thanks for that afterthought—but 
do you expect me to believe it? When you’re working I might 
die and you’d never know it. 

caPE. (amused but irritated) There you go! You denounce 
my jealousy, but it seems to me your brand of it is much more 
ridiculous. 

ELEANOR. (sharply) You imagine I’m jealous of your work? 
You—-you flatter yourself! 

CAPE. (stung—bitingly) It’s an unnatural passion certainly 
—in your case. And an extremely ungrateful passion, I might 
add! 

ELEANOR. (losing her temper completely) You mean I ought 
to be grateful for I suppose you think that without your 
work I (Springing to her feet) Your egotism is making a 
fool of you! You’re becoming so exaggeratedly conceited no 
one can stand you! Everyone notices it! 

cAPE. (angrily) You know that’s untrue. You only say it 
to be mean. As for my work, you've acknowledged a million 











times 

ELEANOR. If I have—but please remember there are other 
playwrights in the world! 

cAPE. (bitingly) You were on the stage seven years before 
I met you. Your appearance in the work of other playwrights 
—you must admit you were anything but successful! 

ELEANOR. (with a sneer of rage) And I suppose you were? 

cape. Yes! Not in your commercial sense, perhaps, but 

ELEANOR. You're contemptible! You know that’s the very 
last thing you can say of me. It was exactly because I wasn’t 
that kind—because I was an artist—that I found it so hard! 
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CAPE. (unheeding) My plays had been written. The one 
you played in first was written three years before. The work 
was done. That’s the proof. 

ELEANOR. (scathingly) That’s absurd! You know very 
well if it hadn’t been for John, you ? 

CAPE. (violently) Nonsense! There were other managers 
who 

ELEANOR. ‘They didn’t want your work, you know it! 

CAPE. (enraged) I see what you're driving at! You'd like 
to pretend I was as much dependent on John as you were! 
(Trembling all over with the violence of his passion) I should 
think you’d be ashamed to boast so brazenly—to me!—of what 
he had done for you! 

ELEANOR. Why should I be ashamed of my gratitude? 

care. To drag that relationship out of the past and throw it 








in my face! 

ELEANOR. (very pale—tensely) What relationship? 

CAPE. (incoherently, strangled by his passion) Ask any- 
one! (Then suddenly with anguished remorse) No, no! I 
don’t mean that! (Torturedly) Wounds! Wounds! For God’s 
sake! 

ELEANOR. (trembling with rage) Ill never forget you said 
that! | 

CAPE. (stung—in a passion again at once) Because I resent 
that man’s being here—late at night—when I was away? Oh, 
I don’t mean I suspect you—now 

ELEANOR. (viciously) What noble faith! Maybe you’re 
going to discover I don’t deserve it! 

CAPE. (unheeding) But there was scandal enough about 
you and him, and if you had any respect for me 

ELEANOR. I’ve lost it now! 

caPE. You wouldn’t deliberately open the way 

ELEANOR. (tensely) So you believe—that gutter gossip? 
You think I ? Then all these years you’ve really be- 
lieved ? Oh, you mean hypocrite! 

CAPE. (stung—bitingly) Don’t act moral indignation! 
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What else could I have thought? When we first fell im love, 
you confessed frankly you had had lovers—not John but 
others | 
ELEANOR. (brokenly—with mingled grief and rage) I was 
an idiot! I should have lied to you! But I thought you’d under- 
stand—that I’d been searching for something—that I needed 
love—something I found in you! I tried to make you see—the 
truth—that those experiences had only made me appreciate 
you all the more when I found you! I told you how little these 
men had meant to me, that in the state of mind I had been in 
they had no significance either one way or the other, and that 
such an attitude is possible for a woman without her being low. 
I thought you understood. But you didn’t, you’re not big enough 
for that! (With a wild ironical laugh) Now I know why the 
women in your plays are so wooden! You ought to thank me 
for breathing life into them! 

CAPE. (furiously) Good God, how dare you criticize creative 
work, you actress! 

ELEANOR. (violently) You deny that I create IN to 
haps if I’d have children and a home, take up knitting ! 
(She laughs wildly) Id be safe then, wouldn’t I-—reliable, 
guaranteed not to (Her face seems suddenly to congeal) 
So you think that I was John’s mistress—that I loved him—or 
do you believe I just sold myself? 

CAPE. (in agony) No, no! For God’s sake, not that! I 
may have thought you once loved 

ELEANOR. (frogenly) Well, it was—that—just that! When 
he first engaged me—I’d heard the gossip—I thought he ex- 
pected—and I agreed with myself—it meant nothing to me one 
way or the other—nothing meant anything then but a chance to 
do my work—yes, I agreed—but you see he didn’t, he didn’t 
agree. He loved me but he saw I didn’t love him—that way— 
and he’s a finer man than you think! 

cAPE. (hoarsely) You're lying! ( Bewilderedly) I can’t 
believe 

ELEANOR. (fiercely) Oh yes, you can! You want to! You 
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do! And you’re glad! It makes me lower than you thought, 
but you’re glad to know it just the same! You’re glad because 
now you can really believe that—nothing ever happened between 
us! (She stares into his eyes and seems to read some confirma- 
tion of her statement there, for she cries with triumphant bitter- 
ness) You can’t deny it! 

caPE. (wildly) No! You devil, you, you read thoughts into 
my mind! 

ELEANOR. (with wild hysterical scorn) It’s true! How 
could I ever love you? 

CAPE. (clutching her in his arms fiercely) You do! (He 
kisses her frantically. For a moment she submits, appears even 
to return his kisses in spite of herself. capx cries triumphantly) 
You do! (She suddenly pushes him away and glares at him at 
arms’ length. Her features are working convulsively. Her 
whole tortured face expresses an abysmal self-loathing, a fright- 
ful hatred for him). 

ELEANOR. (as if to herself—in a strangled voice) No! You 
can’t crush—me! (Her face becomes deadly calm. She speaks 
with intense, cold hatred) Don’t kiss me. I love him. He was 
—my lover—here—when you were away! 

CAPE. (stares dumbly into her eyes for a long moment— 
hoarsely, in agony) You lie! You only want to torture 

ELEANOR. (deathly calm) It’s true! (cape stares at her 
another second—then, with a snarl of fury like an animal’s he 
seizes her about the throat with both hands. He chokes her, 
forcing her down to her knees. She does not struggle but con- 
tinues to look into his eyes with the same defiant hate. At last 
he comes to himself with a shudder and steps away from her. 
She remains where she is, only putting out her hand on the floor 
to support herself). 

CAPE. (in a terrible state, sobbing with rage and anguish) 
Gone! All our beauty gone! And you don’t love him! You 
lie! You did this out of hatred for me! You dragged our ideal 
in the gutter—with delight! (Wildly) And you pride yourself 
you've killed it, do you, you actress, you barren soul? (With 
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savage triumph) But I tell you only a creator can really de- 
stroy! (With a climaz of frenzy) And I will! I will! I won’t 
give your hatred the satisfaction of seeing our love live on in me 
—to torture me! I'll drag it lower than you! I'll stamp it into 
the vilest depths! I'll leave it dead! I'll murder it—and be 
free! (Again he threatens her, his hands twitching back toward 
her neck—then he rushes out of the door as if furies were pur- 
suing him, slamming it shut behind him). 

ELEANOR. (with a cry of despair) Michael! (She stops as 
hatred and rage overpower her again—leaps up and runs to the 
door—opens tt and screams after him violently) Go! Go! I’m 
glad! I hate you. I’ll go, too! I’m free! Ill go—— (She 
turns and runs up the stairs. She disappears for a moment, 
then comes back with a hat and coat on and, hurrying down the 
stairs again, rushes out leaving the door open behind her). 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scene ONE 


Library. A door is in the rear, toward right. A large 
couch facing front. On the wall, a framed portrait study of 
ELEANOR. 

At first the room is in darkness. As the curtain rises, JOHN 
can be dimly distinguished sitting, bent over wearily, his shoul- 
ders bowed, his long arms resting on his knees, his hands dang- 
ling. He sits on the extreme edge in the exact middle of the 
big couch, and this heightens the sense of loneliness about him. 

Suddenly he starts as the sound of a motor comes from the 
driveway. The car is heard driving up; it stops before the 
front door; its door is slammed, it drives off; a ringing of the 
doorbell sounds from somewhere back in the house. sJoun has 
gotten up, gone toward the door in the rear, exclaiming irritably 
as the bell continues to ring—All right, damn it! Who the 
devil >? (He is heard opening the front door—in blank 
amazement) Nelly! (Then her voice in a strained, hysterical 
pitch) John! I (The rest is lost incoherently. Then his 
voice soothingly) Comein! Come in. (He follows her into the 
room. Her face is pale, distraught, desperate. She comes 
quickly to the couch and flings herself down in one corner. He 
stands nearby uncertainly, watching her. His face holds a con- 
fused mixture of alarm, tenderness, perplexity, passionate hope). 

JOHN. You're trembling. 

ELEANOR. (with a startled movement) No—I—I’m 
(A pause. He waits for her to speak, not knowing what to 
think. She gradually collects herself. Memory crowds back 
on her and her face twitches with pain which turns to hatred 
and rage. She becomes conscious of JoHN’s eyes, forces this 
back, her face growing mask-like and determined. She looks 
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up at JOHN and forces the words out slowly) John—you said, 
if ever 





You once said I might always come 

JOHN. (his face lights up for a second with a joy that is in- 
congruously savage—at once controlling this—simply) Yes, 
Nelly. 

ELEANOR. (a bit brokenly now) I hope—you meant that. 

JOHN. (simply) Yes, I meant it. 

ELEANOR. I mean—that you still mean it 

JOHN. (forcing an awkward smile) Then—now—forever 
after, amen—any old time at all, Nelly. (Then overcome by a 
rush of bewildered joy—stammering) Why—you ought to 
know ! 

ELEANOR. (smiling tensely) Would I still be welcome if I’d 
come—to stay? 

JOHN. (his voice quivering) Nelly! (He starts toward her, 
then stops—in a low, uncertain voice) And Michael? 

ELEANOR. (with an exclamation of pain) Don’t! (Quickly 
recovering herself—in a cold, hard voice) That’s—dead! 
(sJoHN lets a held-back breath of suspense escape him. ELEANOR 
stammers a bit hysterically) Don’t talk of him! I’ve forgotten 
—as if he’d never lived! Do you still love me? Do you? Then 
tell me! I must know someone 





Ny 











JoHN. (still uncertain, but coming nearer to her—simply) 


You knew once. Since then My God, you’ve guessed, 





haven’t you? 

ELEANOR. I need to hear. You've never spoken—for 
years 

JoHN. There was—Michael. 

ELEANOR. (wildly, putting her hands up to her ears as if to 
shut out the name) Don’t! (Then, driven by a desperate de- 
termination, forces a twisted smile) Why do you stand there? 
Are you afraid? I’m beginning to suspect—perhaps, you've 
only imagined 

JoHN. Nelly! (He seizes one of her hands awkwardly and 
covers it with kisses—confusedly, with deep emotion) I 
You know You know 
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ELEANOR. (with the same fixed smile) You must put your 
arms around me—and kiss me—on the lips 

JOHN. (takes her in his arms awkwardly and kisses her on 
the lips—with passionate incoherence) Nelly! I'd given up 
hoping—I—I can’t believe (She submits to his kisses with 
closed eyes, her face like a mask, her body trembling with re- 
vulsion. Suddenly he seems to sense something disharmonious 








—confusedly) But you—you don’t care for me. 

ELEANOR. (still with closed eyes—dully) Yes. (With a 
spurt of desperate energy she kisses him wildly several times, 
then sinks back again closing her eyes) I’m so tired, John—so 
tired ! 

JOHN. (immediately all concern) You're trembling all over. 
I’m an idiot not to have seen Forgive me. (He puts his 
hand on her forehead) You're feverish. You'd better go to 
bed, young lady, right away. Come. (He raises her to her 
feet). 

ELEANOR. (wearily) Yes, I’m tired. (Bitterly) Oh, it’s 
good to be loved by someone who is unselfish and kind 

youn. Ssshh! (Forcing a joking tone) I’m cast for the 
Doctor now. Doctor’s orders: don’t talk, don’t think, sleep. 








Come, I'll show you your room. 

ELEANOR. (dully) Yes. (As if she were not aware of 
what she is doing, she allows him to lead her to the door at 
right, rear. There she suddenly starts as if awakening— 
frightenedly). Where are we going? 

JOHN. (with gentle bullying) You're going upstairs to bed. 

ELEANOR. (with a shudder—incoherently) No, no! Not 
now—no—wait—you must wait (Then calming herself 
and trying to speak matter-of-factly) Id rather stay up and 
sit with you. 

JOHN. (worriedly, but giving in to her at once) All right. 
Whatever suits you. (They go back. She sits in a chair. He 
puts a cushion in back of her) How’s that? 

ELEANOR. (with a wan, grateful smile) You're so kind, 
John. You’ve always been kind. You're so different 
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(She checks herself, her face growing hard. soun watches 
her. There is along pause). 

JOHN. (finally—in a gentle tone) Nelly, don’t you think 
it'd help if you told me—everything that’s happened? 

ELEANOR. (with a shudder) No! It was all horror—and 
disgust! (Wildly resentful) Why do you make me remember? 
I’ve come to you. Why do you ask for reasons? (With a 
harsh laugh) Are you jealous—of him? 

JOHN. (quietly) I’ve always envied Michael. 

ELEANOR. If you’d seen him tonight, you wouldn’t envy him. 
He’s mean and contemptible! He makes everything as low 





as he is! He went away threatening, boasting he’d 
(Hysterically) Why do you make me think of him? I want to 
be yours! (She throws herself into his arms). 

JOHN. (straining her to him—with awkward passion) 
Nelly! (Under his kisses her face again becomes mask-like, her 
body rigid, her eyes closed. soun suddenly grows aware of this. 
He stares down at her face, his own growing bewildered and 
afraid. He stammers) Nelly! What is it? 

ELEANOR. (Opening her eyes—in alarm) What 

JOHN. (with a sigh of relief) You gave me a scare. You 


? 





were like a corpse. 

ELEANOR. (breaks away from him) I—I believe I do feel 
il. Ill goto bed. (She moves toward the door). 

JOHN. (Uneasily—with a forced heartiness) Now you're 
talking sense. Come on. (He leads the way into the hall. 
She goes as far as the doorway—then stops. A queer struggle 
is apparent in her face, her whole body, as if she were fighting 
with all her will to overcome some invisible barrier which bars 
her way. Joun is watching her keenly now, a sad foreboding 
coming into his eyes. He steps past her back into the room, 
saying kindly but with a faint trace of bitterness) It’s the first 
door upstairs on your right—if you'd rather go alone. (He 
walks still further away, then turns to watch her, his face grow- 
ing more and more aware and melancholy). 

ELEANOR. (vaguely) No—you don’t understand 





(She 
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stands swaying, reaching out her hand to the side of the door- 
way for support—dully) The first door to the right—upstairs? 

JOHN. Yes. 

ELEANOR. (struggles with herself, confused and impotent, 
trying to will—finally turns to soun like a forlorn child) 
John. Can’t you help me? 

JOHN. (gravely) No—not now when I do understand. 
You must do it alone. 

ELEANOR. (with a desperate cry) I can! I’m as strong 
as he! (This breaks the spell which has chained her. She 
grows erect and strong. She walks through the doorway). 

JOHN. (with a triumphant exclamation of joy) Ah! (He 
strides toward the doorway—then stops as he notices that she 
also has stopped at the bottom of the stairs, one foot on the first 
stair, looking up at the top. Then she wavers and suddenly 
bolts back into the room, gropingly, her face strained and 
frightened. sJoHN questions her with fierce disappointment) 
What is it? Why did you stop? 

ELEANOR. (forcing a twisted smile—wildly) You're right. 
I must be feverish. (Trying to control herself—self-mocking- 
ly) Seeing spooks, that’s pretty far gone, isn’t it? (Laughing 
hysterically) Yes—I swear I saw him—standing at the head 
of the stairs waiting for me—just as he was standing when 
you knocked at our door, remember? (She laughs) Really, it 
was too ridiculous—so plain 

JoHN. Ssshh! (glancing at her worriedly) Won't you lie 
down here? Try and rest. 





ELEANOR. (allowing him to make her comfortable on the 
couch before the fire) Yes. (Her eyes glance up into his be- 
wilderedly). 

JOHN. (after a long pause—slowly) You don’t love me, 
Nelly. 

ELEANOR. (pitifully protesting) But I do, John! I do! 
You’re kind! You’re unselfish and fine! 

JOHN. (with awry smile) That isn’t me. 

ELEANOR. (desperately defiant, leaps to her feet) I do! 


Sn eee 
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(She takes his face between her hands and bringing her own 
close to it stares into his eyes. He looks back into hers. She 
mutters fiercely between her clenched teeth) I do! (For a 
long moment they remain there, as she brings her face nearer 
and nearer striving with all her will to kiss him on the lips. 
Finally, her eyes falter, her body grows limp, she turns away 
and throws herself on the couch in a fit of abandoned sobbing). 

JOHN. (with a sad smile) You see? 

ELEANOR. (her voice muffled—between sobs) But I—want 
to! And I will—I know—some day—I promise! 

JOHN. (forcing a light tone) Well, I'll be resigned to wait 
and hope then—and trust in your good intentions. (After 
a pause—in a calming, serious tone) You're calmer now? Tell 
me what happened between you and Michael. 

ELEANOR. No! Please! 

JOHN. (smiling but earnestly) Itll relieve your mind, 
Nelly—and besides, how can I help you otherwise? 

ELEANOR. (after a pause—with resigned dullness) We've 
quarreled, but never like this before. This was final. (She 
shudders—then suddenly bursts out wildly) Oh, John, for 
God’s sake don’t ask me! I want to forget! We tore each 
other to pieces. I realized I hated him! I couldn’t restrain 
my hate! I had to crush him as he was crushing me! (After 
a pause—dully again) And so that was the end. 

JOHN. (tensely, hoping again now—pleadingly) You're 
sure, Nelly? | 

ELEANOR. (fiercely) I hate him! 

JOHN. (after a pause—earnestly) Then stay here. I 
think I can help you forget. Never mind what people say. 
(He forces a 
smile) You see, I’m already starting to nurse along that crumb 
of hope you gave. (She is looking down, preoccupied with her 
own thoughts. He looks at her embarrassedly, then goes on 
gently, timidly persuasive) I don’t mind waiting. I’m used to it. 
And I’ve been hoping ever since I first met you. (Forcing a 
half laugh) Il admit when you married him the waiting and 





Make this your home—and maybe-—in time 
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hoping seemed excess labor. I tried to fire them—thought I 
had—but when you came tonight—they were right onto the 
job again! (He laughs—then catching himself awkwardly) 
But hell! I don’t want to bother you now. Forget me. 

ELEANOR. (in a bland, absent-minded tone which wounds 
him) You’re so kind, John. (Then following her own line of 
thought, she breaks out savagely) I told him I’d been your 
mistress while he was away! 

JOHN. (amazed) Nelly! 

ELEANOR. I had to tell that lie! He was degrading me! I 
had to revenge myself! 

JOHN. But certainly he could never believe 

ELEANOR. (with fierce triumph) Oh, I made him believe! 
(Then dully) He went away. He said he’d kill our love as I 
had—worse (With a twisted smile) _That’s what he’s do- 
ing now. He’s gone to one of those women he lived with be- 
(Laughing harshly) No! They wouldn’t be vile 
enough—for his beautiful revenge on me! He has a wonderful 











fore 


imagination. Everyone acknowledges that! (She laughs with 
wild bitterness) My God, why do I think ? Help me, John! 
Help me to forget. 





JOHN. (after a pause—with a sad, bitter helplessness) You 
mean—help you—to revenge yourself! But don’t you realize I 
can’t—you can’t—because you still love him! 

ELEANOR. (fiercely) No! (After a  pause—brokenly) 
Don’t! I know! (She sobs heartbrokenly) 

JOHN. (after a pause, as her sobbing grows quieter—sadly) 
Go home. 

ELEANOR. No! (After a pause, brokenly) He'll never come 
back now. 

JOHN. (with a bitter humor) Oh, yes he will; take my 
word for it. I know—because I happen to love you, too. 

ELEANOR. (faintly) And do you—hate me? 

JOHN. (after a pause—with melancholy self-disgust) No. 
I’m too soft. (Bitterly) I ought to hate you! Twice now 
you've treated my love with the most humiliating contempt 
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Once when you were willing to endure it as the price of a 
career—again tonight, when you try to give yourself to me out 
of hate for him! (Jn sudden furious revolt) Christ! What 
amI,eh? (Then checking his anger and forcing a wry smile) 
I think your treatment has been rather hard to take, Nelly— 
and even now I’m not cured, at that! (He laughs harshly and 
turns away to conceal his real hurt). 

ELEANOR. (with a deep grief) Forgive me. 

JOHN. (as if to himself—reassuringly) Still—I’d have 
been the poorest slave. I couldn’t have fought you like 
(Then bluntly) 





Michael. Perhaps, deep down, I’m glad 
You'd better go home right away. 





ELEANOR. (dully) Even if he 

JOHN. (brusquely) No matter what! Face the truth in 
yourself. Must you—or mustn’t you? 

ELEANOR. (after a moment’s defiant struggle with herself— 
forlornly) Yes. (After a pause, with a gesture toward the 
door and a weary, beaten smile) Upstairs—if I could have 
gone—I might have been free. But he’s trained me too well 
in his ideal. (Then shrugging her shoulders, fatalistically) 
It’s broken me. I’m no longer anything. So what does it mat- 
ter how weak I am? (4 slight pause) I begin to know— 
something. (With a sudden queer, erultant pride) My love 
for him is my own, not his! That he can never possess! It’s 
my own. It’s my life! (She turns to soun determinedly) I 
must go home now. 

JOHN. (wonderingly) Good. Ill drive you back. (He 
starts for the door). 

ELEANOR. (suddenly grasping his arm) Wait. (Affection- 
ately) I was forgetting you—as usual. What can I do p 

JOHN. (with a wry smile) Study your part; help Michael; 
and we'll all three be enormously successful! (He laughs 





mockingly ). 

ELEANOR. (tenderly) Il always believe Fate should have 
let me love you, instead. 

JOHN. (with the same wry smile) While I begin to suspect 
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that in a way I’m lucky—to be heartbroken. (With a laugh) 
Curtain! You'll want to go upstairs and powder your nose. 
There’s no angel with a flaming sword there now, is there? 
(He points to the doorway). 

ELEANOR. (with a tired smile) No. (She goes to the door- 
way. He follows her. They both stop there for a moment in- 
stinctively and smile forlornly at each other). 

JOHN. (impulsively) That time you stood here and called 
to me for help—if I could have given you a push, mental, moral, 
physical P 

ELEANOR. It wouldn’t have helped. The angel was here. 
(She touches her breast). 

JOHN. (with a sigh) Thanks. That saves me a life-long 
regret. 

ELEANOR. (earnestly—gripping his right hand in hers and 
holding his eyes) There must be no regrets—between old 
friends. 

JOHN. (gripping her hand in turn) No, I promise, Nelly. 
(Then letting her hand drop and turning away to conceal his 
emotion—forcing a joking tone) After all, friendship is 
sounder, saner—more in the picture for my type, eh? 

ELEANOR. (absent-mindedly again now—vaguely) I don’t 
know. (Zhen briskly) We must hurry. I'll be right down. 
(She goes out and up the stairway in the hall). 

JOHN. (Stares up after her for a second, then smiling 
grimly) Well, business of living on as usual. (He walks out, 
calling up the stairs) Im going to get the car, Nelly. 





(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


ScenNE Two 


A bedroom. In the rear, center, a door. A chair to left of 
door. In the left corner, a washstand. In the left wall, center, 
a small window with a torn dark shade pulled down. On the 
right, a bed. Ugly wall paper, dirty, stained, criss-crossed with 
match-strokes. 

When the curtain rises, the room is in darkness except for a 
faint glow on the window shade from some street lamp. Then the 
door is opened and a woman’s figure is silhouetted against the 
dim, yellow light of a hall. She turns and speaks to someone 
who is following her. Her voice is heavy and slow with the 
strong trace of a foreign intonation, although the words are 
clearly enough defined. A man’s figure appears behind hers. 
The woman is fairly young. Her face, rouged, powdered, pen- 
ciled, is broad and stupid. Her small eyes have a glazed look. 
Yet she is not ugly—rather pretty for her bovine, stolid type— 
and her figure is still attractive although its movements just now 
are those of a tired scrubwoman’s. She takes off her coat, hangs 
it on a hook, and removes her hat. 

The man is micuaEL. He is bare-headed, his hair disheveled, 
his eyes wild, his face has a feverish, mad expression. He 
stands in the doorway watching each movement of the woMan’s 
with an unnatural preoccupied concentration). 

WOMAN. (having removed her hat and put it on the wash- 
stand, turns to him impatiently) Ain’t you comin’ in? (He 
starts and nods stupidly, moving his lips as if answering but not 
making a sound) Come in! Shut the door. (He does so and 
locks it mechanically—then looks from her around the room 
with a frightened, puzzled glance as if he were aware of his 
surroundings for the first time). 
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woman. (forcing a trade smile—with an attempt at light- 
ness) Well, here we are, dearie. (Then with a sigh of 
physical weariness as she sits on the side of the bed) Gawd, I’m 
tired! My feet hurt fierce! I been walkin’ miles. I got corns, 
too. (She sighs again, this time with a sort of restful content) 
It’s good ’n’ warm in this dump, I’ll hand it that. (4 pause) 
I’d gave up hope and was beatin’ it home when you come 
along. (A pause during which she takes him in calculatingly) 
How’d you lose your hat? (He starts, passes a trembling hand 
through his hair bewilderedly but does not answer. A pause 
—then the woman sighs and yawns wearily—bored) Can't 
you say nothin’? You was full enough of bull when you met 
me. Gawd, I thought you'd get us both pinched. You acted 
like you was crazy. Remember kissing me on the corner with 
a whole mob pipin’ us off? 

CAPE. (with a start—evidently answering some train of 
thought in his mind—with a wild laugh) Remember? (He 
sinks on the chair with his head in his hands. There is a 
pause). 

WOMAN. (insinuatingly) Goin’ to stay all night? (He 
glances up at her stupidly but doesn’t answer. The woman in- 
sists dully) Say, you got ear-muffs on? I ast you, d’you wanta 
stay all night? 

CAPE. (after a moment’s groping, nods emphatically again 
and again, swallowing hard several times as if he were striv- 
ing to get control of his voice—finally blurts out in a tone of 
desperation) Yes—yes—of course!—Where else would I go? 

woman. Home. (Indifferently) That’s where most of ’em 
goes—afterwards. 

CAPE. (with a sudden burst of wild laughter) Ha-ha-ha. 
Home! Is that your private brand of revenge—to go with 
men with homes? I congratulate you! (He laughs to himself 
with bitter irony—then suddenly deadly calm) Yes, I have a 
home, come to think of it—from now on Hell is my home! 
I suspect we’re fellow-citizens. (He laughs). 

WOMAN. (superstitiously) You oughtn’t to say them things. 
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caPpE. (with dull surprise) Why? 

WOMAN. Somep’n might happen. (A pause) Don’t you 
believe in no God? 

cape. I believe in the devil! 

WoMAN. (frightened) Say! (Then after a pause, forcing 
a smile) I’m wise to what’s wrong with you. You been lap- 
pin’ up some bum hooch. 

caPE. (jerkily) No. I’m not drunk. I thought of that 
—but it’s evasion. (Wildly) And I must be conscious—fully 
conscious, do you understand? I will this as a symbol of release 
—of the end of all things! (He stops, shuddering. She looks at 
him stolidly. A pause. He presses his hands to his fore- 
head) Stop thinking, damn you! (Then after a pause—dully) 
How long ? What time is it? 

woman. Little after two, I guess. 

CAPE. (amazed) Only that? (She nods) Only two hours 
? (A pause) I remember streets—lights—dead faces 








—— Then you—your face alone was alive for me, alive with 
my deliverance! That was why I kissed you. 

woman. (looking up at him queerly) Say, you talk nutty. 
Been dopin’ up on coke, I bet you. 

CAPE. (with an abrupt exclamation) Ha! (He stares at 


her with unnatural intensity) You seem to take it quite casu- 
! 





ally that men must be either drunk or doped—otherwise 
Marvelous! You,—you’re the last depth— (With a strange, 
wild exultance, leaps to his feet) You're my salvation! You 
have the power—and the right—to murder love! You can 
satisfy hate! Will you let me kiss you again? (He strides over 
to her). 

WOMAN. (in a stupid state of bewilderment, feeling she 
has been insulted but not exactly knowing by what or how to 
resent 1t—angrily, pushing him away) No! Get away from 
me! (Then afraid she may lose his trade by this rebuff) Aw, 
all right. Sure you can. (Making a tremendous visible effort 
he kisses her on the lips, then shrinks back with a shudder and 
forces a harsh laugh. She stares at him and mutters resent- 
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fully) O’ny don’t get so fresh, see? I don’t like your line 
of talk. (He slumps down on the chair again, sunk in a somber 
stupor. She watches him. She yawns. Finally she asks in- 
sinuatingly) Ain’t you gettin’ sleepy? 

caPE. (starting—with wild scorn) Do you think I 
(Staring at her) Oh—I see—you mean, what did I come here 
for? 

WOMAN. (in same tone) It’s gettin’ late. 

caPE. (dully, with no meaning to his question—like an 
automaton) A little after two? 

woman. Yes. (She yawns) You better let me go to bed 
and come yourself. 

CAPE. (again staring at her with strange intensity—sud- 
denly with a queer laugh) How long have you and I been 
united in the unholy bonds of—bedlock? (He chuckles sar- 
donically at his own play on words). 

WOMAN. (with a puzzled grin) Say! 

caper. Ten thousand years—about—isn’t it? Or twenty? 
Don’t you remember? 

WoMAN. (keeping her forced grin) ‘Tryin’ to kid me, ain’t 


! 





you? 

caPE. Don’t lie about your age! You were beside the 
cradle of love, and you'll dance dead drunk on its grave! 

woman. I’m only twenty-six, honest. 

CAPE. (with a wild laugh) A _ fact! You're right. 
Thoughts keep alive. Only facts kill—deeds! (He starts to 
his feet) Then hate will let me alone. Love will be dead. 
I’ll be as ugly as the world. My dreams will be low dreams. 
I'll “lay me down among the swine.”’ Will you promise me this, 
you? 

WOMAN. (vaguely offended—impatiently) Sure, I'll promise 
anything. (She gets up to start undressing. She has been pull- 
ing the pins out of her hair and, as she rises, it falls over her 
shoulders in a peroxided flood. She turns to him, smiling with 
childish pride) D’you like my hair, kid? I got a lot of it, 
ain’t I? 
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caPE. (laughing sardonically) “O love of mine, let down 
your hair and I will make my shroud of it.” 

WOMAN. (coquettishly pleased) What’s that—po’try? (Then 
suddenly reminded of something she regards him calculatingly— 
after a pause, coldly) Say, you ain’t broke, are you? Is that 
what’s troubling you? 

CAPE. (startled—then with bitter mockery) Ha! I see 
youre a practical person. (He takes a bill from his pocket 
and holds it out to her—contemptuously) Here! 

WoMAN. (stares from the bill to him, flushing beneath her 
rouge) Say! I don’t like the way you act. (Proudly) I 
‘don’t take nothin’ for nothin’—not from you, see! 

CAPE. (surprised. and ashamed) I'll leave it here, then. 
(He puts it on top of the washstand and turns to her—em- 
barrassedly) I didn’t mean—to offend you. 

WoMAN. (her face clearing immediately) Aw, never mind. 
It’s all right. 

CAPE. (staring at her intently—suddenly deeply moved) 
Poor woman! 

WOMAN. (stung—euxcitedly) Hey, none of that! Nix! 
Cut it out! I don’t stand for that from nobody! (She sits 
down on the bed angrily). 

CAPE. (with unnatural intensity) Do you know what you 
are? You're a symbol. You're all the tortures man inflicts on 
woman—and you're the revenge of woman! Youw’re love re- 
venging itself upon itself! You’re the suicide of love—of my 
love—of all love since the world began! (Wildly) Listen to 
me! Two hours ago (Then he beats his head with both 
clenched hands—distractedly) Leave me alone! Leave me 
alone, damn you! (He flings himself on the chair in a violent 
outburst of dry sobbing). 

woman. (bewilderedly) Say! Say! (Then touched, she 
comes to him and puts her arms around his shoulders, on the 
verge of tears herself) Aw, come on, kid. Quit it. It’s all 
right. Everything’s all right, see. (As his sobbing grows 
quieter—helpfully) Say, maybe you ain’t ate nothin’, huh? 
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Maybe soup’d fix you. S’posin’ I go round the corner, huh? 
Sure, all I got to do is put up my hair 

caPE. (controlling hysterical laughter—huskily) No— 
thanks. (Then his bitter memories rush back agonizingly. He 
stammers wildly) She confessed! She was proud of her hate! 
She was proud of my torture. She screamed: “I'll go too.” Go 
! Oh, my God! 
Stop! Stop! (He springs up, his face distorted, and clutches 
the woman fiercely in his arms) Save me, you! Help me to 








where? Did she go? Yes, she must 


kill! Help me to gain peace! (He kisses her again and again 
frenziedly. She submits stolidly. Finally with a groan he 
pushes her away, shuddering with loathing, and sinks back on 
the chair) No! I can’t—I can’t! 

WOMAN. (wiping her lips with the back of her hand—a 
vague comprehension coming into her face—scornfully) Huh! 
I got a hunch now what’s eatin’ you. (Then with a queer sort 
of savage triumph) Well, I’m glad one of youse guys got paid 
back like you oughter! 

cAPE. (with dull impotent rage) I can’t! I can’t. Dm 
the weaker. Our love must live on in me. There’s no death 
for it. There’s no freedom—while I live. (Struck by a sud- 
den thought) Then, why ? (A pause) An end of loath- 


ing—no wounds, no memories—sleep! 








WoMAN. (with a shudder) Say, you're beginning to give 
me the creeps. 

caPE. (startled—with a forced laugh) AmI? (He shakes 
his head as if to drive some thought from his mind and forces a 
trembling, mocking smile) That’s over. The great temptation, 
isn’t it? I suppose you’ve known it. But also the great evasion. 
Too simple for the complicated,—too weak for the strong, too 
strong for the weak. One must go on, eh?—even wounded, on 
one’s knees—if only out of curiosity to see what will happen— 
to oneself. (He laughs harshly and turns with a quick move- 
ment toward the door) Well, good-by, and forgive me. It 
isn’t you, you know. You're the perfect death—but I’m too 
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strong, or weak—and I can’t, you understand—can’t! So, good- 
by. (He goes to the door). 

woman. (frightenedly) Say! What’re you goin’ to do? 

caPpr. Go on in the dark. 

woMaAN. You better beat it home, that’s what. 

cAPE. (violently) No! 

WoMAN. (wearily) Aw, forget it. She’s your wife, ain’t 
she? 

cape. Howdo youknow? (He comes back to her, curiously 
attracted). 

WOMAN. (cynically) Aw, I’m wise. Stick to her, see? 
You'll get over it. You can get used to anything, take it from 
me! 

CAPE. (in anguish) Don’t! But it’s true—it’s the insult 
we all swallow as the price of life. (Rebelliously) But 
I 





WoMAN. (with a sort of forlorn chuckle) Oh, you'll go back 
aw right! Don’t kid yourself. You'll go back no matter what, 
and you'll loin to like it. Don’t I know? You love her, don’t 
you? Well, then! There’s no use buckin’ that game. Go 
home. Kiss and make up. Ferget it. It’s easy to ferget— 
when you got to! (She finishes up with a cynical, weary 
scorn). 

CAPE. (very pale—stammering) You—you make life des- 
picable. 

WwomaN. (angrily) Say! (Then with groping, growing 
resentment) I don’t like your talk! You've pulled a lot of 
bum cracks about—about—never mind, I got you, anyhow! 





You ain’t got no right What’d you wanter pick me up for, 
anyway? Wanter just get me up here to say rotten things? 
Wanter use me to pay her back? Say! Where do I come in? 
Guys go with me ’cause they like my looks, see?—what I am, 
understand?—but you, you don’t want nothin’. You ain't 
drunk, neither! You just don’t like me. And you was beatin’ 
it leavin’ your money there—without nothin’. I was goin’ to 


let you then. I ain’t now. (She suddenly gives him a furious 
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push which sends him reeling back against the wall) G’wan! 
Take your lousy coin and beat it! JI wouldn’t take nothin’, nor 
have nothin’ to do with you if you was to get down on your 
knees! 

CAPE. (stares at her—an expression comes as if he were 
seeing her for the first time—with great pity) So—it still sur- 
vives in you. They haven’t killed it—that lonely life of one’s 
own which suffers in solitude. (Shame-facedly) I should 
have known. Can you forgive me? 

WoMAN. (defensively) No! 

caPpE. Through separate ways love has brought us both to 


this room. As one lonely human being to another, won’t 
> 





you 

WoMAN. (struggling with herself—harshly) No! 

cAPE. (gently) Not even if I ask it on my knees? (He 
kneels before her, looking up into her face). 

woman. (bewildered, with hyterical fierceness) No! Git 
up, you ! Don’t do that, I tell you! Git up or I’ll brain 
yuh! (She raises her fist threateningly over his head) 

cAPE. (gently) Not until you 

WOMAN. (exhaustedly) Aw right—aw right—I forgive 

CAPE. (gets up and takes her face between his hands and 
stares into her eyes—then he kisses her on the forehead) 
Sister. 

WOMAN. (with a half sob) Nix! Lay off of me, can’t 
you? 

cape. But I learned that from you. 











WOMAN. (stammering) What?—loined what? (She goes 
away from him and sinks on the bed exhaustedly) Say, you 
better beat it. 

caPE. I’m going. (He points to the bill on the washstand) 
You need this money. You'll accept it from me now, won’t you? 

woman. (dully) Sure. Leave it there. 

CAPE. (in the same gentle tone) You'll have to give it to 
him in the morning? 

WOMAN. (dully) Sure. 
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capr. All of it? 

WOMAN. Sure. 

cape. Or he’d beat you? 

woman. Sure. (Then suddenly grinning) Maybe he'll beat 
me up, anyway—just for the fun of it. 

caPpE. But you love him, don’t you? 

woman. Sure. I’m lonesome. 

caPE. Yes. (After a slight pause) Why did you smile 
when you said he’d beat you, anyway? 

woman. I was thinkin’ of the whole game. It’s funny, ain’t 
it? 

caPE. (slowly) You mean—life? 

woman. Sure. You got to laugh, ain’t you? You got to 
loin to like it! 

CAPE. (this makes an intense impression on him. He nods 
his head several times) Yes! That’s it! That’s exactly it! 
That goes deeper than wisdom. To learn to love life—to ac- 
cept it and be exalted—that’s the one faith left to us! (Then 
with a tremulous smile) Good-by. I’ve joined your church. 
I’m going home. 

WOMAN. (with a grin that is queerly affectionate) Sure. 
That’s the stuff. Close your eyes and your feet’ll take you 
there. 

CAPE. (impressed again) Yes! Yes! Of course they 
would! They’ve been walking there for thousands of years— 
blindly. However, now, I'll keep my eyes open (he smiles 
back at her affectionately) and learn to like it! 

WOMAN. (grinning) Sure. Good luck. 

caPpE. Good-by. (He goes out, closing the door after him. 
She stares at the door listening to his footsteps as they die out 
down the stairs). 

WOMAN. (confusedly) Say 
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(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT THREE 


Scene. Same as Act One. 

ELEANOR is standing by the table, leaning her back against it, 
facing the door, her whole attitude strained, expectant but fright- 
ened, tremblingly uncertain whether to run and hide from, or 
run forward and greet CAPE, who is standing in the doorway. 
For a long, tense moment they remain fixed, staring into each 
other’s eyes with an apprehensive questioning. Then, as if un- 
consciously, falteringly, with trembling smiles, they come to- 
ward each other. Their lips move as if they were trying to 
speak. When they come close, they instinctively reach out their 
hands in a strange conflicting gesture of a protective warding 
off and at the same time a seeking possession. Their hands 
clasp and they again stop, searching each other’s eyes. Finally 
their lips force out words. 


ELEANOR. (penitently) Michael! 

caPE. (humbly) Nelly! (They smile with a queer under- 
standing, their arms move about each other, their lips meet. 
They seem in a forgetful, happy trance at finding each other 
again. They touch each other testingly as if each cannot be- 
lieve the other is really there. They act for the moment like 
two persons of different races, deeply in love but separated by 
a barrier of language). 

ELEANOR. (rambling tenderly) |Michael—I——— I was 
afraid 





CAPE. (stammeringly) Nelly—it’s no good !—I thought—— 
(They stare at each other—a pause). 
ELEANOR. (beginning to be aware—a bit bewilderedly, break- 
264 
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ing away from him with a little shiver—stupidly) I feel— 
there’s a draught, isn’t there? 

CAPE. (becoming aware in his turn—heavily) Ill shut the 
door. (He goes and does so. She walks to her chair and sits 
down. He comes and sits beside her. They are now side by 
side as in Act One. A pause. They stare ahead, each frown- 
ingly abstracted. Then each, at the same moment, steals a 
questioning side glance at the other. Their eyes meet, they look 
away, then back, they stare at each other with a peculiar dull 
amazement, recognition yet non-recognition. They seem about 
to speak, then turn away again. Their faces grow sad, their 
eyes begin to suffer, their bodies become nervous and purpose- 
less. Finally capr exclaims with a dull resentment directed not 
at her but at life) What is—it? (He makes a gesture of re- 
pulsing something before him). 

ELEANOR. (in his tone) I don’t know. 

cAPE. (harshly) A moment ago—there 





(He indicates 
where they had stood in an embrace) We knew everything. We 
understood ! 

ELEANOR. (eagerly) Oh, yes! 

cAPE. (bitterly) Now—we must begin to think—to continue 
going on, getting lost 

ELEANOR. (sadly) It was happy to forget. Let’s not think 
yet. 

CAPE. (grimly) We've begun. (Then with a harsh laugh) 
Thinking explains. It eliminates the unexplainable—by which 
we live. 

ELEANOR. (warningly) By which we love. Sssh! (A 
pause). 

CAPE. (wonderingly—not looking at her) You have learned 
that, too? 

ELEANOR. (with a certain exultance) Oh, yes, Michael— 
yes! (She clasps his hand. A pause. Then she murmurs) 
Now—we know peace. (Their hands drop apart. She sighs). 

CAPE. (slowly) Peace isn’t our meaning. 

ELEANOR. (suddenly turns and addresses him directly in a 
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sad, sympathetic tone) You've something you want to ask me, 
Michael? 

CAPE. (turns to her with an tmmediate affirmative on his 
lips, checks it as he meets her eyes, turns away—a pause—then 
he turns back humbly) No. 

ELEANOR. (her head has been averted since he turned away 
—without looking at him) Yes. 

CAPE. (decisively) No, Nelly. (She still keeps her head 
averted. After a pause he asks simply) Why? Is there some- 
thing you want to ask me? 

ELEANOR. No. (After a pause—with a trace of bitter hu- 


mor) I can’t be less magnanimous than you, can I? 
> 





capE. Then there is something 

ELEANOR. Haven't you something you want to tell? 

caPE. (looks at her. Their eyes meet again) Yes—the 
truth—if I can. And you? 

ELEANOR. Yes, I wish to tell you the truth. (They look into 
each other’s eyes. Suddenly she laughs with a sad self-mock- 
ery) Well, we’ve both been noble. I haven’t asked you; you 
haven’t asked me}; and yet 





(She makes a helpless gesture 
with her hands. A pause. Then abruptly and mechanically) 
I'll begin at the beginning. I left here right after you did. 

CAPE. (with an involuntary start) Oh! (He checks him- 
self). 

ELEANOR. (her eyes reading his—after a pause—a bit dryly) 
You thought I’d stayed here all the time? (Mockingly) Wait- 
ing for you? 

» CAPE. (wounded) Don’t! (After a pause—painfully) 
When I found you—perhaps I hoped 

ELEANOR. (dully) I had only been back a few minutes. 
(After a pause) Was that why you seemed so happy— 
there ? (She points to the spot where they had stood em- 
braced). 

CAPE. (indignantly) No, no! Don’t think that! I’m not 
like that—not any more! (Without looking at her he reaches 
out and clasps her hand). 
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ELEANOR. (looks at him—after a pause, understandingly) 
I’m sorry 

caPE. (self-defensively) Of course, I knew you must have 
gone, youd have been a fool to stay. (Ezcitedly) And it 
doesn’t matter—not a damn! I’ve gotten beyond that. 

ELEANOR. (misunderstanding—coldly) I’m glad. (A pause. 
She asks coldly) Shall I begin again? 

caPE. (struggling with himself—disjointedly) No—not un- 
less—I don’t need: I’ve changed. That doesn’t matter. 
I (With a sudden twisted grin) I’m learning to like it, 
you see. 

ELEANOR. (looks at him, strangely impressed—a pause— 
slowly) I think I know what you mean. We're both learning. 

CAPE. (wonderingly) You >? (She has turned away 
from him. He turns to stare at her). 

ELEANOR. (after a pause, taking up her story matter-of- 
factly) I went to John. 

CAPE. (trying with agony to take this stoically—mumbling 
stupidly) Yes—of course—I supposed 

ELEANOR. (in the same mechanical tone) He drove me back 
here in his car. He predicted you’d be back any moment, so 

















he went right home again. 

caPE. (a wild, ironical laugh escapes his control) Shrewd 
—Ha! 

ELEANOR. (after a pause—rebukingly) John is a good man. 

caPE. (startled, turns and stares at her averted face—then 
miserably humble, stammers) Yes, yes—I know—I acknowl- 
edge—good (He breaks down, cursing pitiably at himself) 
God damn you! 

ELEANOR. Oh! 

cape. Not you! Me! (Then he turns to her—with fierce 
defiance) I love John! 

ELEANOR. (moved, without looking at him, reaches and clasps 
his hand) That—is fine, Michael. (A pause). 

caPE. (begins to frown somberly—lets go of her hand) It’s 
hard—after what you confessed 
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ELEANOR. (frightenedly) Ssshh! (Then calmly) That was 
a lie. I lied to make you suffer more than you were making me 
suffer. (A pause—then she turns to him) Can you believe 
this? 

CAPE. (humbly) I want to believe 

ELEANOR. (immediately turning away—significantly) Oh! 

cAPE. (fiercely as if to himself) I will believe! But what 
difference does it make—hbelieving or not believing? I’ve 
changed, I tell you! I accept! 

ELEANOR. I can’t be a lie you live with! 

CAPE. (turning to her resentfully) Well, then (As if 
she were goading him to something against his will—threaten- 
ingly) Shall I tell you what happened to me? 

ELEANOR. (facing him defiantly) Yes. (He turns away. 
Immediately her brave attitude crumbles. She seems about to 
implore him not to speak). 

cAPE. (after a pause—hesitatingly) You said that years 
ago you had offered yourself—to him——- (He turns suddenly 
—hopefully) Was that a lie, too? 

ELEANOR. No. 

CAPE. (turns away with a start of pain) Ah. (A pause. 
Suddenly his face grows convulsed. He turns back to her, over- 
come by a craving for revenge—viciously) Then I may as well 
tell you I (He checks himself and turns away). 

ELEANOR. (defensively—with feigned indifference) I don’t 
doubt—you kept your threat. 

caPE. (glares at her wildly) Oho, you don’t doubt that, do 
you? You saw I’d changed, eh? 

ELEANOR. I saw—something. 

cAPE. (with bitter irony) God! (A pause). 

ELEANOR. (turning on him doggedly as if she were imper- 
sonally impelled to make the statement) I want to tell you that 
tonight—John and I—nothing you may ever suspect— (She 
falters, turns away with a bitter smile) I only tell you this for 
my own satisfaction. I don’t expect you to believe it. 

CAPE. (with a wry grin) No. How could you? (Then 
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turning to her—determinedly—after a pause) But it doesn’t 
matter. 

ELEANOR. I wanted revenge as much as you. I wanted to 
destroy—and be free of you forever! (After a pause—simply) 
I couldn't. 

CAPE. (turns and stares at her—a pause—then he asks won- 
deringly, eagerly) Why couldn’t you? Tell me that. 

ELEANOR. (simply) Something stronger. 

CAPE. (with a passionate triumph) Love! (With intense 
pleading) Nelly! Will you believe that I, too ? (He tries 
to force her eyes to return to his). 

ELEANOR. (after a pause—looking before her—sadly) You 
should have been generous sooner. 

capr. It’s the truth, Nelly! (Desperately) I swear to 
you ! 








ELEANOR. (after a pause—wearily) We've sworn to so 
much. 

capE. Ewerything is changed, I tell you! Something extraor- 
dinary happened to me—a revelation! 

ELEANOR. (with bitter cynicism) A woman? 

caPr. (wounded, turns away from her) Don't. (Then after 
a pause—with deep feeling) Yes—she was a woman. And I 
had thought of her only as revenge—the lowest of the low! 

ELEANOR. (with a shudder) Ah! 

caPE. Don’t judge, Nelly. She was—good! 

ELEANOR. Not her! You! 

caPpE. (desperately) I tell you I 





! (He checks himself 
helplessly. She gives no sign. Then he asks sadly) If you 
ean think that, how could you come back? 

ELEANOR. (stammering hysterically) How? How! (Burst- 
ing into tears) Because I love you! 

capE. (starting up from his chair and trying to take her in 
his arms—eaultantly) Nelly! 

ELEANOR. (pushing him away—violently) No! I didn't 
come back to you! It conquered me, not you! Something in me 
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—mine—not you! (She stares him in the eyes defiantly, tri- 
umphantly). 

cape. (gently) It doesn’t matter. (After a pause) Did 
I come back to you? 

ELEANOR. (taken aback, turning away) No, I suppose 
(cape stares at her uncertainly, then sits down in his chair 





again). 

caPE. (after a pause, looking before him—assertively, as if 
taking a pledge) But I have faith! 

ELEANOR. (wearily) Now—for a moment. 

capz. No! 

ELEANOR. Yes. We'll believe—and disbelieve. We are— 
that. ‘| 
cape. (protesting) Nelly! (For a time they both sit star- 
ing bleakly before them. Suddenly he turns to her—desper- 
ately) If there’s nothing left but—resignation!—what use is 
there? How can we endure having our dream perish in this? 

ELEANOR. Have we any choice? 

CAPE. (intensely—he seems to collect all his forces and 
turns on her with a fierce challenge) We can choose—an end! 

ELEANOR. (shudders instinctively as she reads his meaning) 
Michael! (A pause—then looking into his eyes—as a calm — 
counter-challenge) Yes—if you wish. 

CAPE. (with passionate self-scorn) We! We have become 
ignoble. 

ELEANOR. As you wish. (She again accents the you). 

capE. I? 

ELEANOR. I accept. (A pause—gently) You must not suf- 
fer too much. (She reaches out her hand and clasps his com- 
fortingly) It’s I who have changed most, Michael. (Then she 
speaks sadly but firmly as if she had come to a decision) There's’ 
only one way we can give life to each other. 

cAPE. (sharply) How? 

ELEANOR. By releasing each other. 

CAPE. (with aharsh laugh) Are you forgetting we tried that 
once tonight? 
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ELEANOR. With hate. This would be because we loved. 
cAPE. (violently) Don’t be a fool! (Controlling himself— 
forcing a smile) Forgive me. (Excitedly) But, my God, what 
P 





solution 





ELEANOR. It will give you peace for your work—freedom 

cape. Nonsense! 

ELEANOR. Ill still love you. Ill work for you! We'll no 
longer stand between one another. Then I can really give you 





my soul 

cAPE. (controlling himself with difficulty) You're talking 
rot! 

ELEANOR. (hurt) Michael! 

caPE. (suddenly glaring at her suspiciously) Why did you 
come back? Why do you want to go? What are you hiding 
behind all this? 

ELEANOR. (wounded) Your faith? You see? 

cape. (brokenly) I—I didn’t mean (Then after a 
struggle—with desperate bitterness) Well—I accept! Go—if 
you want to! 

ELEANOR. (hurt) Michael! It isn’t (Then deter- 
minedly) But even if you misunderstand, I must be strong for 
you! 








care. (almost tauntingly) Then go now—if you're strong 
enough. (Harshly) Let me see you act nobility! (Then sud- 
denly remorseful, catching her hand and covering it with kisses) 
No! Go now before Be strong! Be free! I—I can’t! 

ELEANOR. (brokenly) We can try (She bends down 
swiftly and kisses his head, turns away quickly) Good-by. 

CAPE. (in a strangled voice) Good-by. (He sits in anguish, 
in a tortured restraint. She grabs her cloak from the chair, 
goes quickly to the door, puts her hand on the knob—then stops 
as tense as he. Suddenly he can stand it no longer, he leaps to 
his feet and jumps toward the door with a pleading cry) Nelly! 
(He stands fixed as he sees her before the door as if he had ea- 


pected to find her gone. She does not turn but remains staring 
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at the door in front of her. Finally she raises her hand and 
knocks on the door softly—then stops to listen). 

ELEANOR. (in a queer far-away voice) No. Never again 
“come out.” (She opens the door and turns to caPE with a 
strange smile) It opens inward, Michael. (She closes it again, 
smiles to herself and walks back to the foot of the stairway. 
Then she turns to face carz. She looks full of some happy 
certitude. She smiles at him and speaks with a tender weari- 
ness) It must be nearly dawn. I'll say good-night instead of 
good-by. (They stare into each other’s eyes. It is as if now 
by a sudden flash from within they recognized themselves, shorn 
of all the ideas, attitudes, cheating gestures which constitute 
the vanity of personality. Everything, for this second, becomes 
simple for them—serenely unquestionable. It becomes impos- 
sible that they should ever deny life, through each other, again). 

ELEANOR. (with a low tender cry as if she were awakening to 
maternity) Michael! 

CAPE. (passionately sure of her now—in alow voice) Nelly! 
(Then unable to restrain his triumphant exultance) You've 
failed! 

ELEANOR. (smiling dimly at herself) My acting—didn't 
convince me. 

caPpE. We've failed! 

ELEANOR. Are we weak? (Dreamily) I’m happy. 

caPpE. Strong! We can live again! (Eaultantly—but as if 
testing her, warningly) But we'll hate! 

ELEANOR. (in her same tone) Yes! 

cape. And we'll torture and tear, and clutch for each other’s — 
souls !—fight—fail and hate again—(he raises his voice in ag- 
gressive triumph )—but!—fail with pride—with joy! 

ELEANOR. (exalted by his exultation rather than by his 
words) Yes! 

cape. Our life is to bear together our burden which is our 
goal—on and up! Above the world, beyond its vision—our 
meaning! 

ELEANOR. (her eyes fixed on him—dreamily) Your dream! 
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caPE. (half-sobbing as the intensity of his passion breaks the 
spell of his erultation) Oh, Nelly, Nelly, I want to say so 
much what I feel but I can only stutter like an idiot! (He has 
fallen on his knees before her). 

ELEANOR. (intensely moved—passionately) I know! (She 
bends over and kisses him). 

CAPE. (straining passionately for expression) Listen! 
Often I wake up in the night—in a black world, alone in a hun- 
dred million years of darkness. I feel like crying out to God 
for mercy because life lives! Then instinctively I seek you— 
my hand touches you! You are there—beside me—alive—with 
you I become a whole, a truth! Life guides me back through 
the hundred million years to you. It reveals a beginning in 
unity that I may have faith in the unity of the end! (He bows 
his head and kisses her feet ecstatically) I love you! Forgive 
me all I’ve ever done, all I’ll ever do. 

ELEANOR. (brokenly) No. Forgive me—my child, you! 
(She begins to sob softly). 

caPE. (looking at her—gently) Why do you cry? 

ELEANOR. Because I’m happy. (Then with a sudden tear- 
ful gayety) Yoube happy! You ought to be! Isn’t our future 
as hard as you could wish? Haven’t we your old dreams back 
again? 

caPE. Deeper and more beautiful! 

ELEANOR. (smiling) Deeper and more beautiful! (She 
ascends the stairs slowly) Come! (She reaches the top of the 
stairway and stands there looking down at him—then stretches 
out her arms with a passionate, tender gesture) Come! 

CAPE. (leaping to his feet—intensely) My Own! 

ELEANOR. (with deep, passionate tenderness) My lover! 

caPpE. My wife! (His eyes fixed on her he ascends. As he 
does so her arms move back until they are stretched out straight 
to right and left, forming a cross. capPE stops two steps below 
her—in a low, wondering tone) Why do you stand like that? 

ELEANOR. (her head thrown back, her eyes shut—slowly, 
dreamily) Perhaps I’m praying. I don’t know. I love. 
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caPE. (deeply. moved) I love you! 

ELEANOR. (as if from a great distance) We love! (He 
moves close to her and his hands reach out for hers. For a mo- 
ment as their hands touch they form together one cross. Then 
their arms go about each other and their lips meet). 


(The Curtain Falls) 
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THE STRAW 


ACT ONE 


ScenE ONE 


The kitchen of the Carmody home on the outskirts of a 
manufacturing town in Connecticut. On the left, forward, the 
sink. Farther back, two windows looking out on the yard. In 
the left corner, rear, the icebox. Immediately to the right of 
it, in the rear wall, a window opening on the side porch. To 
the right of this, a dish closet, and a door leading into the hall 
where the main front entrance to the house and the stairs to the 
floor above are situated. On the right, to the rear, a door 
opening on the dining room. Farther forward, the kitchen 
range with scuttle, wood box, etc. In the center of the room, 
a table with a red and white cover. Four cane-bottomed chairs 
are pushed under the table. In front of the stove, two battered, 
wicker rocking chairs. The floor is partly covered by linoleum 
strips. The walls are papered a light cheerful color. Several 
old framed picture-supplement prints hang from nails. Every- 
thing has a clean, neatly-kept appearance. The supper dishes 
are piled in the sink ready for washing. A dish pan of water 
simmers on the stove. 

It is about eight o’clock in the evening of a bitter cold day in 
late February. 

As the curtain rises, BILL CARMODY is discovered sitting in a 
rocker by the stove, reading a newspaper and smoking a black- 
ened clay pipe. He is a man of fifty, heavy-set and round- 
shouldered, with long muscular arms and swollen-veined, hairy 
hands. His face is bony and ponderous; his nose, short and 
squat; his mouth large, thick-lipped and harsh; his complexion 
mottled—red, purple-streaked, and freckled; his hair, short and 
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stubby with a bald spot on the crown. The expression of his 
small, blue eyes is one of selfish cunning. His voice is loud and 
hoarse. He wears a flannel shirt, open at the neck, criss-crossed 
by red suspenders; black, baggy trousers gray with dust; muddy 
brogans. 

His youngest daughter, Mary, is sitting on a chair by the 
table, front, turning over the pages of a picture book. She is a 
delicate, dark-haired, blue-eyed, quiet little girl about eight 
years old. 

carMoDy. (after watching the child’s preoccupation for a 
moment, in a tone of half-exasperated amusement) Well, but 
you’re the quiet one, surely! It’s the dead spit and image of © 
your sister, Eileen, you are, with your nose always in a book; 
and you're like your mother, too, God rest her soul. (He crosses 
himself with pious unction and mary also does so) It’s Nora 
and Tom has the high spirits in them like their father; and 
Billy, too,—if he is a lazy shiftless divil—has the fightin’ Car- 
mody blood like me. You’re a Cullen like your mother’s people. 
They always was dreamin’ their lives out. (He lights his pipe 
and shakes his head with ponderous gravity) It’s out rompin’ 
and playin’ you ought to be at your age, not carin’ a fig for 
books. (With a glance at the clock) Is that auld fool of a 
doctor stayin’ the night? Run out in the hall, Mary, and see 
if you hear him. 

MARY. (goes out into the hall, rear, and comes back) He’s 
upstairs. I heard him talking to Eileen. 

carmopy. Close the door, ye little divil! There’s a freezin’ 
draught comin’ in. (She does so and comes back to her chair. 
CARMODY continues with a sneer) I’ve no use for their drugs 
at all. They only keep you sick to pay more visits. Id not 
have sent for this bucko if Eileen didn’t scare me by faintin’. 

mMaRY. (anziously) Is Hileen very sick, Papa? 

carMopy. (spitting—roughly) If she is, it’s her own fault 
entirely—weakenin’ her health by readin’ here in the house. 
(Irritably) Put down that book on the table and leave it be. 
I’ll have no more readin’ or I’ll take the strap to you! 
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MARY. (laying the book on the table) It’s only pictures. 

caRmMopy. No back talk! Pictures or not, it’s all the same 
mopin’ and lazin’ in it. (After a pause—morosely) Who's to 
do the work and look after Nora and Tom and yourself, if 
Eileen is bad took and has to stay in her bed? All that I’ve 
saved from slavin’ and sweatin’ in the sun with a gang of lazy 
Dagoes’ll be up the spout in no time. (Bitterly) What a fool 
a man is to be raisin’ a raft of children and him not a million- 
aire! (With lugubrious self-pity) Mary, dear, it’s a black 
curse God put on me when he took your mother just when I 
needed her most. (mary commences to sob. carMopy starts 
and looks at her angrily) What are you snifflin’ at? 

MARY. (tearfully) I was thinking—of Mama. 

caRMopy. (scornfully) It’s late you are with your tears, 
and her cold in her grave for a year. Stop it, I’m tellin’ you! 
(mary gulps. back her sobs). 

(There is a noise of childish laughter and screams from the 
street in front. The outside door is opened and slammed, foot- 
steps pound along the hall. The door in the rear is shoved 
open, and Nora and tom rush in breathlessly. Nora is a bright, 
vivacious, red-haired girl of eleven—pretty after an elfish, mis- 
chievous fashion—light-hearted and robust). 

(rom resembles Nora in disposition and appearance. A 
healthy, good-humored youngster with a shock of sandy hair. 
He is a year younger than Nora. They are followed into the 
room, a moment later, by their brother, Bitty, who is evidently 
loftily disgusted with their antics. BiLLy is a fourteen-year-old 
replica of his father, whom he imitates even to the hoarse, domi- 
neering tone of voice). 

caRMoDy. (grumpily) Ah, here you are, the lot of you. 
Shut that door after you! What’s the use in me spendin’ money 
for coal if all you do is to let the cold night in the room itself? 

Nora. (hopping over to him—teasingly) Me and Tom had 
a race, Papa. I beat him. (She sticks her tongue out at her 
younger brother) Slow poke! 

Tom. You didn’t beat me, neither! 
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nora. I did, too! 

tom. You tripped me comin’ up the steps. Brick-top! 
Cheater ! 

NorA. (flaring up) You're a liar! I beat you fair. Didn't 
I, Papa? 

CARMODY. (with a grin) You did, darlin’. (Tom slinks back 
to the chair in the rear of the table, sulking. carmopy pats 
wora’s red hair with delighted pride) Sure it’s you can beat the 
divil himself ! 

Nora. (sticks out her tongue again at tom) See? Liar! 
(She goes and perches on the table near mary who is staring 
sadly in front of her). 

carMopy. (to BILLy—irritably) Did you get the plug I told 
you? 

BILLY. Sure. (He takes a plug of tobacco from his pocket 
and hands it to his father. nora slides down off her perch and 
disappears, unnoticed, under the table). 

caRMopy. It’s a great wonder you didn’t forget it—and me 
without a chew. (He bites off a piece and tucks it into his 
cheek). 

tom. (suddenly clutching at his leg with a yell) Ouch! 
Darn you! (He kicks frantically at something under the table, 
but Nora scrambles out at the other end, grinning). 

carmopy. (angrily) Shut your big mouth! 

tom. (indignantly) She pinched me—hard as she could, 
too—and look at her laughin’! 

NorA. (hopping on the table again) Cry-baby! 

tom. I’ll tell Eileen, wait ’n’ see! 

NoRA. Tattle-tale! LEileen’s sick. 

tom. That’s why you dast do it. You dasn’t if she was up. 

carmMopy. (exasperated) Go up to bed, the two of you, and 
no more talk, and you go with them, Mary. 

Nora. (giving a quick tug at Mary’s hair) Come on, Mary. 

mary. Ow! (She begins to cry). 

carmMopy. (raising his voice furiously) Hush your noise! 
It’s nothin’ but blubberin’ you do be doin’ all the time. (He 
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stands up threateningly) Ill have a moment’s peace, I will! 
Go on, now! (They scurry out of the rear door). 

NoRA. (sticks her head back in the door) Can I say good- 
night to Eileen, papa? 

carmoDy. No. The doctor’s with her yet. (Then he adds 
hastily) Yes, go in to her, Nora. It'll drive himself out of the 
house maybe, bad cess to him, and him stayin’ half the night. 
(norA waits to hear no more but darts back, shutting the door 
behind her. situy takes the chair in front of the table. car- 
Mopy sits down again with a groan) The rheumatics are in my 
leg again. (Shakes his head) If Kileen’s in bed long those 
brats’ll have the house down. Ara, well, it’s God’s will, I sup- 
pose, but where the money’ll come from, I dunno. (With a 
disparaging glance at his son) They'll not be raisin’ your 
wages soon, I’ll be bound. 

BILLY. (surlily) Naw. 

caRMopy. (still scanning him with contempt) A divil of a 
lot of good it was for me to go against Hileen’s wish and let you 
leave off your schoolin’ this year thinkin’ the money you'd earn 
would help with the house. 

BILLY. Aw, goin’ to school didn’t do me no good. The teach- 
ers was all down on me. I couldn’t learn nothin’ there. 

caRMoDy. (disgustedly) Nor any other place, I’m thinkin’, 
you're that thick. (There is a noise from the stairs in the hall) 
Wisht! It’s the doctor comin’ down from Eileen. (The door 
in the rear is opened and Doctor Gaynor enters. He is a stout, 
bald, middle-aged man, forceful of speech, who in the case of 
patients of the carmopys class dictates rather than advises. 
carMopy adopts a whining tone) Aw, Doctor, and how’s Kileen 
now? 

GAYNoR. (does not answer this but comes forward into the 
room holding out two slips of paper—dictatorially) Here are 
two prescriptions that'll have to be filled immediately. 

carmMopy. (frowning) You take them, Billy, and run round 
to the drug store. (Gaynor hands them to BILLY). 

BILLY. Give me the money, then. 
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carMopy. (reaches down into his pants pocket with a sigh) 
How much will they come to, Doctor? 

Gaynor. About a dollar, I guess. 

cARMoDY. (protestingly) A dollar! Sure it’s expensive 
medicines you're givin’ her for a bit of a cold. (He meets the 
doctor’s cold glance of contempt and he wilts—grumblingly, as 
he peels a dollar bill off a small roll and gives it to BILLY) 
Bring back the change—if there is any. And none of your 
tricks ! 

BILLY. Aw, what do you think I am? (He takes the money 
and goes out). 

carmMopy. (grudgingly) ‘Take a chair, Doctor, and tell me 
what’s wrong with Eileen. 

GAYNOR. (seating himself by the table—gravely) | Your 
daughter is very seriously ill. 

carMopy. (irritably) Aw, Doctor, didn’t I know you'd be 
sayin’ that, anyway! 

GAYNOR. (ignoring this remark—coldly) She has tubercu- 
losis of the lungs. 

CARMODY. (with puzzled awe) Too-ber-c’losis? 

GAyNor. Consumption, if that makes it plainer to you. 

cARMODY. (with dazed terror—after a pause) Consumption? 
Eileen? (With sudden anger) What lie is it you're tellin’ 
me? 

Gaynor. (icily) Look here, Carmody! 

carMopy. (bewilderedly) Don’t be angry, now. Sure I’m 
out of my wits entirely. Ah, Doctor, sure you must be mistaken! 

Gaynor. There’s no chance for a mistake, I’m sorry to say. 
Her right lung is badly affected. 

caRMoDy. (desperately) It’s a cold only, maybe. 

Gaynor. (curtly) Don’t talk nonsense. (carMopy groans. 
GAYNOR continues authoritatively) She’ll have to go to a sana- 
torium at once. She ought to have been sent to one months ago. 
(Casts a look of indignant scorn at carMopy who is sitting 
staring at the floor with an expression of angry stupor on his 
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face) It’s a wonder to me you didn’t see the condition she was 
in and force her to take care of herself. 

caRMopy. (with vague fury) God blast it! 

eaynor. She kept on doing her work, I suppose—taking 
care of her brothers and sisters, washing, cooking, sweeping, 
looking after your comfort—worn out—when she should have 
been in bed—and— (He gets to his feet with a harsh laugh) 
But what’s the use of talking? The damage is done. We've 
got to set to work to repair it at once. I'll write tonight to Dr. 
Stanton of the Hill Farm Sanatorium and find out if he has 
a vacancy. 

cARMoDY. (his face growing red with rage) Is it sendin’ 
Eileen away to a hospital you'd be? (Ezploding) Then you'll 
not! You'll get that notion out of your head damn quick. It’s 
all nonsense you're stuffin’ me with, and lies, makin’ things out 
to be the worst in the world. She’ll not move a step out of 
here, and I say so, and I’m her father! 

GAYNOR. (who has been staring at him with contempt— 
coldly angry) You refuse to let her go to a sanatorium? 

carMopy. I do. 

GAYNoR. (threateningly) Then I'll have to report her case 
to the Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis of this county 
and tell them of your refusal to help her. 

CARMODY. (wavering a bit) Report all you like, and be 
damned to you! } 

GAYNOR. (ignoring the interruption—impressively) A ma- 
jority of the most influential men of this city are back of the 
Society. (Grimly) We'll find a way to move you, Carmody, 
if you try to be stubborn. 

carMopy. (thoroughly frightened but still protesting) Ara, 
Doctor, you don’t see the way of it at all. If Eileen goes to 
the hospital, who’s to be takin’ care of the others, and mindin’ 
the house when I’m off to work? 

GAYNor. You can easily hire some woman. 

CARMODY. (at once furious again) Hire? D’you think I’m 
a millionaire itself? 
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GAYNOR. (contemptuously) That’s where the shoe pinches, 
eh? (In a rage) I’m not going to waste any more words on 
you, Carmody, but I’m damn well going to see this thing 
through! You might as well give in first as last. 

CARMoDY. (wailing) But where’s the money comin’ from? 

Gaynor. The weekly fee at the Hill Farm is only seven dol- 
lars. You can easily afford that—the price of a few rounds 
of drinks. 

caRMopy. Seven dollars! And I’ll have to pay a woman to 
come in—and the four of the children eatin’ their heads off! 
Glory be to God, I’ll not have a penny saved for me old age— 
and then it’s the poor house! 

Gaynor. Well, perhaps I can get the Society to pay half 
for your daughter—if you're really as hard up as you pretend. 

caRMoDY. (brightening) Ah, Doctor, thank you. 

Gaynor. (abruptly) Then it’s all settled? 

carMopy. (grudgingly—trying to make the best of it) Vl 
do my best for Eileen, if it’s needful—and you'll not be tellin’ 
them people about it at all, Doctor? 

Gaynor. Not unless you force me to. 

carmopy. And they’ll pay the half, surely? 

Gaynor. I'll see what I can do. 

carMopy. God bless you, Doctor! (Grumblingly) It’s 
the whole of it they ought to be payin’, I’m thinkin’, and them 
with sloos of money. ’*Tis them builds the hospitals and why 
should they be wantin’ the poor like me to support them? 

Gaynor. (disgustedly) Bah! (Abruptly) Ill telephone 
to Doctor Stanton tomorrow morning. Then I’ll know some- 
thing definite when I come to see your daughter in the afternoon. 

carMopy. (darkly) You'll be comin’ again tomorrow? 
(Half to himself) Leave it to the likes of you to be drainin’ 
aman dry. (Gaynor has gone out to the hall in rear and does 
not hear this last remark. There is a loud knock from the out- 
side door. The Doctor comes back into the room carrying his 
hat and overcoat). 

Gaynor. There’s someone knocking. 
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carmMopy. Who'll it be? Ah, it’s Fred Nicholls, maybe. 
(In a low voice to cayNor who has started to put on his over- 
coat) Hileen’s young man, Doctor, that she’s engaged to marry, 
as you might say. 

Gaynor. (thoughtfully) Hmm—yes—she spoke of him. 
(As another knock sounds carMopy hurries to the rear. Gay- 
Nor, after a moment’s indecision, takes off his overcoat again 
and sits down. A moment later carmopy reénters followed by 
FRED NICHOLLS, who has left his overcoat and hat in the hall- 
way. NICHOLLS is a young fellow of twenty-three, stockily 
built, fair-haired, handsome in a commonplace, conventional 
mold. His manner is obviously an attempt at suave gentility; 
he has an easy, taking smile and a ready laugh, but there is a 
petty, calculating expression in his small, observing, blue eyes. 
His well-fitting, readymade clothes are carefully pressed. His 
whole get-up suggests an attitude of man-about-small-town com- 
placency). 

caRMopy. (as they enter) I had a mind to phone to your 
house but I wasn’t wishful to disturb you, knowin’ you'd be 
comin’ to call tonight. 

NICHOLLS. (with disappointed concern) It’s nothing seri- 
ous, I hope. 

caRMopy. (grumblingly) Ah, who knows? Here’s the doc- 
tor. You’ve not met him? 

NICHOLLS. (politely, looking at cayNor who inclines his head 
stifiy) I haven’t had the pleasure. Of course I’ve heard 

carMopy. It’s Doctor Gaynor. This is Fred Nicholls, Doc- 
tor. (The two men shake hands with conventional pleased-to- 
meet yous) Sit down, Fred, that’s a good lad, and be talkin’ to 
the Doctor a moment while I go upstairs and see how is Eileen. 





NicHoLLs. Certainly, Mr. Carmody—and tell her how sorry 
I am to learn she’s under the weather. 

carmopy. I will so. (He goes out). 

Gaynor. (after a pause in which he is studying NICHOLLS) 
Do you happen to be any relative to Albert Nicholls over at the 
Downs Manufacturing Company? 
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NICHOLLS. (smiling) He’s sort of a near relative—my 
father. 

aaynor. Ah, yes? 

NICHOLLS. (with satisfaction) I work for the Downs Com- 
pany myself—bookkeeper. 

Gaynor. Miss Carmody had a position there also, didn’t she, 
before her mother died? 

NICHOLLS. Yes. She had a job as stenographer for a time. 
When she graduated from the business college—I was already 
working at the Downs—and through my father’s influence— 
you understand. (Gaynor nods curtly) She was getting on 
finely, too, and liked the work. It’s too bad—her mother’s 
death, I mean—forcing her to give it up and come home to take 
care of those kids. 

Gaynor. It’s a damn shame. That’s the main cause of her 
breakdown. 

NICHOLLS. (frowning) I’ve noticed she’s been looking badly 
lately. Well, it’s all her father’s fault—and her own, too, be- 
cause whenever I raised a kick about his making a slave of her, 
she always defended him. (With a quick glance at the Doctor 
—in a confidential tone) Between us, Carmody’s as selfish as 
they make ’em, if you want my opinion. 

GAYNOR. (with a growl) He’s a hog on two legs. 

NICHOLLS. (with a gratified smile) You bet! (With a pat- 
ronizing air) I hope to get Eileen away from all this as soon 
as—things pick up a little. (Making haste to explain his con- 
nection with the dubious household) Eileen and I have gone 
around together for years—went to Grammar and High School 
together—in different classes, of course. She’s really a corker 
—very different from the rest of the family you’ve seen—like 
her mother. My folks like her awfully well. Of course, they'd 
never stand for him. 

Gaynor. You'll excuse my curiosity, but you and Miss Car- 
mody are engaged, aren’t you? Carmody said you were. 

NICHOLLS. (embarrassed) Why, yes, in a way—but noth- 
ing definite—no official announcement or anything of that kind. 
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(With a sentimental smile) It’s always been sort of under- 
stood between us. (He laughs awkwardly). 

GAYNOR. (gravely) Then I can be frank with you. I'd like 
to be because I may need your help. Besides, you’re bound to 
know anyway. She’d tell you. 

NICHOLLS. (a look of apprehension coming over his face) 
Is it—about her sickness? 

GAYNoR. Yes. 

NICHOLLS. 'Then— it’s serious? 

GAYNoR. It’s pulmonary tuberculosis—consumption. 

NICHOLLS. (stunned) Consumption? Good heavens! (After 
a dazed pause—lamely) Are you sure, Doctor? 

Gaynor. Positive. (NicHOoLLs stares at him with vaguely 
frightened eyes) It’s had a good start—thanks to her father’s 
blind selfishness—but let’s hope that can be overcome. The 
important thing is to ship her off to a sanatorium immediately. 
That’s where you can be of help. It’s up to you to help me 
convince Carmody that it’s imperative she be sent away at once 
—for the safety of those around her as well as her own. 

NICHOLLS. (confusedly) Ill do my best, Doctor. (As if he 
couldn’t yet believe his ears—shuddering) Good heavens! She 
never said a word about—being so ill. She’s had a cold. But 
Doctor,—do you think this sanatorium will P 

GAYNor. (with hearty hopefulness) She has every chance. 
The Hill Farm has a really surprising record of arrested cases. 
Of course, she’ll never be able to live as carelessly as before, 
even after the most favorable results. (Apologetically) I’m 





telling you all this as being the one most intimately concerned. 
You’re the one who'll have to assume responsibility when she 
returns to everyday life. 

NICHOLLS. (answering as if he were merely talking to screen 
the thoughts in his mind) Yes—certainly—. Where is this 
sanatorium, Doctor? 

Gaynor. Half an hour by train to the town. The sanato- 
rium is two miles out on the hills. You'll be able to see her 
whenever you've a day off. 
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NICHOLLS. (a look of horrified realization has been creeping 
into his eyes) You said—Eileen ought to be sent away—for 
the sake of those around her ? 





aaynor. T. B. is extremely contagious, you must know that. 
Yet Dll bet she’s been fondling and kissing those brothers and 
sisters of hers regardless. (NicHoLus fidgets uneasily on his 
chair). 

NICHOLLS. (his eyes shiftily avoiding the doctor’s face) 
Then the kids might have gotten it—by kissing Eileen? 

Gaynor. It stands to reason that’s a common means of com- 
munication. 

NICHOLLS. (very much shaken) Yes. I suppose it must be. 
But that’s terrible, isn’t it? (With sudden volubility, evidently 
extremely anzious to wind up this conversation and conceal his 
thoughts from caynor) I’ll promise you, Doctor, I’ll tell Car- 
mody straight what’s what. He'll pay attention to me or I'll 
know the reason why. 

Gaynor. (getting to his feet and picking up his overcoat) 
Good boy! Tell him I’ll be back tomorrow with definite in- 
formation about the sanatorium. 

NICHOLLS. (helping him on with his overcoat, anxious to 
have him go) All right, Doctor. 

GAYNor. (puts on his hat) And do your best to cheer the 
patient up. Give her confidence in her ability to get well. 
That’s half the battle. 

NicHoLLs. (hastily) Il do all I can. 

GAYNor. (turns to the door and shakes Nicuotis hand sym- 
pathetically) And don’t take it to heart too much yourself. 
In six months she’ll come back to you her old self again. 

NICHOLLS. (nervously) It’s hard on a fellow—so suddenly 
but I’ll remember—and—(abruptly) Good-night, Doctor. 

Gaynor. Good-night. (He goes out. The outer door is heard 
shutting behind him. nicHouts closes the door, rear, and comes 
back and sits in the chair in front of table. He rests his chin 
on his hands and stares before him, a look of desperate, fright- 
ened calculation coming into his eyes. carmopy is heard clump- 
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ing heavily down the stairs. A moment later he enters. His 
expression is glum and irritated). 

CARMODY. (coming forward to his chair by the stove) Has 
he gone away? 

NICHOLLS. (turning on him with a look of repulsion) Yes. 
He said to tell you he’d be back tomorrow with definite informa- 
tion—about the sanatorium business. 

caRMoDy. (darkly) Oho, he did, did he? Maybe I’ll sur- 
prise him. I’m thinkin’ it’s lyin’ he is about Eileen’s sickness, 
and her lookin’ as fresh as a daisy with the high color in her 
cheeks when I saw her now. 

NICHOLLS. (impatiently) Gaynor knows his business. (Af- 
ter a moment’s hesitation) He told me all about Eileen’s sick- 
ness. 

carMopy. (resentfully) Small thanks to him to be tellin’ 
our secrets to the town. 

NICHOLLS. (exasperated) He only told me because you’d 
said I and Eileen were engaged. You're the one who was telling 
—secrets. | 

caRMoDy. (irritated) Ara, don’t be talkin’! That’s no 
secret at all with the whole town watchin’ Eileen and you 
spoonin’ together from the time you was kids. 

NICHOLLS. (vindictively) Well, the whole town is liable to 
find out (He checks himself). 

carmMoDy. (too absorbed in his own troubles to notice this 
threat) So he told you he’d send Eileen away to the hospital? 
I’ve half a mind not to let him—and let him try to make me! 





(With a frown) But Eileen herself says she’s wantin’ to go, 
now. (Angrily) It’s all that divil’s notion he put in her head 
that the children’d be catchin’ her sickness that makes her 
willin’ to go. 

NICHOLLS. (with a superior air) From what he told me, 
I should say it’s the only thing for Eileen to do if she wants to 
get well quickly. (Spitefully) And I’d certainly not go against 
Gaynor, if I was you. 
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CARMODY. (worriedly) But what can he do—him and his 
Sasiety? I’m her father. 

NICHOLLS. (seeing caRMoDY’s uneasiness with revengeful 
satisfaction) You'll make a mistake if you think he’s bluffing. 
It’d probably get in all the papers about you refusing. Every- 
one would be down on you. (As a last jab—spitefully) You 
might even lose your job over it, people would be so sore. 

CARMODY. (jumping to his feet) Ah, divil take him! Let 
him send her where he wants, then. | 

NICHOLLS. (as an afterthought) And, honestly, Mr. Car- 
mody, I don’t see how you can object for a second. (Seeing 
caRMopy’s shaken condition, he finishes boldly) You’ve some 
feeling for your own daughter, haven’t you? 

CARMODY. (apprehensively) Whisht! She might hear you. 
Let her do what she’s wishful. 

NICHOLLS. (complacently—feeling his duty in the matter 
well done) ‘'That’s the right spirit. And you and I’ll do all we 
can to help her. (He gets to his feet) Well, I guess I’ll have 
to go. Tell Eileen 

cARMopy. You're not goin’? Sure, Eileen is puttin’ on her 
clothes to come down and have a look at you. 

NICHOLLS. (suddenly panic-stricken by the prospect of fac- 
ing her) No—no—I can’t stay—I only came for a moment— 
I’ve got an appointment—honestly. Besides, it isn’t right for 
her to be up. You should have told her. (The door in the rear 
1s opened and EILEEN enters. She is just over eighteen. Her 
wavy mass of dark hair is parted in the middle and combed low 
on her forehead, covering her ears, to a knot at the back of her 
head. The oval of her face is spoiled by a long, rather heavy, 
Irish jaw contrasting with the delicacy of her other features. 
Her eyes are large and blue, confident in their compelling candor 
and sweetness; her lips, full and red, half-open, over strong 
even teeth, droop at the corners into an expression of wistful 





sadness; her clear complexion is unnaturally striking in its con- 
trasting colors, rose and white; her figure is slight and unde- 
veloped. She wears a plain black dress with a bit of white 
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at the neck and wrists. She stands looking appealingly at 
NICHOLLS who avoids her glance. Her eyes have a startled, 
stunned expression as if the doctor’s verdict were still in her 
ears). 

EILEEN. (faintly—forcing a smile) Good-evening, Fred. 
(Her eyes search his face anxiously). 

NICHOLLS. (confusedly) Hello, Hileen. I’m so sorry 
to——. (Clumsily trying to cover up his confusion, he goes 
over and leads her to a chair) You sit down. You've got to 
take care of yourself. You never ought to have gotten up 
tonight. 

EILEEN. (sits down) I wanted to talk to you. (She raises 
her face with a pitiful smile. nicHouis hurriedly moves back 
to his own chair). 

NICHOLLS. (almost brusquely) I could have talked to you 
from the hall. You’re silly to take chances just now. (EILEEN’S 
eyes show her hurt at his tone). 

caRMoDy. (seeing his chance—hastily) You'll be stayin’ 
a while now, Fred? IJ’ll take a walk down the road. I’m 
needin’ a drink to clear my wits. (He goes to the door in rear). 

EILEEN. (reproachfully) You won’t be long, Father? And 
please don’t—you know. 

caRMopy. (exasperated) Sure who wouldn’t get drunk with 
all the sorrows of the world piled on him? (He stamps out. 
A moment later the outside door bangs behind him. EILEEN 
sighs. icnotts walks up and down with his eyes on the 
floor). 

NICHOLLS. (furious at carmopy for having left him in this 
situation) Honestly, Eileen, your father is the limit. I don’t 





see how you stand for him. He’s the most selfish 

EILEEN. (gently) Sssh! You mustn’t, Fred. He just 
doesn’t understand. (nicnouis snorts disdainfully) Don’t! 
Let’s not talk about him now. We won’t have many more eve- 
nings together for a long, long time. Did Father or the doc- 
(She falters). 





tor tell you 
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NICHOLLS. (not looking at her—glumly) Everything there 
was to tell, I guess. 

EILEEN. (hastening to comfort him) You mustn’t worry, 
Fred. Please don’t! It’d make it so much worse for me if 
I thought you did. I'll be all right. Il do exactly what they 
tell me, and in a few months I’ll be back so fat and healthy 
you won't know me. 

NICHOLLS. (lamely) Oh, there’s no doubt of that. No one’s 
worrying about your not getting well quick. 

EILEEN. It won’t be long. We can write often, and it isn’t 
far away. You can come out and see me every Sunday—if 
you want to. 

NICHOLLS. (hastily) Of course I will! 

EILEEN. (looking at his face searchingly) Why do you act 
so funny? Why don’t you sit down—here, by me? Don’t you 
want to? 

NICHOLLS. (drawing up a chair by hers—flushing guiltily) 
I—I’m all bawled up, Eileen. I don’t know what I’m doing. 

EILEEN. (putting her hand on his knee) Poor Fred! I’m 
so sorry I have to go. I didn’t want to at first. I knew how 
hard it would be on Father and the kids—especially little 
Mary. (Her voice trembles a bit) And then the doctor said 
if I stayed I’d be putting them all in danger. He even ordered 
me not to kiss them any more. (She bites her lips to restrain a 
sob—then coughs, a soft, husky cough. NicHouts shrinks away 
from her to the edge of his chair, his eyes shifting nervously 
with fright. EILEEN continues gently) So I’ve got to go and 
get well, don’t you see? 

NICHOLLS. (wetting his dry lips) Yes—it’s better. 

EILEEN. (sadly) I'll miss the kids so much. Taking care 
of them has meant so much to me since Mother died. (With 
a half-sob she suddenly throws her arms about his neck and 
hides her face on his shoulder. He shudders and fights against 
an impulse to push her away) But I’ll miss you most of all, 
Fred. (She lifis her lips towards his, expecting a kiss. He 
seems about to kiss her—then averts his face with a shrinking 
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movement, pretending he hasn’t seen. EILEEN’S eyes grow wide 
with horror. She throws herself back into her own chair, star- 
ing accusingly at nicHotis. She speaks chokingly) Fred! 
Why—why didn’t you kiss—what is it? Are you—afraid? 
(With a moaning sound) Oooh! 

NICHOLLS. (goaded by this accusation into a display of man- 
hood, seizes her fiercely by the arms) No! What—what d’you 
mean? (He tries to kiss her but she hides her face). 

EILEEN. (in a muffled voice of hysterical self-accusation, 
pushing his head away) No, no, you mustn't! The doctor told 
you not to, didn’t he? Please don’t, Fred! It would be awful 
if anything happened to you—through me. (NICHOLLS gives 
up his attempts, recalled to caution by her words. She raises 
her face and tries to force a smile through her tears) But you 
can kiss me on the forehead, Fred. That can’t do any harm. 
(His face crimson, he does so. She laughs hysterically) It 
seems so silly—being kissed that way—by you. (She gulps 
back a sob and continues to attempt to joke) Ill have to get 
used to it, won’t I? 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT ONE 


Scene Two 


The reception room of the Infirmary, a large, high-ceilinged 
room painted white, with oiled, hardwood floor. In the left 
wall, forward, a row of four windows. Farther back, the 
main entrance from the driveway, and another window. In 
the rear wall left, a glass partition looking out on the sleeping 
porch. A row of white beds, with the faces of patients barely 
peeping out from under piles of heavy bedclothes, can be seen. 
To the right of this partition, a bookcase, and a door leading 
to the hall past the patients’ rooms. Farther right, another door 
opening on the examining room. In the right wall, rear, a door 
to the office. Farther forward, a row of windows. In front of 
the windows, a long dining table with chairs. On the left of 
the table, toward the center of the room, a chimney with two 
open fireplaces, facing left and right. Several wicker armchairs 
are placed around the fireplace on the left in which a cheerful 
wood fire is crackling. To the left of center, a round reading and 
writing table with a green-shaded electric lamp. Other electric 
lights are in brackets around the walls. Easy chairs stand near 
the table which is stacked with magazines. Rocking chairs are 
placed here and there about the room, near the windows, etc. 
A Victrola stands near the left wall, forward. 

It is nearing eight o’clock of a cold evening about a week 
later. | 

At the rise of the curtain stEPHEN MURRAY is discovered sit- 
ting in a chair in front of the fireplace, left. murray is thirty 
years old—a tall, slender, rather unusual looking fellow with 
a pale face, sunken under high cheek bones, lined about the eyes 
and mouth, jaded and worn for one still so young. His intelli- 
gent, large hazel eyes have a tired, dispirited expression in re- 
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pose, but can quicken instantly with a concealment mechanism 
of mocking, careless humor whenever his inner privacy is threat- 
ened. His large mouth aids this process of protection by a quick 
change from its set apathy to a cheerful grin of cynical good 
nature. He gives off the impression of being somehow dissat- 
isfied with himself but not yet embittered enough by it to take 
it out on others. His manner, as revealed by his speech— 
nervous, inquisitive, alert—seems more an acquired quality than 
any part of his real nature. He stoops a trifle, giving him a 
slightly round-shouldered appearance. He is dressed in a shabby 
dark suit, baggy at the knees. He is staring into the fire, dream- 
ing, an open book lying unheeded on the arm of his chair. The 
Victrola is whining out the last strains of Dvorak’s Humoresque. 
In the doorway to the office, miss GiLPIn stands talking to 
Miss HowARD. The former is a slight, middle-aged woman with 
black hair, and a strong, intelligent face, its expression of reso- 
lute efficiency softened and made kindly by her warm, sym- 
pathetic gray eyes. MIss HowaRD is tall, slender and blond— 
decidedly pretty and provokingly conscious of it, yet with a cer- 
tain air of seriousness underlying her apparent frivolity. She is 
twenty years old. The elder woman is dressed in the all white 
of a full-fledged nurse. Miss HOwARD wears the gray-blue uni- 
form of one still in training. The record peters out. MURRAY 
sighs with relief but makes no move to get up and stop the 
grinding needle. Miss HowaRD hurries across to the machine. 
MISS GILPIN goes back into the office. 


MISS HOWARD. (takes off the record, glancing at MURRAY with 
amused vexation) It’s a wonder you wouldn’t stop this machine 
grinding itself to bits, Mr. Murray. 

MURRAY. (with a smile) I was hoping the darn thing would 
bust. (miss HOWARD sniffs. MURRAY grins at her teasingly) 
It keeps you from talking to me. That’s the real music. 

MISS HOWARD. (comes over to his chair laughing) I think 
you're a natural born kidder. All newspaper reporters are like 
that, I’ve heard. 
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MURRAY. You wrong me terribly. (Then frowning) And 
it isn’t charitable to remind me of my job. 

MISS HOWARD. (surprised) I think it’s great to be able to 
write. You ought to be proud of it. 

MuRRAY. (glumly) I’m not. You can’t call it writing—not 
what I did—small town stuff. (Changing the subject) Do you 
know when I’m to be moved to the shacks? 

MIss HOWARD. In a few days, I guess. murray grunts and 
moves nervously on his chair) What’s the matter? Don’t you 
like us here at the Infirmary? 

MURRAY. (smiling) Oh—you—yes! (Then seriously) I 
don’t care for the atmosphere, though. (He waves his hand 
toward the partition looking out on the porch) All those people 
in bed out there on the porch seem so sick. It’s depressing. 

Miss HowARD. All the patients have to come here first until 
Doctor Stanton finds out whether they’re well enough to be sent 
out to the shacks and cottages. And remember you're a patient. 

MuRRAY. I know it. But I don’t feel as if I were—really sick 
like them. 

MISS HOWARD. (wisely) None of them do, either. 

MURRAY. (after a moment’s reflection—cynically) Yes, I 
suppose it’s that pipe dream keeps us all going, eh? 

MISS HOWARD. Well, you ought to be thankful. (Lowering 
her voice) Shall I tell you a secret? I’ve seen your chart and 
you've no cause to worry. Doctor Stanton joked about it. He 
said you were too uninteresting—there was so little the matter 
with you. 

MURRAY. (pleased but pretending indifference) Humph! He’s 
original in that opinion. 

Miss HowARD. I know it’s hard you’re being the only one 
up the week you’ve been here; but there’s another patient due 
today. Maybe she'll be well enough to be around with you. 
(With a quick glance at her wrist watch) She can’t be coming 
unless she got in on the last train. 

MURRAY. (interestedly) It’s a she, eh? 

MISS HOWARD. Yes. 
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MURRAY. (grinning provokingly) Young? 

Miss HowaRD. LEighteen, I believe. (Seeing his grin—with 
feigned pique) I suppose you'll be asking if she’s pretty next! 
Her name is Carmody, that’s the only other thing I know. So 
there ! 

MISS GILPIN. (appearing in the office doorway) Miss Howard. 

Miss HOWARD. Yes, Miss Gilpin. (In an aside to MURRAY 
as she leaves him) It’s time for those horrid diets. (She hur- 
ries back into the office. MuRRAy stares into the fire. Miss 
HOWARD reappears from the office and goes out by the door to 
the hall, rear. Carriage wheels are heard from the driveway 
in front of the house on the left. They stop. After a pause 
there is a sharp rap on the door and a bell rings insistently. 
Men’s muffled voices are heard in argument. MURRAY turns 
curiously in his chair. Miss GILPIN comes from the office and 
walks quickly to the door, unlocking and opening it. EILEEN 
enters, followed by NICHOLLS, who is carrying her suit-case, and 
by her father). 

EILEEN. I’m Miss Carmody. I believe Doctor Gaynor 
wrote—— 

MISS GILPIN. (taking her hand—with kind affability) We've 
been expecting you all day. How do you do? I’m Miss Gilpin. 
You came on the last train, didn’t you? 

EILEEN. (heartened by the other woman’s kindness) Yes. 
This is my father, Miss Gilpin—and Mr. Nicholls. (miss 
GILPIN shakes hands cordially with the two men who are star- 
ing about the room in embarrassment. carmMopy has very evi- 
dently been drinking. His voice is thick and his face puffed 
and stupid. NICHOLLS’ manner is that of one who is accom- 
plishing a necessary but disagreeable duty with the best grace 
possible, but is frightfully eager to get it over and done with. 
CARMODY’s condition embarrasses him acutely and when he 
glances at him it is with hatred and angry disgust). 

MISS GILPIN. (indicating the chairs in front of the windows 
on the left, forward) Won’t you gentlemen sit down? (car- 
mopy grunts sullenly and plumps himself into the one nearest 
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the door. NicHoLts hesitates, glancing down at the suit-case he 
carries. MISS GILPIN turns to EILEEN) And now we'll get you 
settled immediately. Your room is all ready for you. If you'll 
follow me (She turns toward the door in rear, center). 

EILEEN. Let me take the suit-case now, Fred. 

MISS GILPIN. (as he is about to hand it to her—decisively) 
No, my dear, you mustn’t. Put the case right down there, Mr. 
Nicholls. Ill have it taken to Miss Carmody’s room in a mo- 





ment. (She shakes her finger at n1LEEN with kindly admoni- 
tion) That’s the first rule you'll have to learn. Never exert 
yourself or tax your strength. You'll find laziness is a virtue 
instead of a vice with us. 
EILEEN. (confused) I—— I didn’t know 
MISS GILPIN. (smiling) Of course you didn’t. And now 
if you'll come with me I'll show you your room. We'll have 





a little chat there and I can explain all the other important 
rules in a second. The gentlemen can make themselves com- 
fortable in the meantime. We won’t be gone more than a 
moment. 

NICHOLLS. (feeling called upon to say something) Yes— 
we'll wait—certainly, we’re all right. (carmopy remains silent, 
glowering at the fire. NicHoLLs sits down beside him. Miss 
GILPIN and EILEEN go out. MURRAY switches his chair so he 
can observe the two men out of the corner of his eye while 
pretending to be absorbed in his book). 

carmopy. (looking about shiftily and reaching for the in- 
side pocket of his overcoat) Il be havin’ a nip now we’re 
alone, and that cacklin’ hen gone. (He pulls out a pint flask, 
half full). 

NICHOLLS. (excitedly) Put that bottle away! (In a 
whisper) Don’t you see that fellow in the chair there? 

caRMopDy. (taking a big drink) Ah, I’m not mindin’ a man 
at all. Sure I'll bet it’s himself would be likin’ a taste of the 
same. (He appears about to get up and invite mMuRRAyY to 
join him but nicHouts grabs his arm). 

NICHOLLS. (with a frightened look at mMurRAY who appears 
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buried in his book) Stop it, you Don’t you know he’s 
probably a patient and they don’t allow them 

CARMODY. (scornfully) It’s queer they’d be allowin’ the 
sick ones to read books when I’ll bet it’s the same lazy readin’ 
in the house brought the half of them down with the con- 
sumption itself. (faising his voice) I’m thinkin’ this whole 
shebang is a big, thievin’ fake—and I’ve always thought so. 

NICHOLLS. (furiously) Put that bottle away, damn it! And 
don’t shout. You're not in a barrel-house. 

caARMODY. (with provoking calm) I'll put it back when I’m 
ready, not before, and no lip from you! 

NICHOLLS. (with fierce disgust) You're drunk now. 

caRMODY. (raging) Drunk, am I? Is it the like of a 
young jackass like you that’s still wet behind the ears to be 
tellin’ me I’m drunk? 

NicHouts. (half-rising from his chair—pleadingly) For 
heaven’s sake, Mr. Carmody, remember where we are and don’t 
raise any rumpus. What’ll Eileen say? 

carMoDy. (puts the bottle away hastily, mumbling to him- 
self—then glowers about the room scornfully with blinking eyes) 
It’s a grand hotel this is, I’m thinkin,’ for the rich to be takin’ 
their ease, and not a hospital for the poor, but the poor has 





to pay for it. 

NICHOLLS. (fearful of another outbreak) Sshh! 

carMoDy. Don’t be shshin’ at me? I’d make Eileen come 
back out of this tonight if that divil of a doctor didn’t have me 
by the throat. 

NICHOLLS. (glancing at him nervously) I wonder how soon 
she’ll be back? We’ll have to hurry to make that last train. 

caRMopDYy. (angrily) Is it anxious to get out of her sight 
you are, and you engaged to marry her? (nicHoutis flushes 
guiltily. MURRAY pricks up his ears and stares over at NICHOLLS. 
The latter meets his glance, scowls, and hurriedly averts his 
eyes. CARMODY goes on accusingly) Sure, it’s no heart at all 
you have—and her your sweetheart for years—and her sick 
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with the consumption—and you wild to run away and leave her 
alone. 

NICHOLLS. (springing to his feet—furiously) That’s a ! 
(He controls himself with an effort. His voice trembles) 
You’re not responsible for the idiotic things you’re saying or 
I'd (He turns away, seeking some escape from the old 
man’s tongue) I'll see if the man is still there with the rig. 
(He goes to the door on left and goes out). 

caRrMoDy. (following him with his eyes) Go to hell, for 
all I’m preventin’.' You’ve got no guts of a man in you. 
(He addresses murray with the good nature inspired by the 
flight of NicHouts) Is it true you’re one of the consumptives, 








young fellow? 

MURRAY. (delighted by this speech—with a grin) Yes, I’m 
one of them. 

carmopy. My name’s Carmody. What’s yours, then? 

MURRAY. Murray. 

CARMODY. (slapping his thigh) Irish as Paddy’s pig! (mur- 
RAY nods. carMopy brightens and grows confidential) I’m 
glad to be knowin’ you’re one of us. You can keep an eye on 
Eileen. 

muRRAY. I’ll be glad to do all I can. 

carMopy. ‘Thanks to you—though it’s a grand life she'll be 
havin’ here from the fine look of the place. (With whining 
self-pity) It’s me it’s hard on, God help me, with four small 
children and me widowed, and havin’ to hire a woman to come 
in and look after them and the house now that Eileen’s sick; 
and payin’ for her curin’ in this place, and me with only a 
bit of money in the bank for my old age. That’s hard, now, 
on a man, and who'll say it isn’t? 

MURRAY. (made uncomfortable by this confidence) Hard 
luck always comes in bunches. (To head off carmopy who is 
about to give vent to more woe—quickly, with a glance toward 
the door from the hall) If I’m not mistaken, here comes your 
daughter now. 

CARMODY. (as EILEEN comes into the room) I'll make you 
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acquainted. Eileen! (She comes over to them, embarrassed 
to find her father in his condition so chummy with a stranger. 
MURRAY rises to his feet) This is Mr. Murray, Eileen. He’s 
Irish and he’ll put you on to the ropes of the place. He’s got 
the consumption, too, God pity him. 

EILEEN. (distressed) Oh, Father, how can you (With 
a look at murray which pleads for her father) Im glad to 
meet you, Mr. Murray. 

MURRAY. (with a straight glance at her which is so frankly 
admiring that she flushes and drops her eyes) I’m glad to 
meet you. (The front door is opened and NICHOLLS re-appears, 
shivering with the cold. He stares over at the others with ill- 
concealed irritation). 

carMoDy. (noticing him—with malicious satisfaction) Oho, 





here you are again. (NICHOLLS scowls and turns away. CAR- 
mopy addresses his daughter with a sly wink at murray) I 
thought Fred was slidin’ down hill to the train, and him so 
desperate hurried to get away from here. Look at the knees 
on him clappin’ together with the great fear he'll be catchin’ 
a sickness in this place! (nicHouis, his guilty conscience 
stabbed to the quick, turns pale with impotent rage). 

EILEEN. (remonstrating pitifully) Father! Please! (She 
hurries over to NicHoits. Oh, please don’t mind him, Fred! 
You know what he is when he’s drinking. 

NICHOLLS. (thickly) .That’s all right—for you to say. But 
I won’t forget—I’m sick and tired standing for—I’m not used 
to—such people. 

EILEEN. (shrinking from him) Fred! 

NICHOLLS. (with a furious glance at MurRAy) Before that 
cheap slob, too. 

EILEEN. (faintly) He seems—very nice. 

NicHoLis. You’ve got your eyes set on him already, have 
you? 

EILEEN. Fred! 

nicnotis. Well, go ahead if you want to. I don’t care. 
Vl (Startled by the look of anguish which comes over 
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her face, he hastily swallows his words. He takes out watch 
—fiercely) We'll miss that train, damn it! 

EILEEN. (in a stricken tone) Oh, Fred! (Then forcing 
back her tears she calls to canmopy in a strained voice) Father! 
You'll have to go now. 

carMoDYy. (shaking hands with Murray) Keep your eye 
on her. I’ll be out soon to see her and you and me’ll have 
another chin. 

murRAY. Glad to. Good-by for the present. (He walks to 
windows on the far right, turning his back considerately on 
their leave-taking). 

EILEEN. (comes to carmopy and hangs on his arm as they 
proceed to the door) Be sure and kiss them all for me—and 
bring them out to see me as soon as you can, Father, please! 
And don’t forget to tell Mrs. Brennan all the directions I 
gave you coming out on the train. I told her but she mightn’t 
remember—about Mary’s bath—and to give Tom his 





CARMODY. (impatiently) Hasn’t she brought up brats of 
her own, and doesn’t she know the way of it? 

EILEEN. (helplessly) Never mind telling her, then. I'll 
write to her. 

caRMopy. You'd better not. She'll not wish you mixin’ 
in with her work and tellin’ her how to do it. 

EILEEN. (aghast) Her work! (She seems at the end of 
her tether—wrung too dry for any further emotion. She kisses 
her father at the door with indifference and speaks calmly) 
Good-by, Father. 

CARMODY. (in a whining tone of injury) A cold kiss! Is 
your heart a stone? (Drunken tears well from his eyes and he 
blubbers) And your own father going back to a lone house 
with a stranger in it! 

EILEEN. (wearily in a dead voice) You'll miss your train, 
Father. 

CARMODY. (raging in a second) Im off, then! Come on, 
Fred. It’s no welcome we have with her here in this place— 
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and a great curse on this day I brought her to it! (He stamps 
out). 

EILEEN. (in the same dead tone) Good-by, Fred. 

NICHOLLS. (repenting his words of a moment ago—con- 
fusedly) I’m sorry, Eileen—for what I said. I didn’t mean 
—you know what your father is—excuse me, won’t you? 

EILEEN. (without feeling) Yes. 

NnicHotis. And I’ll be out soon—in a week if I can make 
it. Well then,—good-by for the present. (He bends down 
as if to kiss her but she shrinks back out of his reach). 

EILEEN. (a faint trace of mockery in her weary voice) No, 
Fred. Remember you mustn’t now. 

NICHOLLS. (in an instant huff) Oh, if that’s the way you 
feel about (He strides out and slams the door viciously 
behind him. xEtteEN walks slowly back toward the fireplace, 
her face fixed in the dead calm of despair. As she sinks into 
one of the armchairs, the strain becomes too much. She breaks 
down, hiding her face in her hands, her frail shoulders heav- 
ing with the violence of her sobs. At this sound, murray turns 
from the windows and comes over near her chair). 





MURRAY. (after watching her for a moment—in an em- 
barrassed tone of sympathy) Come on, Miss Carmody, that'll 
never do. I know it’s hard at first—but It isn’t so bad 
up here—really—once you get used to it! (The shame she 
feels at giving way in the presence of a stranger only adds 
to her loss of control and she sobs heartbrokenly. MuRRAY 
walks up and down nervously, visibly nonplussed and upset. 
Finally he hits upon something) One of the nurses will be in 
any minute. You don’t want them to see you like this. 

EILEEN. (chokes back her sobs and finally raises her face 
and attempts a smile) I’m sorry—to make such a sight of 
myself. 

MuRRAY. (jocularly) Well, they say a cry does you a lot 
of good. 

EILEEN. (forcing a smile) I do feel—better. 

MURRAY. (staring at her with a quiszical smile—cynically) 
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You shouldn’t take those lovers’ squabbles so seriously. To- 
morrow he’ll be sorry. He'll write begging forgiveness. Re- 
sult—all serene again. 

EILEEN. (a shadow of pain on her face—with dignity) 
Don’t—please. 

MURRAY. (angry at himself—hanging his head contritely) 
Pardon me. I’m rude sometimes—before I know it. (He shakes 
off his confusion with a renewed attempt at a joking tone) 
You can blame your father for any breaks I make. He told 
me to see that you behaved. 

EILEEN. (with a genuine smile) Oh, Father! (Flushing) 
You mustn’t mind anything he said tonight. 

MURRAY. (thoughtlessly) Yes, he was well lit up. I en- 
vied him. (x11EEN looks very shame-faced. MuRRAY sees it and 
exclaims in exasperation at himself) Darn! There I go again 
putting my foot in it! (With an irrepressible grin) I ought 
to have my tongue operated on—that’s what’s the matter with 
me. (He laughs and throws himself in a chair). 

EILEEN. (forced in spite of herself to smile with him) 
You're candid, at any rate, Mr. Murray. 

mMuRRAY. I said I envied him his jag and that’s the truth. 
' The same candor compels me to confess that I was pickled to 
the gills myself when I arrived here. Fact! I made love to 
all the nurses and generally disgraced myself—and had a 
wonderful time. 

EILEEN. I suppose it does make you forget your troubles. 

MURRAY. (waving this aside) I didn’t want to forget—not 
for a second. I wasn’t drowning my sorrow. I was hilariously 
celebrating. 

EILEEN. (astonished—by this time quite interested in this 
queer fellow to the momentary forgetfulness of her own grief) 
Celebrating—coming here? But—aren’t you sick? 

MuRRAY. Yes, of course. (Confidentially) But it’s only 
a matter of time when I’ll be all right again. I hope it won’t 
be too soon. 

EILEEN. (with wide eyes) I wonder if you really mean 
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MURRAY. I sure do—every word of it! 

EILEEN. (puggled) I can’t understand how anyone could 
(With a worried glance over her shoulder) I think I’d better 
look for Miss Gilpin, hadn’t I? She may wonder (She 
half rises from her chair). 

MURRAY. (quickly) No. Please don’t go yet. (She glances 
at him irresolutely, then resumes her chair) Ill see to it that 
you don’t fracture any rules. (Hitching his chair nearer hers,— 
impulsively) In all charity to me you’ve got to stick awhile. 
I haven’t had a chance to really talk to a soul for a week. 
You found what I said a while ago hard to believe, didn’t 
you? 

EILEEN. (with a smile) You said you hoped you wouldn’t 
get well too soon! 

muRRAY. And I meant it! This place is honestly like 
heaven to me—a lonely heaven till your arrival. (£1LEEN looks 
embarrassed) And why wouldn’t it be? Just let me tell you 
what I was getting away from (With a sudden laugh full 
of a weary bitterness) Do you know what it means to work 
from seven at night till three in the morning on a morning 
newspaper in a town of twenty thousand people—for ten years? 
No. You don’t. You can’t. But what it did to me—it made 
me happy—yes, happy !—to get out here! 

EILEEN. (looking at him curiously) But I always sane cid 
being a reporter was so interesting. 

MURRAY. (with a cynical laugh) On a small town rag? 
A month of it, perhaps, when you're new to the game. But 
ten years! With only a raise of a couple of dollars every 
blue moon or so, and a weekly spree on Saturday night to vary 
the monotony. (He laughs again) Interesting, eh? Getting 
the dope on the Social of the Queen Esther Circle in the base- 
ment of the Methodist Episcopal Church, unable to sleep 











through a meeting of the Common Council on account of the 
noisy oratory caused by John Smith’s application for a permit 
to build a house; making a note that a tug boat towed two 
barges loaded with coal up the river, that Mrs. Perkins spent 
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a week-end with relatives in Hickville, that John Jones 
Oh help! Why go on? I’m a broken man. God, how I used 
to pray that our Congressman would commit suicide, or the 
Mayor murder his wife—just to be able to write a real story! 

EILEEN. (with a smile) Is it as bad as that? But weren’t 
there other things that were interesting? 

MuRRAY. (decidedly) Nope. Never anything new—and I 
knew everyone and everything in town by heart years ago. 
(With sudden bitterness) Oh, it was my own fault. Why 
didn’t I get out of it? Well, I was always going to—to- 
morrow—and tomorrow never came. I got in a rut—and 
stayed put. People seem to get that way, somehow—in that 
town. It took T. B. to blast me loose. 

EILEEN. (wonderingly) But—your family—— 

MuRRAY. I haven’t much of a family left. My mother died 
when I was a kid. My father—he was a lawyer—died when 
I was nineteen, just about to go to college. He left nothing, 
so I went to work instead. I’ve two sisters, respectably mar- 
ried and living in another part of the state. We don’t get along 
—but they’re paying for me here, so I suppose I’ve no kick. 
(Cynically) A family wouldn’t have changed things. From 
what I’ve seen that blood-thicker-than-water dope is all wrong. 
It’s thinner than table-d’héte soup. You may have seen a bit 
of that truth in your own case already. 

EILEEN. (shocked) How can you say that? You don’t 
know 

mMuRRAY. Don’t I, though? Wait till you’ve been here three . 





months or four. You'll see then! 

EILEEN. (angrily, her lips trembling) You must be crazy 
to say such things! (Fighting back her tears) Oh, I think 
it’s hateful—when you see how badly I feel! 

MURRAY. (in acute confusion. Stammering) Look here, 
Miss Carmody, I didn’t mean to Listen—don’t feel mad 
at me, please. I was only talking. I’m like that. You 





mustn’t take it seriously. | 
EILEEN. (still resentful) I don’t see how you can talk— 
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when you’ve just said you had no family of your own, really. 

MURRAY. (eager to return to her good graces) Of course 
I don’t know. I was just talking regardless for the fun of it. 

EILEEN. (after a pause) MHasn’t either of your sisters any 
children? 

muRRAY. One of them has—two squally little brats. 

EILEEN. (disapprovingly) You don’t like babies? 

muRRAY. (bluntly) No. (Then with a grin at her shocked 
face) I don’t get them. They’re something I can’t seem to 
get acquainted with. 

EILEEN. (with a smile, indulgently) You’re a funny per- 
son. (Then with a superior motherly air) No wonder you 
couldn’t understand how badly I feel. (With a tender smile) 
I’ve four of them—my brothers and sisters—though they’re 
not what you'd call babies, except to me. I’ve been a mother 
to them now for a whole year—ever since our mother died. 
(Sadly) And I don’t know how they’ll ever get along while 
I’m away. 

MURRAY. (cynically) Oh, they 1l-—- (He checks what he 
was going to say and adds lamely) 





get along somehow. 

EILEEN. (with the same superior tone) It’s easy for you 
to say that. You don’t know how children grow to depend 
on you for everything. You're not a woman. 

MURRAY. (with a grin) Are you? (Then with a chuckle) 
You’re as old as the pyramids, aren’t you? I feel like a little 
boy. Won’t you adopt me, too? 

EILEEN. (flushing, with a shy smile). Someone ought to. 
(Quickly changing the subject) Do you know, I can’t get 
over what you said about hating your work so. I should think 
it would be wonderful—to be able to write things. 

murRAY. My job had nothing to do with writing. To write 
—really write—yes, that’s something worth trying for. That’s 
what I’ve always meant to have a stab at. I’ve run across 
ideas enough for stories—that sounded good to me, anyway. 
(With a forced laugh) But—like everything else—I never got 
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down to it. I started one or two—but—either I thought I 
didn’t have the time or (He shrugs his shoulders). 
EILEEN. Well, you’ve plenty of time now, haven’t you? 





MURRAY. (instantly struck by this suggestion) You mean—— 
I could write up here? (She nods. His face lights up with 
enthusiasm) Say! That is an idea! Thank you! I’d never 
have had sense enough to have thought of that myself. r1LEEN 
flushes with pleasure) Sure there’s time—nothing but time up 





here 

EILEEN. ‘Then you seriously think you'll try it? 

MuRRAY. (determinedly) Yes. Why not? I’ve got to try 
and do something real sometime, haven’t I? I’ve no excuse not 
to, now. My mind isn’t sick. 

EILEEN. (excitedly) That’ll be wonderful! 

MURRAY. (confidently) Listen. I’ve had ideas for a series 
of short stories for the last couple of years—small town ex- 
periences, some of them actual. I know that life too darn 
well. I ought to be able to write about it. And if I can sell 
one—to the Post, say—I’m sure they’d take the others, too. 
And then I should worry! It'd be easy sailing. But you 
must promise to help—play critic for me—read them and tell 
me where they’re rotten. 





EILEEN. (pleased but protesting) Oh, no, I’d never dare. 
I don’t know anything 





MuRRAY. Yes, you do. And you started me off on this 
thing, so you’ve got to back me up now. (Suddenly) Say, I 
wonder if they’d let me have a typewriter up here? 

EILEEN. It’d be fine if they would. I’d like to have one, 
too—to practice. 

muRRAY. I don’t see why they wouldn’t allow it. You're 
not sick enough to be kept in bed, I’m sure of that. 

I don’t know 
muRRAY. Here! None of that! You just think you're not 





EILEEN. I 





and you won’t be. Say, I’m keen on that typewriter idea. 
EILEEN. (eagerly) And I could type your stories after 
you've written them! I could help that way. 
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MURRAY. (smiling) But I’m quite able (Then seeing 
how interested she is he adds hurriedly) That'd be great! 
I’ve always been a bum at a machine. And I’d be willing to pay 
whatever- (miss GILPIN enters from the rear and walks 
toward them). 

EILEEN. (quickly) Oh, no! I’d be glad to get the practice. 
I wouldn’t accept (She coughs slightly). 

MURRAY. (with a laugh) Maybe, after you've read my 
stuff, you won't type it at any price. 








MIss GILPIN. Miss Carmody, may I speak to you for a mo- 
ment, please. (She takes n1LEEN aside and talks to her in low 
tones of admonition. EILEEN’S face falls. She nods a horrified 
acquiescence. MISS GILPIN leaves her and goes into the office, 
rear). 

MURRAY. (as EILEEN comes back. Noticing her perturbation. 
Kindly) Well? Now, what’s the trouble? 

EILEEN. (her lips trembling) She told me I mustn’t forget 
to shield my mouth with my handkerchief when I cough. 

MURRAY. (consolingly) Yes, that’s one of the rules, you 
know. 

EILEEN. (falteringly) She said they’d give me—a—cup to 
(She stops, shuddering). 
muRRAY. (easily) It’s not as bad as it sounds. They’re 





carry around 


only little paste-board things you carry in your pocket. 

EILEEN. (as if speaking to herself) It’s so horrible. (She 
holds out her hand to Murray) I’m to go to my room now. 
Good-night, Mr. Murray. 

murRAY. (holding her hand for a moment—earnestly) Don’t 
mind your first impressions here. You'll look on everything 
as a matter of course in a few days. I felt your way at first. 
(He drops her hand and shakes his finger at her) Mind your 
guardian, now! (She forces a trembling smile) See you at 
breakfast. Good-night. (n1LEEN goes out to the hall in rear. 
MISS HOWARD comes in from the door just after her, carrying a 
glass of milk). 

Miss HowaRD. Almost bedtime, Mr. Murray. MHere’s your 
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diet. (He takes the glass. She smiles at him provokingly) 
Well, is it love at first sight? 

MURRAY. (with a grin) Sure thing! You can consider 
yourself heartlessly jilted. (He turns and raises his glass 
toward the door through which EILEEN has just gone, as if 
toasting her). 

“A glass of milk, and thou 
Coughing beside me in the wilderness 
Ah wilderness were Paradise enow!” 

(He takes a sip of milk). 

MISS HOWARD. (peevishly) That’s old stuff, Mr. Murray. 
A patient at Saranac wrote that parody. 

MURRAY. (maliciously) Aha, you’ve discovered it’s a parody, 
have you, you sly minx! (miss Howarp turns from him huffily 
and walks back towards the office, her chin in the air). 








(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scene OnE 


The assembly room of the main building of the sanatorium 
—early in the morning of a fine day in June, four months 
later. The room is large, light and airy, painted a fresh white. 
On the left forward, an armchair. Farther back, a door open- 
ing on the main hall. To the rear of this door a pianola on a 
raised platform. In back of the pianola, a door leading into 
the office. In the rear wall, a long series of French windows 
looking out on the lawn, with wooded hills in the far back- 
ground. Shrubs in flower grow immediately outside the win- 
dows. Inside, there is a row of potted plants. In the right 
wall, rear, four windows. Farther forward, a long, well-filled 
bookcase, and a doorway leading into the dining room. Fol- 
lowing the walls, but about five feet out from them a stiff line 
of chairs placed closely against each other forms a sort of 
right-angled auditorium of which the large, square table that 
stands at center, forward, would seem to be the stage. 

From the dining room comes the clatter of dishes, the con- 
fused murmur of many voices, male and female—all the mingled 
sounds of a crowd of people at a meal. 

After the curtain rises, DocTOR STANTON enters from the hall, 
followed by a visitor, MR. sLoaN, and the assistant physician, 
DOCTOR SIMMS. DOCTOR STANTON is a handsome man of forty- 
five or so with a grave, care-lined, studious face lightened by 
a kindly, humorous smile. His gray eyes, saddened by the suf- 
fering they have witnessed, have the sympathetic quality of real 
understanding. The look they give is full of companionship, the 
courage-renewing, human companionship of a hope which is 
shared. He speaks with a slight Southern accent, soft and 
slurring. poctor sims is a tall, angular young man with a 
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long, sallow face and a sheepish, self-conscious grin. MR. SLOAN 
is fifty, short and stout, well dressed—one of the successful 
business men whose endowments have made the Hill Farm a 
possibility. 


STANTON. (as they enter) This is the general assembly 
room, Mr. Sloan—where the patients of both sexes are allowed 
to congregate together after meals, for diets, and in the evening. 

sLoAN. (looking around him) Couldn’t be more pleasant, I 
must say. (He walks where he can take a peep into the dining 
room) Ah, they’re all at breakfast, I see. 

STANTON. (smiling) Yes, and with no lack of appetite, let 
me tell you. (With a laugh of proud satisfaction) They’d 
sure eat us out of house and home at one sitting, if we'd give 
them the opportunity. 

SLOAN. (with a smile) That’s fine. (With a nod toward 
the dining room) ‘The ones in there are the sure cures, aren’t 
they? 

STANTON. (a shadow coming over his face) Strictly speak- 
ing, there are no sure cures in this disease, Mr. Sloan. When 
we permit a patient to return to take up his or her activities in 
the world, the patient is what we call an arrested case. The 
disease is overcome, quiescent; the wound is healed over. It’s 
then up to the patient to so take care of himself that this condi- 
tion remains permanent. It isn’t hard for them to do this, 
usually. Just ordinary, bull-headed common sense—added to 
what they’ve learned here—is enough. And the precautions we 
teach them to take don’t diminish their social usefulness in the 
slightest, either, as I can prove by our statistics of former pa- 
tients. (With a smile) It’s rather early in the morning for 
statistics, though. 

MR. SLOAN. (with a wave of the hand) Oh, you needn't. 
Your reputation in that respect, Doctor 





(STANTON inclines 
his head in acknowledgment. suoan jerks his thumb toward the 
dining room) But the ones in there are getting well, aren’t 
they? 
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sTANTON. To all appearances, yes. You don’t dare swear 
to it, though. Sometimes, just when a case looks most favor- 
able, there’s a sudden, unforeseen breakdown and they have to 
be sent back to bed, or, if it’s very serious, back to the Infirmary 
again. These are the exceptions, however, not the rule. You 
can bank on most of those eaters being out in the world and 
usefully employed within six months. 

SLOAN. You couldn’t say more than that. (Abruptly) But 
—the unfortunate ones—do you have many deaths? 

STANTON. (with a frown) No. We’re under a very hard, 
almost cruel imperative which prevents that. If, at the end 
of six months, a case shows no response to treatment, con- 
tinues to go down hill—if, in a word, it seems hopeless—we 
send them away, to one of the State Farms if they have no 
private means. (Apologetically) You see, this sanatorium is 
overcrowded and has a long waiting list most of the time of 
others who demand their chance for life. We have to make 
places for them. We have no time to waste on incurables. 
There are other places for them—and sometimes, too, a change 
is beneficial and they pick up in new surroundings. You never 
can tell. But we’re bound by the rule. It may seem cruel— 
but it’s as near justice to all concerned as we can come. 

sLoaNn. (soberly) I see. (His eyes fall on the pianola—in 
surprise) Ah—a piano. 

STANTON. (replying to the other’s thought) Yes, the pa- 
tients play and sing. (With a smile) If you'd call the noise 
they make by those terms. They’d dance, too, if we permitted 
it. There’s only one song taboo—Home, Sweet Home—for 
obvious reasons. 

sLoan. I see. (With a final look around) Did I under- 
stand you to say this is the only place where the sexes are per- 
mitted to mingle? 

STANTON. Yes, Sir. 

sLoaN. (with a smile) Not much chance for a love affair, 
then. 

STANTON. (seriously) We do our best to prevent them. 
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We even have a strict rule which allows us to step in and put 
a stop to any intimacy which grows beyond the casual. People 
up here, Mr. Sloan, are expected to put aside all ideas except 
the one—getting well. 

SLOAN. (somewhat embarrassed) A damn good rule, too, 
under the circumstances. 

STANTON. (with a laugh) Yes, we’re strictly anti-Cupid, 
sir, from top to bottom. (Turning to the door to the hall) And 
now, if you don’t mind, Mr. Sloan, I’m going to turn you foot- 
loose to wander about the grounds on an unconducted tour. 
Today is my busy morning—Saturday. We weigh each patient 
immediately after breakfast. 

sLOAN. Every week? 

stanton. Every Saturday. You see we depend on fluctua- 
tions in weight to tell us a lot about the patient’s condition. If 
they gain, or stay at normal, all’s usually well. If they lose 
week after week, we keep careful watch. It’s a sign that some- 
thing’s wrong. 

SLOAN. (with a smile) Well, you just shoo me off wherever 
you please and go on with the good work. I'll be glad of a 
ramble in the open. 

stanton. After the weighing is over, sir, I'll be free to 





(His words are lost as the three go out. A moment later, 
EILEEN enters from the dining room. She has grown stouter, 
her face has more of a healthy, out-of-door color, but there is 
still about her the suggestion of being worn down by a burden 
too oppressive for her strength. She is dressed in shirtwaist 
and dark skirt. She goes to the armchair, left forward, and 
sinks down on it. She is evidently in a state of nervous depres- 
sion; she twists her fingers together in her lap; her eyes stare 
sadly before her; she clenches her upper lip with her teeth to 
prevent its trembling. She has hardly regained control over 
herself when sTEPHEN MURRAY comes in hurriedly from the 
dining room and, seeing her at his first glance, walks quickly 
over to her chair. He is the picture of health, his figure has 
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filled out solidly, his tanned face beams with suppressed exulta- 
tion). 

MURRAY. (excitedly) Kileen! I saw you leave your table. 
I’ve something to tell you. I didn’t get a chance last night 
after the mail came. Just listen, Eileen—it’s too good to be 
true—but on that mail—guess what? 

EILEEN. (forgetting her depression—with an eacited smile) 
I know! You've sold your story! 

MURRAY. (triumphantly) Go to the head of the class. What 
d’you know about that for luck! My first, too—and only the 
third magazine I sent it to! (He cuts a joyful caper). 

EILEEN. (happily) Isn’t that wonderful, Stephen! But I 
knew all the time you would. The story’s so good. 

MuRRAY. Well, you might have known but I didn’t think 
there was a chance in the world. And as for being good 
(With superior air)—wait till I turn loose with the real big 
ones, the kind I’m going to write. Then I’ll make them sit up 
and take notice. They can’t stop me now. And I haven’t told 
you the best part. The editor wrote saying how much he liked 
the yarn and asked me for more of the same kind. 

EILEEN. And you've the three others about the same person 
—just as good, too! (She claps her hands delightedly). 

muRRAY. And I can send them out right away. They’re all 
typed, thanks to you. That’s what’s brought me luck, I know. 
I never had a bit by myself. (Then, after a quick glance around 
to make sure they are alone, he bends down and kisses her) 
There! A token of gratitude—even if it is against the rules. 

EILEEN. (flushing—with timid happiness) Stephen! You 
mustn’t! They'll see. 

muRRAY. (boldly) Let them! 

EILEEN. But you know—they’ve warned us against being so 
much together, already. 

muRRAY. Let them! We'll be out of this prison soon. 
(EILEEN shakes her head sadly but he does not notice) Oh, I 
wish you could leave when I do. We'd have some celebration 
together. 
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EILEEN. (her lips trembling) I was thinking last night— 
that you’d be going away. You look so well. Do you think— 
they’ll let you go—soon? 

murRAY. You bet I do. I caught Stanton in the hall last 
night and asked him if I could go. 

EILEEN. (anziously) What did he say? 

murRAY. He only smiled and said: ‘We'll see if you gain 
weight tomorrow.” As if that mattered now! Why, I’m way 
above normal as it is! But you know Stanton—always putting 
you off. 

EILEEN. (slowly) Then—if you gain today 

muRRAY. He’ll let me go. I’m going to insist on it. 








EILEEN. 'Then—you'll leave ? 

mMuRRAY. The minute I can get packed. 

EILEEN. (trying to force a smile) Oh, I’m so glad—for your 
sake; but—I’m selfish—it’ll be so lonely here without you. 

muRRAY. (consolingly) You'll be going away yourself be- 
fore long. (xIneEN shakes her head. He goes on without 
noticing, wrapped in his own success) Oh, Eileen, you can’t 
imagine all it opens up for me—selling that story. I can go 
straight to. New York, and live, and meet real people who are 
doing things. I can take my time, and try and do the work 
I hope to. (Feelingly) You don’t know how grateful I am to 
you, Eileen—how you've helped me. Oh, I don’t mean just 
the typing, I mean your encouragement, your faith! The stories 
would never have been written if it hadn’t been for you. 

EILEEN. (choking back a sob) I didn’t do—anything. 

muRRAY. (staring down at her—with rough kindliness) 
Here, here, that'll never do! You’re not weeping about it, 
are you, silly? (He pats her on the shoulder) What’s the 
matter, Eileen? You didn’t eat a thing this morning. I was 
watching you. (With kindly severity) That’s no way to gain 
weight you know. You'll have to feed up. Do you hear what 
your guardian commands, eh? 

EILEEN. (with dull hopelessness) I know I'll lose again. 
I’ve been losing steadily the past three weeks. 
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muRRAY. Here! Don’t you dare talk that way! Why, you’ve 
been picking up wonderfully—auntil just lately. Even the old 
Doc has told you how much he admired your pluck, and how 
much better you were getting. You’re not going to quit now, 
are you? 

EILEEN. (despairingly) Oh, I don’t care! I don’t care— 
now. 

MuRRAY. Now? What do you mean by that? What’s hap- 
pened to make things any different? 

EILEEN. (evasively) Oh—nothing. Don’t ask me, Stephen. 

MURRAY. (with sudden anger) I don’t have to ask you. 
I can guess. Another letter from home—or from that ass, eh? 

EILEEN. (shaking her head) No, it isn’t that. (She looks 
at him as if imploring him to comprehend). 

MURRAY. (furiously) Of course, you’d deny it. You always 
do. But don’t you suppose I’ve got eyes? It’s been the same 
damn thing all the time you’ve been here. After every nagging 
letter—thank God they don’t write often any more!—you’ve 
been all in; and after their Sunday visits—you can thank God 
they’ve been few, too—you’re utterly knocked out. It’s a shame! 

EILEEN. Stephen! 

muRRAY. (relentlessly) They've done nothing but worry 
and torment you and do their best to keep you from getting 
well. ’ 

EILEEN. (faintly) You're not fair, Stephen. 

MuRRAY. Rot! When it isn’t your father grumbling about 
expense, it’s the kids, or that stupid housekeeper, or that slick 
Aleck, Nicholls, with his cowardly lies. Which is it this time? 

EILEEN. (pitifully) None of them. 

MuRRAY. (explosively) But him, especially—the dirty cad! 
Oh, I’ve got a rich notion to pay a call on that gentleman when 
I leave and tell him what I think of him. 

EILEEN. (quickly) No—you mustn’t ever! He’s not to 
blame. If you knew (She stops, lowering her eyes in 
confusion). 

mMuRRAY. (roughly) Knew what? You make me sick, Eileen 
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—always finding excuses for him. I never could understand 
what a girl like you could see But what’s the use? I’ve 
said all this before. You’re wasting yourself on a 
(Rudely) Love must be blind. And yet you say you don’t 
love him, really? 

EILEEN. (shaking her head—helplessly) But I do—like 
Fred. We've been good friends so many years. I don’t want 
to hurt him—his pride 











MURRAY. ‘That’s the same as answering no to my question. 
Then, if you don’t love him, why don’t you write and tell him 
to go to break it off? (z1teEN bows her head but doesn’t 
reply. Irritated, MuRRAyY continues brutally) Are you afraid 
it would break his heart? Don’t be a fool! The only way you 
could do that would be to deprive him of his meals. 

EILEEN. (springing to her feet—distractedly) Please stop, 
Stephen! You’re cruel! And you’ve been so kind—the only 
real friend I’ve had up here. Don’t spoil it all now. 

MURRAY. (remorsefully) I’m sorry, Eileen. I won't say 
another word. (Jrritably) Still someone ought to say or do 
something to put a stop to 

EILEEN. (with a broken laugh) Never mind. Everything 
will stop—soon, now! 

MURRAY. (suspiciously) What do you mean? 

EILEEN. (with an attempt at a careless tone) Nothing. 
If you can’t see (She turns to him with sudden intensity) 
Oh, Stephen, if you only knew how wrong you are about every- 
thing you’ve said. It’s all true; but it isn’t that—any of it— 
that’s Oh, I can’t tell you! 

MURRAY. (with great interest) Please do, Eileen! 

EILEEN. (with a helpless laugh) No. 

MURRAY. Please tell me what it is! Let me help you. 

EILEEN. No. It wouldn’t be any use, Stephen. 

MuRRAY. (offended) Why do you say that? Haven't I 
helped before? 

EILEEN. Yes—but this 

MURRAY. Come now! ’Fess up! What is “this’’? 














any more 
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EILEEN. No. I couldn’t speak of it here, anyway. They’ll 
all be coming out soon. 

MURRAY. (insistently) Then when? Where? 

EILEEN. Oh, I don’t know—perhaps never, nowhere. I 
don’t know 





Sometime before you leave, maybe. 

mMuRRAY. But I may go tomorrow morning—if I gain weight 
and Stanton lets me. 

EILEEN. (sadly) Yes, I was forgetting—you were going 
right away. (Dully) Then nowhere I _ suppose—never. 
(Glancing toward the dining room) ‘They’re all getting up. 
Let’s not talk about it any more—now. 

mMuRRAY. (stubbornly) But you'll tell me later, Eileen? 
You must. 

EILEEN. (vaguely) Perhaps. It depends (The pa- 
tients, about forty in number, straggle in from the dining room 





by twos and threes, chatting in low tones. The men and women 
with few exceptions separate into two groups, the women con- 
gregating in the left right angle of chairs, the men sitting or 
standing in the right right angle. In appearance, most of the 
patients are tanned, healthy, and cheerful looking. The great 
majority are under middle age. Their clothes are of the cheap, 
readymade variety. They are all distinctly of the wage-earn- 
ing class. They might well be a crowd of cosmopolitan factory 
workers gathered together after a summer vacation. A hollow- 
chestedness and a tendency to round shoulders may be detected 
as acommon characteristic. A general air of tension, marked by 
frequent bursts of laughter in too high a key, seems to per- 
vade the throng. MURRAY and EILEEN, as if to avoid contact 
with the others, come over to the right in front of the dining- 
room door). 

MURRAY. (in a low voice) Listen to them laugh. Did you 
ever notice—perhaps it’s my imagination—how forced they act 
on Saturday mornings before they’re weighed? 

EILEEN. (dully) No. 

MURRAY. Can't you tell me that secret now? No one’ll hear. 

EILEEN. (vehemently) No, no, how could I? Don’t speak 
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of it! (A sudden silence falls on all the groups at once. Their 
eyes, by a common impulse turn quickly toward the door to the 
hall). 

A WOMAN. (nervously—as if this moment’s silent pause op- 
pressed her) Play something, Peters. They ain’t coming yet. 
(peters, a stupid-looking young fellow with a sly, twisted smirk 
which gives him the appearance of perpetually winking his eye, 
detaches himself from a group on the right. All join in with 
urging eaclamations: “Go on, Peters! Go to it! Pedal up, 
Pete! Give us a rag! That’s the boy, Peters!” etc.). 

PETERS. Sure, if I got time. (He goes to the pianola and 
puts in a roll. The mingled conversation and laughter bursts 
forth again as he sits on the bench and starts pedaling). 

MuRRAY. (disgustedly) It’s sure good to think I won’t have 
to listen to that old tin-pan being banged much longer! (The 
music interrupts him—a quick rag. The patients brighten, hum, 
whistle, sway their heads or tap their feet in time to the tune. 
DOCTOR STANTON and DocToR sIMMs appear in the doorway from 
the hall. All eyes are turned on them). 

STANTON. (raising his voice)—They all seem to be here, 
Doctor. We might as well start. (mrs. TURNER, the matron, 
comes in behind them—a stout, motherly, capable-looking woman 
with gray hair. She hears stanton’s remark). 

MRS. TURNER. And take temperatures after, Doctor? 

stanton. Yes, Mrs. Turner. I think that’s better to- 
day. 

MRS. TURNER. All right, Doctor. (stanton and the assistant 
go out. MRS. TURNER advances a step or so into the room and 
looks from one group of patients to the other, inclining her head 
and smiling benevolently. All force smiles and nod in recog- 
nition of her greeting. vrvers, at the pianola, lets the music 
slow down, glancing questioningly at the matron to see if she is 
going to order it stopped. Then, encouraged by her smile, his 
feet pedal harder than ever). 

muRRAY. Look at old Mrs. Grundy’s eyes pinned on us! 
She’ll accuse us of being too familiar again, the old wench! 
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EILEEN. Ssshh. You're wrong. She’s looking at me, not at 
us. 

MURRAY. At you? Why? 

EILEEN. I ran a temperature yesterday. It must have been 
over a hundred last night. 

MURRAY. (with consoling scepticism) You're always suf- 
fering for trouble, Eileen. How do you know you ran a temp? 
You didn’t see the stick, I suppose? 

EILEEN. No—but—lI could tell. I felt feverish and chilly. 
It must have been way up. 

MuRRAY. Bosh! If it was you'd have been sent to bed. 

EILEEN. That’s why she’s looking at me. (Piteously) Oh, 
I do hope I won’t be sent back to bed! I don’t know what I’d 
do. If I could only gain this morning. If my temp has only 
gone down! (Hopelessly) But I feel I didn’t sleep a 
wink—thinking 








MURRAY. (roughly) You'll persuade yourself you’ve got 
leprosy in a second. Don’t be a nut! It’s all imagination, I 
tell you. You'll gain. Wait and see if you don’t. (xILZEN 
shakes her head. A metallic rumble and jangle comes from the 
hallway. Everyone turns in that direction with nervous ea- 
pectancy ). 

MRS. TURNER. (admonishingly) Mr. Peters! 

PETERS. Yes, maam. (He stops playing and rejoins the 
group of men on the right. In the midst of a silence broken 
only by hushed murmurs of conversation, DOCTOR STANTON ap- 
pears in the hall doorway. He turns to help his assistant wheel 
in a Fairbanks scale on castors. They place the scale against 
the wall immediately to the rear of the doorway. DocTOR sIMMs 
adjusts it to a perfect balance). 

DOCTOR STANTON. (takes a pencil from his pocket and opens 
the record book he has in his hand) All ready, Doctor? 

DOCTOR sims. Just a second, sir. 

MURRAY. (with a nervous smile) Well, we're all set. 
Here’s hoping! 

EILEEN. You'll gain, I’m sure you will. You look so well. 
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muRRAY. Oh—I—I wasn’t thinking of myself, I’m a sure 
thing. I was betting on you. I’ve simply got to gain today, 
when so much depends on it. 
EILEEN. Yes, I hope you 





(She falters brokenly and 
turns away from him). 

DOCTOR sIMMs. (straightening up) All ready, Doctor. 

STANTON. (nods and glances at his book—without raising 
his voice—distinctly) Mrs. Abner. (A middle-aged woman 
comes and gets on the scales. sims adjusts it to her weight of 
the previous week which stanton reads to him from the book 
in a low voice, and weighs her). 

MURRAY. (with a relieved sigh) They’re off. (Noticing 
KILEEN’S downcast head and air of dejection) Here! Buck up, 
Eileen! Old Lady Grundy’s watching you—and it’s your turn 
in a second. (EILEEN raises her head and forces a frightened 
smile. MRS. ABNER gets down off the scales with a pleased grin. 
She has evidently gained. She rejoins the group of women, 
chattering volubly in low tones. Her exultant “gained half a 
pound” can be heard. The other women smile their perfunctory 
congratulations, their eyes absent-minded, intent on their own 
worries. STANTON writes down the weight in the book). 

sTANTON. Miss Bailey. (A young girl goes to the scales). 

MURRAY. Bailey looks badly, doesn’t she? 

EILEEN. (her lips trembling) She’s been losing, too. 

MURRAY. Well, you’re going to gain today. Remember, now! 

EILEEN. (with a feeble smile) Ill try to obey your orders. 
(miss BAILEY gets down off the scales. Her eyes are full of 
despondency although she tries to make a brave face of it, fore- 
ing a laugh as she joins the women. They stare at her with 
pitying looks and murmur consoling phrases). 

EILEEN. She’s lost again. Oh, I wish I didn’t have to get 
weighed 

STANTON. Miss Carmody. (n1LEEN starts nervously). 

MURRAY. (as she leaves him) Remember now! Break the 
scales! (She walks quickly to the scales, trying to assume an 
air of defiant indifference. The balance stays down as she steps 
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up. EILEEN’s face shows her despair at this. simms weighs 
her and gives the poundage in a low voice to STANTON. EILEEN 
steps down mechanically, then hesitates as if not knowing where 
to turn, her anguished eyes flitting from one group to another). 

MURRAY. (savagely) Damn! (pocror stanton writes the 
figures in his book, glances sharply at n1LEEN, and then nods 
significantly to MRS. TURNER who is standing beside him). 

STANTON. (calling the meat) Miss Doeffler. (Another 
woman comes to be weighed). 

MRS. TURNER. Miss Carmody! Will you come here a moment, 
please? 

EILEEN. (her face growing very pale) Yes, Mrs. Turner. 
(The heads of the different groups bend together. Their eyes 
follow EILEEN as they whisper. mrs. TURNER leads her down 
front, left. Behind them the weighing of the women continues 
briskly. The great majority have gained. Those who have not 
have either remained stationary or lost a negligible fraction of 
a pound. So, as the weighing proceeds, the general air of smil- 
ing satisfaction rises among the groups of women. Some of 
them, their ordeal over, go out through the hall doorway by twos 
and threes with suppressed laughter and chatter. As they pass 
behind EILEEN they glance at her with pitying curiosity. DocToR 
STANTON'S voice is heard at regular intervals calling the names 
in alphabetical order: Mrs. Elbing, Miss Finch, Miss Grimes, 
Miss Haines, Miss Hayes, Miss Jutner, Miss Linowski, Mrs. 
Marini, Mrs. McCoy, Miss McElroy, Miss Nelson, Mrs. Nott, 
Mrs. O’Brien, Mrs. Olson, Miss Paul, Miss Petrovski, Mrs. 
Quinn, Miss Robersi, Mrs. Stattler, Miss Unger). 

MRS. TURNER. (putting her hand on EILEEN’s shoulder— 
kindly) You’re not looking so well, lately, my dear, do you 
know it? 

EILEEN (bravely) I feel—fine. (Her eyes, as if looking for 
encouragement, seek muRRAY who is staring at her worriedly). 

MRS. TURNER. (gently) You lost weight again, you know. 

EILEEN. I know—but 

MRS. TURNER. ‘This is the fourth week. 
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EILEEN. I I know it is 

MRS. TURNER. I’ve been keeping my eye on you. You seem 
—worried. Are you upset about—something we don’t know? 

EILEEN. (quickly) No, no! I haven’t slept much lately. 
That must be it. 

MRS. TURNER. Are you worrying about your condition? Is 
that what keeps you awake? 

EILEEN. No. 

MRS. TURNER. You're sure it’s not that? 

EILEEN. Yes, I’m sure it’s not, Mrs. Turner. 

MRS. TURNER. I was going to tell you if you were: Don’t 
do it! You can’t expect it to be all smooth sailing. Even the 
most favorable cases have to expect these little setbacks. A 
few days’ rest in bed will start you on the right trail again. 

EILEEN. (in anguish, although she has realized this was 
coming) Bed? Go back to bed? Oh, Mrs. Turner! 

MRS. TURNER. (gently). Yes, my dear, Doctor Stanton 
thinks it best. So when you go back to your cottage 

EILEEN. Oh, please—not today—not right away! 

MRS. TURNER. You had a temperature and a high pulse yes- 
terday, didn’t you realize it? And this morning you look quite 
feverish. (She tries to put her hand on r1xEEN’s forehead but 
the latter steps away defensively). 

EILEEN. It’s only—not sleeping last night. Oh, I’m sure 





it'll go away. 

MRS. TURNER. (consolingly) When you lie still and have 
perfect rest, of course it will. 

EILEEN. (with a longing look over at muRRAY) But not 
today—please, Mrs. Turner. 

MRS. TURNER. (looking at her keenly) There is something 
upsetting you. You’ve something on your mind that you can’t 
tell me, is that it? (xILEEN maintains a stubborn silence). 
But think—can’t you tell me? (With a kindly smile) Im 
used to other people’s troubles. I’ve been playing mother- 
confessor to the patients for years now, and I think I’ve usu- 
ally been able to help them. Can’t you confide in me, child? 
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(EILEEN drops her eyes but remains silent. Mrs. TURNER glances 
meaningly over at MURRAY who is watching them whenever he 
thinks the matron is not aware of it—a note of sharp rebuke 
in her voice) I think I can guess your secret. You've let other 
notions become more important to you than the idea of getting 
well. And you’ve no excuse for it. After I had to warn you 
a month ago, I expected that silliness to stop instantly. 

EILEEN. (her face flushed—protesting) Nothing like that 
has anything to do with it. 

MRS. TURNER. (sceptically) What is it that has, then? 

EILEEN. (lying determinedly) It’s my family. They keep 
writing—and worrying me—and——— That’s what it is, Mrs. 
Turner. 

MRS. TURNER. (not exactly knowing whether to believe this 
or not—probing the girl with her eyes) Your father? 

EILEEN. Yes, all of them. (Suddenly seeing a way to dis- 
credit all of the matron’s suspicions—excitedly) And prin- 
cipally the young man I’m engaged to—the one who came to 





visit me several times 
MRS. TURNER. (surprised) So—you’re engaged? (EILEEN 
nods. MRS. TURNER immediately dismisses her suspicions) Oh, 





pardon me. I didn’t know that, you see, or I wouldn't 
(She pats EILEEN on the shoulder comfortingly) Never mind. 
You'll tell me all about it, won’t you? 

EILEEN. (desperately) Yes. (She seems about to go on 
but the matron interrupts her). 

MRS. TURNER. Oh, not here, my dear. Not now. Come to 
my room—let me see—I’ll be busy all morning—sometime this 
afternoon. Will you do that? 

EILEEN. Yes. (Joyfully) Then I needn’t go to bed right 
away? 

MRS. TURNER. No—on one condition. You mustn’t take any 
exercise. Stay in your recliner all day and rest and remain in 
bed tomorrow morning. 

EILEEN. I promise, Mrs. Turner. 
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MRS. TURNER. (smiling in dismissal) Very well, then. I'll 
see you this afternoon. 

EILEEN. Yes, Mrs. Turner. (The matron goes to the rear 
where MISS BAILEY is sitting with Mrs. ABNER. She beckons to 
MISS BAILEY who gets up with a scared look, and they go to the 
far left corner of the room. EILEEN stands for a moment hesi- 
tating—then starts to go to MuRRAY, but just at this moment 
PETERS comes forward and speaks to MURRAY). 

PETERS. (with his sly twisted grin) Say, Carmody musta 
lost fierce. Did yuh see the Old Woman handin’ her an earful? 
Sent her back to bed, I betcha. What d’yuh think? 

MURRAY. (impatiently, showing his dislike) How the hell 
do I know? . 

PETERS. (sneeringly) Huh, you don’t know nothin’ “bout 
her, I s’pose? Where d’yuh get that stuff? 

MuRRAY. (with cold rage before which the other slinks away) 
If it wasn’t for other people losing weight you couldn’t get any 
joy out of life, could you? (Roughly) Get away from me! 
(He makes a threatening gesture). 

PETERS. (beating a snarling retreat) Wait’n’ see if yuh 
don’t lose too, yuh stuck-up boob! (Seeing that murray is alone 
again, EILEEN starts toward him but this time she is inter- 
cepted by MRS. ABNER who stops on her way out. The weigh- 
ing of the women is now finished, and that of the men, which 
proceeds much quicker, begins). 

DOCTOR STANTON. Anderson! (ANDERSON comes to the scales. 
The men all move down to the left to wait their turn, with the 
exception of MURRAY, who remains by the dining room door, 
fidgeting impatiently, anzious for a word with EILEEN ). 

MRS. ABNER. (taking EILEEN’s arm) Coming over to the 
cottage, dearie? 

EILEEN. Not just this minute, Mrs. Abner. I have to 





wait 
MRS. ABNER. For the Old Woman? You lost today, didn’t 
you? Is she sendin’ you to bed, the old devil? 
EILEEN. Yes, I’m afraid I’ll have to 
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MRS. ABNER. She’s a mean one, ain’t she? I gained this week 
—half a pound. Lord, I’m. gettin’ fat! All my clothes are 
gittin’ too small for me. Don’t know what I’ll do. Did you 
lose much, dearie? 

EILEEN. Three pounds. 

MRS. ABNER. Ain’t that awful! (hastening to make up for 
this thoughtless remark) All the same, what’s three pounds! 
You can git them back in a week after you're resting more. 
You’ve been runnin’ a temp, too, ain’t you? (EILEEN nods) 
Don’t worry about it, dearie. It’ll go down. Worryin’s the 
worst. Me, I don’t never worry none. (She chuckles with 
satisfaction—then soberly) I just been talkin’ with Bailey. 
She’s got to go to bed, too, I guess. She lost two pounds. 
She ain’t runnin’ no temp though. 

STANTON. Barnes! (Another man comes to the scales). 

MRS. ABNER. (in a mysterious whisper) Look at Mr. Mur- 
ray, dearie. Ain’t he nervous today? I don’t know as I 
blame him, either. I heard the doctor said he’d let him go 
home if he gained today. Is it true, d’you know? 

EILEEN. (dully) I don’t know. 

MRS. ABNER. Gosh, I wish it was me! My old man’s missin’ 
me like the dickens, he writes. (She starts to go) You'll be 
over to the cottage in a while, won’t you? Me’n’ you'll have a 
game of casino, eh? 

EILEEN. (happy at this deliverance) Yes, I'll be glad to. 

stanton—Cordero! (mrs. ABNER goes out. EILEEN again 
starts toward MuRRAY but this time FLYNN, a young fellow with 
a brick-colored, homely, good-natured face, and a shaven-necked 
haircut, slouches back to MuRRAY. EILEEN is brought to a halt 
in front of the table where she stands, her face working with 
nervous strain, clasping and unclasping her trembling hands). 

FLYNN. (curiously) Say, Steve, what’s this bull about the 
Doc lettin’ yuh beat it if yuh gain today? Is is straight goods? 

muRRAY. He said he might, that’s all. (Impatiently) How 
the devil did that story get traveling around? 

FLYNN. (with a grin) Wha’ d’yuh expect with this gang 
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of skirts chewin’ the fat? Well, here’s hopin’ yuh come home 
a winner, Steve. 

MuRRAY. (gratefully) Thanks. (With confidence) Oh, 
Ill gain all right; but whether he'll let me go or not 
(He shrugs his shoulders). 

FLYNN. Make ’em behave. I wisht Stanton’d ask waivers 
on me. (With a laugh) I oughter gain a ton today. I ate 
enough spuds for breakfast to plant a farm. 

sTANTON. Flynn! 

FLYNN. Me to the plate! (He strides to the scales). 

mMuRRAY. Good luck! (He starts to join EILEEN but miss 
BAILEY, who has finished her talk with mrs. TURNER, who goes 
out to the hall, approaches EILEEN at just this moment. MURRAY 
stops in his tracks, fuming. He and w1LeEN exchange a glance 
of helpless annoyance). 





MISS BAILEY. (her thin face full of the satisfaction of 
misery finding company—plucks at n1LEEN’s sleeve) Say, Car- 
mody, she sent you back to bed, too, didn’t she? 





EILEEN. (absent-mindedly) I suppose 

MISS BAILEY. You suppose? Of course she did. I got to 
go, too. (Pulling n1Lemn’s sleeve) Come on. Let’s get out 
of here. I hate this place, don’t you? 

STANTON. (calling the next) Hopper! 

FLYNN. (shouts to MURRAY as he is going out to the hall) 
I hit ’er for a two-bagger, Steve. Come on now, Bo, and bring 
me home! ’Atta boy! (Grinning gleefully, he slouches out. 
DOCTOR STANTON and all the patients laugh). 

MISS BAILEY. (with irritating persistence) Come on, Car- 
mody. You've got to go to bed, too. 

EILEEN. (at the end of her patience—releasing her arm from 
the other’s grasp) Let me alone, will you? I don’t have to 
go to bed now—not till tomorrow morning. 

MISS BAILEY. (in a whining rage) Why not? You’ve been 
running a temp, too, and I haven’t! You must have a pull, 
that’s what! It isn’t fair. I'll bet you lost more than I did, 
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Well, I’m not going to bed if 





too! What right have you got 
you don’t. Wait ’n’ see! 

EILEEN. (turning away revolted) Go away! Leave me 
alone, please. 

STANTON. Lowenstein! 

MISS BAILEY. (turns to the hall door, whining) All right 
for you! I’m going to find out. It isn’t square. Ill write 
home. (She disappears in the hallway. Murray strides over 
to EILEEN whose strength seems to have left her and who is 
leaning weakly against the table). 

MuRRAY. Thank God—at last! Isn’t it hell—all these fools! 
I couldn’t get to you. What did Old Lady Grundy have to say 
to you? I saw her giving me a hard look. Was it about us— 
the old stuff? (zmzENn nods with downcast eyes) What did 
she say? Never mind now. You can tell me in a minute. 
It’s my turn next. (His eyes glance toward the scales). 

EILEEN. (intensely) Oh, Stephen, I wish you weren’t go- 
ing away! 

MURRAY. (excitedly). Maybe I’m not. It’s like gambling 
—if I win 

sTANTON. Murray! 

MuRRAY. Wait here, Eileen. (He goes to the scales. EILEEN 





keeps her back turned. Her body stiffens rigidly in the in- 
tensity of her conflicting emotions. She stares straight ahead, 
her eyes full of anguish. Murray steps on the scales nerv- 
ously. The balance rod hits the top smartly. He has gained. 
His face lights up and he heaves a great sigh of relief. EILEEN 
seems to sense this outcome and her head sinks, her body sags 
weakly and seems to shrink to a smaller size. MurRRay gets off 
the scales, his face beaming with a triumphant smile. poctor 
STANTON smiles and murmurs something to him in a low voice. 
MURRAY nods brightly; then turns back to EILEEN). 

STANTON. Nathan! (Another patient advances to the 
scales). 

MURRAY. (trying to appear casual) Well—three rousing 
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cheers! Stanton told me to come to his office at eleven. That 
means a final exam—and release! 

EILEEN. (dully) So you gained? 

MuRRAY. Three pounds. 

EILEEN. Funny—I lost three. (With a pitiful effort at a 
smile) I hope you gained the ones I lost. (Her lips tremble) 
So you’re surely going away. 

MURRAY. (his joy fleeing as he is confronted with her sorrow 
—slowly). It looks that way, Eileen. 

EILEEN. (in a trembling whisper broken by rising sobs) Oh 
—I’m so glad—you gained—the ones I lost, Stephen So 
glad! (She breaks down, covering her face with her hands, 
stifling her sobs). i 

MURRAY. (alarmed) KEileen! What’s the matter? (Des- 
perately) Stop it! Stanton’ll see you! 





(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scense Two 


Midnight of the same day. A crossroads near the sanatorium. 
The main road comes down forward from the right. A smaller 
road, leading down from the left, joins it toward left, center. 

Dense woods rise sheer from the grass and bramble-grown 
ditches at the road’s sides. At the junction of the two roads 
there is a signpost, its arms pointing toward the right and the 
left, rear. A pile of round stones is at the road corner, left 
forward. A full moon, riding high overhead, throws the roads 
into white shadowless relief and masses the woods into walls 
of compact blackness. The trees lean heavily together, their 
branches motionless, unstirred by any trace of wind. 

As the curtain rises, EILEEN is discovered standing in the 
middle of the road, front center. Her face shows white and 
clear in the bright moonlight as she stares with anxious expect- 
ancy up the road to the left. Her body is fixed in an atti- 
tude of rigid immobility as if she were afraid a slightest move- 
ment would break the spell of silence and awaken the unknown. 
She has shrunk instinctively as far away as she can from the 
mysterious darkness which rises at the road’s sides like an im- 
prisoning wall. A sound of hurried footfalls, muffled by the 
dust, comes from the road she is watching. She gives a startled 
gasp. Her eyes strain to identify the oncomer. Uncertain, 
trembling, with fright, she hesitates a second; then darts to the 
side of the road and crouches down in the shadow. 

STEPHEN MURRAY comes down the road from the left. He 
stops by the sign post and peers about him. He wears a cap, 
the peak of which casts his face into shadow. Finally he calls 
in a low voice: 

333 
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MuRRAY. LHileen! 

EILEEN. (coming out quickly from her hiding place—with 
a glad little cry) Stephen! At last! (She runs to him as if 
she were going to fling her arms about him but stops abashed. 
He reaches out and takes her hands). 

MURRAY. It can’t be twelve yet. (He leads her to the pile of 
stones to the left) I haven’t heard the village clock. 

EILEEN. I must have come early. It seemed as if I’d been 
waiting for ages. 

MuRRAY. How your hands tremble! Were you frightened? 

EILEEN. (forcingasmile) A little. The woods are so black 
and queer looking. I’m all right now. 

MURRAY. Sit down. You must rest. (In a tone of annoyed 
reproof) I am going to read you a lecture, young lady. You 
shouldn’t ever have done this—running a temp and. Good 
heavens, don’t you want to get well? 

EILEEN. (dully) I don’t know 

MURRAY. (irritably) You make me ill when you talk that 
way, Hileen. It doesn’t sound like you at all. What’s come 
over you lately? I was—knocked out—when I read the note 








you slipped me after supper. I didn’t get a chance to read it 
until late, I was so busy packing, and by that time you’d gone 
to your cottage. If I could have reached you any way I'd 
have refused to come here, I tell you straight. But I couldn’t 
—and I knew you'd be here waiting—and—still, I feel guilty. 
Damn it, this isn’t the thing for you! You ought to be in bed 
asleep. 

EILEEN. (humbly) Please, Stephen, don’t scold me. 

MuRRAY. How the devil did you ever get the idea—meet- 
ing me here at this ungodly hour? 

EILEEN. You'd told me about your sneaking out to go to the 
village, and I thought there’d be no harm this one night—the 
last night. 

MuRRAY. But I’m well. I’ve been well. It’s different. 
You 
strength. 





Honest, Hileen, you shouldn’t lose sleep and tax your 
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EILEEN. Don’t scold me, please. Tl make up for it. Vl 
rest all the time—after you're gone. I just had to see you 
some way. (A clock in the distant village begins striking) 
Ssshh! Listen. 

muRRAY. ‘That’s twelve now. You see I was early. (In a 
pause of silence they wait motionlessly until the last mournful 
note dies in the hushed woods). 

EILEEN. (in a stifled voice) It isn’t tomorrow now, is it? 
It’s today—the day you're going. 

muRRAY. (something in her voice making him avert his face 
and kick at the heap of stones on which she is sitting—brusquely ) 
Well, I hope you took precautions so you wouldn’t be caught 
sneaking out. 

EILEEN—I did just what you’d told me you did—stuffed the 
pillows under the clothes so the watchman would think I was 
there. 

murray. None of the patients on your porch saw you leave, 
did they? 

EILEEN. No. They were all asleep. 

muRRAY. That’s all right, then. I wouldn’t trust any of that 
bunch of women. They’d be only too tickled to squeal on you. 
(There is an uncomfortable pause. MURRAY seems waiting for 
her to speak. He looks about him at the trees, up into the 
moonlit sky, breathing in the fresh night air with a healthy 
delight. EILEEN remains with downcast head, staring at the 
road) It’s beautiful tonight, isn’t it? Worth losing sleep for. 

EILEEN. (dully) Yes. (Another pause—finally she mur- 
murs faintly) Are you leaving early? 

muRRAY. The ten-forty. Leave the San at ten, I guess. 

EILEEN. You're going home? 

MuRRAY. Home? No. But I’m going to see my sisters— 
just to say hello. I’ve got to, I suppose. 

EILEEN. I’m sure—I’ve often felt—you’re unjust to your 
sisters. (With conviction) I’m sure they must both love you. 

MURRAY. (frowning) Maybe, in their own way. But what’s 
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love without a glimmer of understanding—a nuisance! They’ve 
never seen the real me and never wanted to. 

EILEEN. (as if to herself) What is—the real you? 
(murray kicks at the stones impatiently without answering. 
EILEEN hastens to change the subject) And then you'll go to 
New York? 

MURRAY. (interested at once) Yes. You bet. 

EILEEN. And write more? 

muRRAY. Not in New York, no. I’m going there to take a 
vacation and really enjoy myself for a while. I’ve enough 
money for that as it is and if the other stories you typed sell— 
I’ll be as rich as Rockefeller. I might even travel No, 
I’ve got to make good with my best stuff first. I know what 
I'll do. When I’ve had enough of New York, Ill rent a place 
in the country—some old farmhouse—and live alone there and 
work. (Lost in his own plans—with pleasure) That’s the 
right idea, isn’t it? | 

EILEEN. (trying to appear enthused) It ought to be fine 
for your work. (After a pause) ‘They’re fine, those stories 
you wrote here. They’re—so much like you. I’d know it was 
you wrote them even if—I didn’t know. 

MURRAY. (pleased) Wait till you read the others I’m going 
todo! (After a slight pause—with a good-natured grin) Here 
I am talking about myself again! But you don’t know how 
good it is to have your dreams coming true. It'd make an 
egotist out of anyone. 

EILEEN. (sadly) No. I don’t know. But I love to hear 
you talk of yours. 

MURRAY. (with an embarrassed laugh) Thanks. Well, 
I’ve certainly told you all of them. You’re the only one 
(He stops and abruptly changes the subject) You said in your 
note that you had something important to tell me. (He sits 
down beside her, crossing his legs) Is it about your interview 
with Old Mrs. Grundy this afternoon? 

EILEEN. No, that didn’t amount to anything. She seemed 
mad because I told her so little. I think she guessed I only told 
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her what I did so she’d let me stay, maybe—your last day,— 
and to keep her from thinking what she did—about us. 

MURRAY. (quickly, as if he wishes to avoid this subject) 
What is it you wanted to tell me, then? 

EILEEN. (sadly) It doesn’t seem so important now, some- 
how. I suppose it was silly of me to drag you out here, just 
for that. It can’t mean anything to you—much. 

MURRAY. (encouragingly) How do you know it can’t? 

EILEEN. (slowly) I only thought—you might like to know. 

MURRAY. (interestedly) Know what? What is it? If I 
can help 





EILEEN. No. (after a moment’s hesitation) I wrote to him 
this afternoon. 

MURRAY. Him? 

EILEEN. The letter you've been advising me to write. 

MURRAY. (as if the knowledge of this alarmed him—halt- 
ingly) You mean—Fred Nicholls? 

EILEEN. Yes. | 

MURRAY. (after a pause—uncomfortably) You mean—you 
broke it all off? 

EILEEN. Yes—for good. (She looks up at his averted face. 
He remains silent. She continues apprehensively) You don’t 
say anything. I thought—you’d be glad. You’ve always told 
me it was the honorable thing to do. 

MURRAY. (gruffly) I know. I say more than my prayers, 
damn it! (With sudden eagerness) Have you mailed the 
letter yet? 

EILEEN. Yes. Why? 

MURRAY. (shortly) Humph. Oh—nothing. 

EILEEN. (with pained disappointment) Oh, Stephen, you 
don’t think I did wrong, do you—now—after all you’ve said? 

MURRAY. (hurriedly) Wrong? No, not if you were con- 
vinced it was the right thing to do yourself—if you know you 
don’t love him. But I’d hate to think you did it just on my 
say-so. I shouldn’t—— I didn’t mean to interfere. I don’t 
know enough about your relations for my opinion to count. 
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EILEEN. (hurt) You know all there is to know. 

MuRRAY. I know you’ve been frank. But him—TI don’t know 
him. He may be quite different from my idea. That’s what 
I’m getting at. I don’t want to be unfair to him. 

EILEEN. (bitterly scornful) You needn’t worry. You 
werent unfair. And you needn’t be afraid you were respon- 
sible for my writing. I’d been going to for a long time before 
you ever spoke. 

MURRAY. (with a relieved sigh) I’m glad of that—honestly, 
Eileen. I felt guilty. I shouldn’t have knocked him behind 
his back without knowing him at all. 

EILEEN. You said you could read him like a book from his 
letters I showed you. 

MURRAY. (apolegetically) I know. I’m a fool. 

EILEEN. (angrily) What makes you so considerate of Fred 
Nicholls all of a sudden? What you thought about him was 
right. 

MURRAY. (vaguely) I don’t know. One makes mistakes. 

EILEEN. (assertively) Well, I know! You needn’t waste 
pity on him. He’ll be only too glad to get my letter. He’s 
been anxious to be free of me ever since I was sent here, only 
he thought it wouldn’t be decent to break it off himself while I 
was sick. He was afraid of what people would say about him 
when they found it out. So he’s just gradually stopped writing 
and coming for visits, and waited for me to realize. And if I 
didn’t, I know he’d have broken it off himself the first day I 
got home. I’ve kept persuading myself that, in spite of the 
way he’s acted, he did love me as much as he could love anyone, 
and that it would hurt him if I But now I know that he 
never loved me, that he couldn’t love anyone but himself. 
Oh, I don’t hate him for it. He can’t help being what he is. 
And all people seem to be—like that, mostly. I’m only going 
to remember that he and I grew up together, and that he was 
kind to me then when he thought he liked me—and forget all the 
rest. (With agitated impatience) Oh, Stephen, you know all 
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this I’ve said about him. Why don’t you admit it? You've 
read his letters. 

MURRAY. (haltingly) Yes, Vl admit that was my opinion 
—only I wanted to be sure you’d found out for yourself. 

EILEEN. (defiantly) Well, I have! You see that now, 
don’t you? 

MuRRAY. Yes; and I’m glad you’re free of him, for your 
own sake. I knew he wasn’t the person. (With an attempt at 
a joking tone) You must get one of the right sort—next time. 

EILEEN. (springing to her feet with a cry of pain) 
Stephen! (He avoids her eyes which search his face plead- 
ingly). 

MURRAY. (mumbling) He wasn’t good enough—to lace your 
shoes—nor anyone else, either. 

EILEEN. (with a nervous laugh) Don’t be silly. (After 
a pause during which she waits hungrily for some words from 
him—with a sigh of despair—faintly) Well, I’ve told you— 
all there is. I might as well go back. 

mMuRRAY. (not looking at her—indistinctly) Yes. You 
mustn’t lose too much sleep. I’ll come to your cottage in the 
morning to say good-by. They'll permit that, I guess. 

EILEEN. (stands looking at him imploringly, her face con- 
vulsed with anguish, but he keeps his eyes fixed on the rocks 
at his feet. Finally she seems to give up and takes a few un- 
certain steps up the road toward the right—in an exhausted 
whisper) Good night, Stephen. 

MuRRAY. (his voice choked and husky) Good night, Eileen. 

EILEEN. (walks weakly up the road but, as she passes the 
signpost, she suddenly stops and turns to look again at muR- 
ray who has not moved or lifted his eyes. A great shuddering 
sob shatters her pent-up emotions. She runs back to murray, 
her arms outstretched, with a choking cry) Stephen! 

MuRRAY. (startled, whirls to face her and finds her arms 
thrown around his neck—in a terrified tone) Eileen! 

EILEEN. (brokenly) I love you, Stephen—you! That’s 
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what I wanted to tell! (She gazes up into his eyes, her face 
transfigured by the joy and pain of this abject confession). 

MURRAY. (wincing as if this were the thing he had feared 
to hear) Eileen! 

EILEEN. (pulling down his head with fierce strength and 
kissing him passionately on the lips) Ilove you! I will say it! 
There! (With sudden horror) Oh, I know I shouldn’t kiss 
you! I mustn’t! You're all well—and I 

MURRAY. (protesting frenziedly) Eileen! Damn it! Don’t 
say that! What do you think I am! (He kisses her fiercely 
two or three times until she forces a hand over her mouth). 

EILEEN. (with a hysterically happy laugh) No! Just hold 
me in your arms—just a little while—before 

MURRAY. (his voice trembling) LHileen! Don’t talk that 
way! You’re it’s killing me. I can’t stand it! 

EILEEN. (with soothing tenderness) Listen, dear—listen— 
and you won’t say a word I’ve so much to say—till I get 
through—please, will you promise? 

MURRAY. (between clinched teeth) Yes—anything, Hileen! 

EILEEN. Then I want to say—I know your secret. You 
don’t love me—— Isn’t that it? (murray groans) Ssshh! 
It’s all right, dear. You can’t help what you don’t feel. I’ve 
guessed you didn’t—right along. And I’ve loved you—such a 
long time now—always, it seems. And you’ve sort of guessed— 
that I did—didn’t you? No, don’t speak! I am sure you’ve 
guessed—only you didn’t want to know—that—did you? 
—when you didn’t love me. That’s why you were lying—but 
I saw, I knew! Oh, I’m not blaming you, darling. How could 
I—never! You mustn’t look so—so frightened. I know how 
you felt, dear. I’ve—I’ve watched you. It was just a flirta- 
tion for you at first. Wasn’t it? Oh, I know. It was just 
fun, and Please don’t look at me so. I’m not hurting 
you, am I? I wouldn’t for worlds, dear—you know—hurt you! 
And then afterwards—you found we could be such good friends 
helping each other—and you wanted it to stay just like that 
always, didn’t youP—I know—and then I had to spoil it all— 
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and fall in love with you—didn’t I? Oh, it was stupid— I 
shouldn’t—I couldn’t help it, you were so kind and—and dif- 
ferent—and I wanted to share in your work and—and every- 
thing. I knew you wouldn’t want to know I loved you—when 
you didn’t—and I tried hard to be fair and hide my love so you 
wouldn’t see—and I did, didn’t I, dear? You never knew till 
just lately—maybe not till just today—did you?—when I knew 
you were going away so soon—and couldn’t help showing it. 
You never knew before, did you? Did you? 

MURRAY. (miserably) No. Oh, EKileen—Eileen, I’m _ so 
sorry ! | 
EILEEN. (in heart-broken protest) Sorry? Ohno, Stephen, 
you mustn’t be! It’s been beautiful—all of it—for me! That’s 
what makes your going— so hard. I had to see you tonight— 
I’d have gone—crazy—if I didn’t know you knew, if I hadn’t 
made you guess. And I thought—if you knew about my writing 
to Fred—that—maybe—-it’d make some difference. (muRRay 
groans—and she laughs hysterically) I must have been crazy 
—to think that—mustn’t I? As if that could—when you don’t 
love me. Sshh! Please! Let me finish. You mustn’t feel 
sad—or anything. It’s made me happier than I’ve ever been 
—loving you—even when I did know—you didn’t. Only now 
—you'll forgive me telling you all this, won’t you, dear? Now, 
it’s so terrible to think I won’t see you any more. I'll feel so 
—without anybody. 

mMuRRAY. (brokenly) But I’ll—come back. And you'll be 





out soon—and then 

EILEEN. (brokenly) Sshh! Let me finish. You don’t 
know how alone I am now. Father—he’ll marry that house- 
keeper—and the children—they’ve forgotten me. None of them 
need me any more. They’ve found out how to get on without me 
—and I’m a drag—dead to them—no place for me home any 
more—and they’ll be afraid to have me back—afraid of catch- 
ing—I know she won’t want me back. And Fred—he’s gone— 
he never mattered, anyway. Forgive me, dear—worrying you 
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—only I want you to know how much you've meant to me—so 
you won’t forget—ever—after you've gone. 

MuRRAY. (in grief-stricken tones) Forget? Eileen! I'll 
do anything in God’s world 

EILEEN. J know—you like me a lot even if you can’t love me 
—don’t you? (His arms tighten about her as he bends down 
and forces a kiss on her lips again) Oh, Stephen! That was 
for good-by. You mustn’t come tomorrow morning. I couldn't 
bear having you—with people watching. But you'll write after 
—often—won’t you? (Heartbrokenly) Oh, please do that, 
‘Stephen! 

murRAY. I will! I swear! And when you get out [ll— 
we ll—I’ll find something— (He kisses her again). 

EILEEN. (breaking away from him with a quick movement 
and stepping back a few feet) Good-by, darling. Remember 
me—and perhaps—you'll find out after a time—I’ll pray God 
to make it so! Oh, what am I saying? Only—I’ll hope—Ill 
hope—till I die! 

MURRAY. (in anguish) LHileen! 





EILEEN. (her breath coming in tremulous heaves of her 
bosom) Remember, Stephen—if ever you want—I’ll do any- 
thing—anything you want—no matter what—I don’t care— 
there’s just you and—don’t hate me, dear. I love you—love 
you—remember! (She suddenly turns and runs away up the 
road). 

MuRRAY. LEileen! (He starts to run after her but stops by 
the signpost and stamps on the ground furiously, his fists 
clenched in wnpotent rage at himself and at Fate.) Christ! 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT THREE 


Scene. Four months later. An isolation room at the In- 
firmary with a sleeping porch at the right of it. Late after- 
noon of a Sunday toward the end of October. The room, ea- 
tending two-thirds of the distance from left to right, is, for 
reasons of space economy, scantily furnished with the bare neces- 
sities—a bureau with mirror in the left corner, rear—two 
straight-backed chairs—a table with a glass top in the center. 
The floor is varnished hardwood. The walls and furniture are 
painted white. On the left, forward, a door to the hallway. 
On the right, rear, a double glass door opening on the porch. 
Farther front two windows. The porch, a screened-in continua- 
tion of the room, contains only a single iron bed painted white, 
and a small table placed beside the bed. 

The woods, the leaves of the trees rich in their autumn color- 
ing, rise close about this side of the Infirmary. Their branches 
almost touch the porch on the right. In the rear of the porch 
they have been cleared away from the building for a narrow 
space, and through this opening the distant hills can be seen 
with the tree tops glowing in the sunlight. 

As the curtain rises, EILEEN is discovered lying in the bed 
on the porch, propped up into a half-sitting position by 
pillows under her back and head. She seems to have grown 
much thinner. Her face is pale and drawn with deep hollows 
under her cheek-bones. Her eyes are dull and lusterless. She 
gazes straight before her into the wood with the unseeing stare 
of apathetic indifference. The door from the hall in the room 
behind her is opened and miss HowarD enters followed by BILL 
CARMODY, MRS. BRENNAN, and MARY. CARMODY’S manner is un- 
wontedly sober and subdued. This air of respectable sobriety 
is further enhanced by a black suit, glaringly new and stiffly 
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pressed, a new black derby hat, and shoes polished like a mirror. 
His expression is full of a bitter, if suppressed, resentment. 
His gentility is evidently forced upon him in spite of himself 
and correspondingly irksome. MRS. BRENNAN is a tall, stout 
woman of fifty, lusty and loud-voiced, with a broad, snub-nosed, 
florid face, a large mouth, the upper lip darkened by a sugges- 
tion of mustache, and little round blue eyes, hard and restless 
with a continual fuming irritation. She is got up regardless in 
her ridiculous Sunday-best. mary appears tall and skinny- 
legged in a starched, outgrown frock. The sweetness of her 
face has disappeared, giving way to a hangdog sullenness, a 
stubborn silence, with sulky, furtive glances of rebellion directed 
at her stepmother. 

MISS HOWARD. (pointing to the porch) She’s out there on 
the porch. 

MRS. BRENNAN. (with dignity) ‘Thank you, ma’am. 

MISS HOWARD. (with a searching glance at the visitors as if 
to appraise their intentions) Hileen’s been very sick lately, 
you know, so be careful not to worry her about anything. Do 
your best to cheer her up. 

caRMoDy. (mournfully) We'll try to put life in her spirits, 
God help her. (With an uncertain look at Mrs. BRENNAN) 
Won't we, Maggie? 

MRS. BRENNAN. (turning sharply on mary who has gone 
over to examine the things on the bureau) Come away from 
that, Mary. Curiosity killed a cat. Don’t be touchin’ her things. 
Remember what I told you. Or is it admirin’ your mug in the 
mirror you are? (Turning to MIss HOWARD aS MARY moves away 
from the bureau, hanging her head—shortly) Don’t you worry, 
ma’am. We won't trouble Eileen at all. 

MIss HowarD. Another thing. You mustn’t say anything 
to her of what Miss Gilpin just told you about her being sent 
away to the State Farm in a few days. Eileen isn’t to know till 
the very last minute. It would only disturb ‘her. 

caRMoDY (hastily) We'll not say a word of it. 
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MISS HOWARD. (turning to the hall door) Thank you. (She 
goes out, shutting the door). 

MRS. BRENNAN. (angrily) She has a lot of impudent gab, 
that one, with her don’t do this and don’t do that! (Gazing 
about the room critically) Two sticks of chairs and a table! 
They don’t give much for the money. 

caRMopy. Catch them! It’s a good thing she’s clearin’ out 
of this and her worse off after them curin’ her eight months 
than she was when she came. She'll maybe get well in the 
new place. 

MRS. BRENNAN. (indifferently) It’s God will, what'll hap- 
pen. (Irritably) And I’m thinkin’ it’s His punishment she’s 
under now for having no heart in her and never writin’ home a 
word to you or the children in two months or more. If the 
doctor hadn’t wrote us himself to come see her, we’d have been 
no wiser. 

carmopy. Whisht. Don’t be blamin’ a sick girl. 

Mary. (who has drifted to one of the windows at right— 
curiously) 'There’s somebody in bed out there. Is it Eileen? 

MRS. BRENNAN. Don’t be goin’ out there till I tell you, you 
imp! (Coming closer to him and lowering her voice) Are you 
going to tell her about it? 

CARMODY. (pretending ignorance) About what? 

MRS. BRENNAN. About what, indeed! About our marryin’ 
two weeks back, of course. What else? 

CARMODY. (uncertainly) Yes—I disremembered she didn’t 
know. I'll have to tell her, surely. 

MRS. BRENNAN. (flaring up) You speak like you wouldn't. 
Are you afraid of a slip of a girl? Well, then, I’m not! I'll 
tell her to her face soon enough. 

CARMODY. (angry in his turn—assertively) You'll not, now! 
Keep your mouth out of this and your rough tongue! I tell 
you I'll tell her. 

MRS. BRENNAN. (Satisfied) Let’s be going out to her, then. 
(They move toward the door to the porch) And keep your eye 
on your watch. We mustn’t miss the train. Come with us, 
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Mary, and remember to keep your mouth shut. (They go out 
on the porch and stand just outside the door waiting for EILEEN 
to notice them; but the girl in bed continues to stare into the 
woods, oblivious to their presence). 

MRS. BRENNAN. (nudging carMopy with her elbow—in a 
harsh whisper) Glory be, it’s bad she’s lookin’. The look on 
her face’d frighten you. Speak to her, you! (HILEEN stirs 
uneasily as if this whisper had disturbed her unconsciously). 

cARMoDY. (wetting his lips and clearing his throat huskily) 
Eileen. 

EILEEN. (startled, turns and stares at them with frightened 
eyes. After a pause she ventures uncertainly as if she were not 
sure but what these figures might be creatures of her dream) 
Father. (Her eyes shift to mrs. BRENNAN’s face and she shud- 
ders) Mrs. Brennan. 

MRS. BRENNAN. (quickly—in a voice meant to be kindly) 
Here we are, all of us, come to see you. How is it you’re feelin’ 
now, Hileen? (While she is talking she advances to the bed- 
side, followed by carmopy, and takes one of the sick girl’s 
hands in hers. EILEEN withdraws it as if stung and holds it 
out to her father. Mrs. BRENNAN’s face flushes angrily and she 
draws back from the bedside). 

CARMODY. (moved—with rough tenderness patting her hand) 
Ah, Eileen, sure it’s a sight for sore eyes to see you again! 
(He bends down as if to kiss her, but, struck by a sudden fear, 
hesitates, straightens himself, and shamed by the understand- 
ing in EILEEN’S eyes, grows red and stammers confusedly) How 
are you now? Sure it’s the picture of health you’re lookin’. 
(EILEEN sighs and turns her eyes away from his with a resigned 
sadness). 

MRS. BRENNAN. What are you standin’ there for like a stick, 
Mary? MHaven’t you a word to say to your sister? 

EILEEN. (twisting her head around and seeing mary for 
the first time—with a glad cry) Mary! I—why I didn’t see 
you before! Come here. (mary approaches gingerly with ap- 
prehensive side glances at MRS. BRENNAN who watches her 
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grimly. EILEEN’s arms reach out for her hungrily. She grasps 
her about the waist and seems trying to press the unwilling child 
to her breast). 

mMaRY. (fidgeting nervously—suddenly in a frightened whine) 
Let me go! (x1LeEN releases her, looks at her face dazedly 
for a second, then falls back limply with a little moan and 
shuts her eyes. Mary, who has stepped back a pace, remains 
fixed there as if fascinated with fright by her sister’s face. She 
stammers) EKileen—you look so—so funny. 

EILEEN. (without opening her eyes—in a dead woice) You, 
too! I never thought you— Go away, please. 

MRS. BRENNAN. (with satisfaction) Come here to me, Mary, 
and don’t be botherin’ your sister. (mary avoids her step- 
mother but retreats to the far end of the porch where she stands 
shrunk back against the wall, her eyes fixed on EILEEN with the 
same fascinated horror). 

carmMopDy. (after an uncomfortable pause, forcing himself to 
speak) Is the pain bad, Eileen? 

EILEEN. (dully—without opening her eyes) ‘There’s no 
pain. (There is another pause—then she murmurs indifferently) 
There are chairs in the room you can bring out if you want to 
sit down. 

MRS. BRENNAN. (sharply) We've not time to be sittin’. 
We've the train back to catch. 

EILEEN. (in the same lifeless voice) It’s a disagreeable 
trip. I’m sorry you had to come. 

CARMODY. (fighting against an oppression he cannot under- 
stand, bursts into a flood of words) Don’t be talking of the 
trip. Sure we’re glad to take it to get a sight of you. It’s three 
months since I’ve had a look at you and I was anxious. Why 
haven’t you written a line to us? You could do that without 
trouble, surely. Don’t you ever think of us at all any more? 
(He waits for an answer but EILEEN remains silent with her 
eyes closed. carMopy starts to walk up and down talking with 
an air of desperation) You're not asking a bit of news from 
home. I’m thinkin’ the people out here have taken all the 
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thought of us out of your head. We’re all well, thank God. 
I’ve another good job on the streets from Murphy and one 
that’ll last a long time, praise be! I’m needin’ it surely, with 
all the expenses—but no matter. Billy had a raise from his old 
skinflint of a boss a month back. He’s gettin’ seven a week 
now and proud as a turkey. He was comin’ out with us today 
but he’d a date with his girl. Sure, he’s got a girl now, the 
young bucko! What d’you think of him? It’s old Malloy’s girl 
he’s after—the pop-eyed one with glasses, you remember—as 
ugly as a blind sheep, only he don’t think so. He said to give 
you his love. (EILEEN stirs and sighs wearily, a frown appear- 
ing for an instant on her forehead) And Tom and Nora was 
comin’ out too, but Father Fitz had some doin’s or other up to 
the school, and he told them to be there, so they wouldn’t come 
with us, but they sent their love to you too. They’re growin’ 
so big you'd not know them. Tom’s no good at the school. 
He’s like Billy was. I’ve had to take the strap to him often. 
He’s always playin’ hooky and roamin’ the streets. And Nora 
—(with pride) There’s the divil for you! Up to everything 
she is and no holdin’ her high spirits. As pretty as a picture, 
and the smartest girl in her school, Father Fitz says. Am I 
lyin’, Maggie? 

MRS. BRENNAN. (grudgingly) She’s smart enough—and too 
free with her smartness. 

caRMoDY. (pleased) Ah, don’t be talkin! She’ll know more 
than the lot of us before she’s grown even. (He pauses in his 
walk and stares down at EILEEN, frowning) Are you sick, 
Eileen, that you’re keepin’ your eyes shut without a word out 
of you? 

EILEEN. (wearily) No. I’m tired, that’s all. 

CARMODY. (resuming his walk) And who else is there, let 
me think? Oh, Mary—she’s the same as ever, you can see for 
yourself. 

EILEEN. (bitterly) The same? Oh, no! 


carMoDy. She’s grown, you mean? I suppose. You'd notice, 
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not seeing her so long? (He can think of nothing else to say but 
walks up and down with a restless, uneasy expression). 

MRS. BRENNAN. (sharply) What time is it gettin’? 

caRMopDy. (fumbles for his watch) MHalf past four, a bit 
after. 

MRS. BRENNAN. We'll have to leave soon. It’s a long jaunt 
down the hill in that buggy. (She catches his eye and makes 
violent signs to him to tell n1LuEN what he has come to tell). 

CARMODY. (after an uncertain pause—clenching his fists and 
clearing his throat) Kileen. 

EILEEN. Yes. 

CARMODY. (irritably) Can’t you open your eyes on me? 
It’s like talkin’ to myself I am. 

EILEEN. (looking at him—dully) What is it? 

CARMODY. (stammering—avoiding her glance) It’s this, 
Kileen—me and Maggie—Mrs. Brennan, that is—we 
EILEEN. (without surprise) You're going to marry her? 

cARMODY. (with an effort) Not goin’ to. It’s done. 

EILEEN. (without a trace of feeling) Oh, so you’ve been 
married already? (Without further comment, she closes her 
eyes). : 
carMoDy. ‘Two weeks back we were, by Father Fitz. (He 
stands staring down at his daughter, irritated, perplexed and 
confounded by her silence, looking as if he longed to shake 
her). 

MRS. BRENNAN. (angry at the lack of enthusiasm shown by 
EILEEN) Let us get out of this, Bill. It’s little she’s caring 
about you, and little thanks she has for all you’ve done for her 





and the money you've spent. — 

carMoDy. (with a note of pleading) Is that a proper way 
to be treatin’ your father, Eileen, after what I’ve told you? Is 
it nothin’ to you you’ve a good, kind woman now for mother? 

EILEEN. (fiercely, her eyes flashing open on him) No, No! 
Never! 

MRS. BRENNAN. (plucking at carmopy’s elbow. He stands 
looking at n1LeEN helplessly, his mouth open, a guilty flush 
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spreading over his face) Come out of here, you big fool, you! 
Is it to listen to insults to your livin’ wife you’re waiting? 

CARMODY. (turning on her threateningly) Will you shut 
your gab? 

EILEEN. (with a moan) Oh, go away. Father! Please! 
Take her away! 

MRS. BRENNAN. (pulling at his arm) 'Take me away this 
second or I’ll never speak again to you till the day I die! 

carMoDY. (pushes her violently away from him—raging, his 
fist uplifted) Shut your gab, I’m saying! 

MRS. BRENNAN. ‘The devil mend you and yours then! I’m 
leavin’ you. (She starts for the door). 

caRrMopy. (hastily) Wait a bit, Maggie. I’m coming. (She 
goes into the room, slamming the door, but once inside she 
stands still, trying to listen. carmopy glares down at his daugh- 
ter’s pale twitching face with closed eyes. Finally he croaks 
in a whining tone of fear) Is your last word a cruel one to me 
this day, Eileen? (She remains silent. His face darkens. He 
turns and strides out of the door. Mary darts after him with a 
frightened cry of “Papa.” EILEEN covers her face with her 
hands and a shudder of relief runs over her body). 

MRS. BRENNAN. (as CaRMopy enters the room—in a mollified 
tone) So you’ve come, have you? Let’s go, then! (carmopy 
stands looking at her in silence, his expression full of gloomy 
rage. She bursts out impatiently) Are you comin’ or are you 
goin’ back to her? (She grabs mary’s arm and pushes her to- 
ward the door to the hall) Are you comin’ or not, I’m asking? 

caRMoDY. (somberly—as if to himself) There’s something 
wrong in the whole of this—that I can’t make out. (With sud- 
den fury he brandishes his fists as though defying someone and 
growls threateningly) And I'll get drunk this night—dead, 
rotten drunk! (He seems to detect disapproval in mrs. BREN- 
NAN’S face for she shakes his fist at her and repeats like a solemn 
oath) I'll get drunk if my soul roasts for it—and no one in the 
whole world is strong enough to stop me! (mrs. BRENNAN turns 
from him with a disgusted shrug of her shoulders and hustles 
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MARY out of the door. carmopy, after a second’s pause, fol- 
lows them. EILEEN lies still, looking out into the woods with 
empty, desolate eyes. MISS HOWARD comes into the room from 
the hall and goes to the porch, carrying a glass of milk in her 
hand). 

MIss HowARD. Here’s your diet, Hileen. I forgot it until 
just now. Did you have a nice visit with your folks? 

EILEEN. (forcing a smile) Yes. 

MIss HOwARD. I hope they didn’t worry you over home 
affairs? 

EILEEN. No. (She sips her milk and sets it back on the table 
with a shudder of disgust). 

MISS HOWARD. (with a smile) What a face! You'd think 
you were taking poison. 

EILEEN. (with deep passion) I wish it was poison! 

MIss HOWARD. (jokingly) Oh, come now! That isn’t a 
nice way to feel on the Sabbath. (With a meaning smile) I’ve 
some news that'll cheer you up, I bet. (archly) Guess who’s 
here on a visit? 

EILEEN. (startled—in a frightened whisper) Who? 

MIss HOWARD. Mr. Murray. (8£1LEEN closes her eyes winc- 
ingly for a moment and a shadow of pain comes over her face) 
He came just about the time your folks did. I saw him for a 
moment, not to speak to. (Beaming—with a certain curiosity) 
What do you think of that for news? 

EILEEN. (trying to conceal her agitation and assume a casual 
tone) He must have come to be examined. 

MIss HOWARD. (with a meaning laugh) Oh, I’d hardly say 
that was his main reason. (In business-like tones) Well, I’ve 
got to get back on the job. (She turns to the door calling back 
jokingly) He’ll be in to see you of course, so look your pret- 
tiest. (She goes out and shuts the door to the porch. EILEEN 
gives a frightened gasp and struggles up in bed as if she wanted 
to call the nurse to return. Then she lies back in a state of 
great nervous excitement, twisting her head with eager, fearful 
glances toward the door, listening, clasping and unclasping her 
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thin fingers on the white spread. As Miss HowaRD walks across 
the room to the hall door, it is opened and stTEPHEN MURRAY 
enters. A great change is visible in his face. It is much thinner 
and the former healthy tan has faded to a sallow pallor. Puffy 
shadows of sleeplessness and dissipation are marked under his 
heavy-lidded eyes. He is dressed in a well-fitting, expensive, 
dark suit, a white shirt with a soft collar and bright-colored tie). 

MISS HOWARD. (with pleased surprise, holding out her hand) 
Hello, Mr. Murray. 

MURRAY. (shaking her hand—with a forced pleasantness) 
How are you, Miss Howard? 

MIss HOWARD. Fine as ever. It certainly looks natural to 
see you around here again—not that I hope you're here to stay, 
though. (With a smile) I suppose you’re on your way to 
Kileen now. Well, I won’t keep you. I’ve oodles of work to do. 
(She opens the hall door. He starts for the porch) Oh, I was 
forgetting—Congratulations! I’ve read those stories—all of us 
have. They’re great. We’re all so proud of you. You’re one 
of our graduates, you know. 

MURRAY. (indifferently) Oh,—that stuff. 

MISS HOWARD. (gayly) Don’t be so modest. Well, see you 
later, I hope. 

muRRAY. Yes. Doctor Stanton invited me to stay for supper 
and I may 

MIss HowaRD. Fine! Be sure to! (She goes out. MURRAY 
walks to porch door and steps out. He finds n1LeEN’s eyes wait- 
ing for him. As their eyes meet she gasps involuntarily and he 





stops short in his tracks. For a moment they remain looking 
at each other in silence). 

EILEEN. (dropping her eyes—faintly) Stephen. 

MURRAY. (much moved, strides to her bedside and takes her 
hands awkwardly) Tileen. (Then after a second’s pause in 
which he searches her face and is shocked by the change illness 
has made—anziously) How are you feeling, Eileen? (He 
grows confused by her gaze and his eyes shift from hers, which 
search his face with wild yearning). 
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EILEEN. (forcing a smile) Oh, I’m all right. (Eagerly) 
But you, Stephen? How are you? (Lacitedly) Oh, it’s good 
to see you again! (Her eyes continue fixed on his face plead- 
ingly, questioningly). 

MURRAY. (haltingly) And it’s sure great to see you again, 
Kileen. (He releases her hand and turns away) And I’m fine 
and dandy. I look a little done up, I guess, but that’s only the 
result of too much New York. 

EILEEN. (sensing from his manner that whatever she has 
hoped for from his visit is not to be, sinks back on the pillows, 
shutting her eyes hopelessly, and cannot control a sigh of pain). 

MURRAY. (turning to her anziously) What’s the matter, 
Kileen? You’re not in pain, are you? 

EILEEN. (wearily) No. 

MuRRAY. You haven’t been feeling badly lately, have you? 
Your letters suddenly stopped—not a line for the past three 
weeks—and I 

EILEEN. (bitterly) I got tired of writing and never getting 
any answer, Stephen. 

MURRAY. (shame-faced) Come, Eileen, it wasn’t as bad as 
that. You’d think I never—and I did write, didn’t I? 

EILEEN. Right after you left here, you did, Stephen. 
Lately 

MURRAY. I’m sorry, Eileen. It wasn’t that I didn’t mean to 
—but—in New York it’s so hard. You start to do one thing 
and something else interrupts you. You never seem to get 
any one thing done when it ought to be. You can understand 
that, can’t you, Eileen? 

EILEEN. (sadly) Yes. I understand everything now. 

MURRAY. (offended) What do you mean by everything? 
You said that so strangely. You mean you don’t believe— 
(But she remains silent with her eyes shut. He frowns and 
takes to pacing up and down beside the bed) Why have they 
got you stuck out here on this isolation porch, Eileen? 

EILEEN. (dully) ‘There was no room on the main porch, I 








suppose. 
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MURRAY. You never mentioned in any of your letters 

EILEEN. It’s not very cheerful to get letters full of sickness. 
I wouldn’t like to, I know. 

MuRRAY. (hurt) That isn’t fair, Eileen. You know I—— 
How long have you been back in the Infirmary? 

EILEEN. About a month. 

MuRRAY. (shocked) A month! But you were up and about 
—on exercise, weren’t you—before that? 

EILEEN. No. I had to stay in bed while I was at the cot- 
tage. 

MURRAY. You mean—ever since that time they sent you back 
—the day before I left? 

EILEEN. Yes. 

MuRRAY. But I thought from the cheery tone of your letters 





that you were 

EILEEN. (uneasily) Getting better? I am, Stephen. I’m 
strong enough to be up now but Doctor Stanton wants me to 
take a good long rest this time so that when I get up again 
I’ll be sure (She breaks off impatiently) But don’t let’s 
talk about it. I’m all right. (murray glances down at her face 





worriedly. She changes the subject) You've been over to see 
Doctor Stanton, haven’t you? 

MURRAY. Yes. 

EILEEN. Did he examine you? 

MuRRAY. Yes. (Carelessly) Oh, he found me O.K. 

EILEEN. I’m glad, Stephen. (After a pause) Tell about 
yourself—what you’ve been doing. You’ve written a lot lately, 
haven’t you? 

MURRAY. (frowning) No. I haven’t been able to get down 
to it— somehow. There’s so little time to yourself once you get 
to know people in New York. The sale of the stories you typed 
put me on easy street as far as money goes, so I’ve felt no 





need. (He laughs weakly) I guess I’m one of those who 
have to get down to hard pan before they get the kick to drive 


them to hard work. 
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EILEEN. (surprised) Was it hard work writing them up 
here? You used to seem so happy just in doing them. 

MuRRAY. I was—happier than I’ve been before or afterward. 
(Cynically) But—I don’t know—it was a new game to me 
then and I was chuck full of illusions about the glory of it. (He 
laughs half-heartedly) Now I’m hardly a bit more enthusiastic 
over it than I used to be over newspaper work. It’s like every- 
thing else, I guess. When you've got it, you find you don’t 
want it. 

EILEEN. (looking at him wonderingly—disturbed) But isn’t 
just the writing itself worth while? 

MURRAY. (as if suddenly ashamed of himself—quickly) Yes. 
Of course it is. I’m talking like a fool. I’m sore at everything 
because I’m dissatisfied with my own cussedness and laziness 
—and I want to pass the buck. (With a smile of cheerful confi- 
dence) It’s only a fit. I’ll come out of it all right and get down 
to brass tacks again. 

EILEEN, (with an encouraging smile) That’s the way you 
ought to feel. It’d be wrong—lI’ve read the two stories that 
have come out so far over and over. They’re fine, I think. 
Every line in them sounds like you, and at the same time sounds 
natural and like people and things you see every day. Every- 
body thinks they’re fine, Stephen. 

MURRAY. (pleased but pretending cynicism) Then they must 
be rotten. (Then with self-assurance) Well, I’ve plenty more 
of those stories in my head. (Spiritedly) And I'll make them 
so much better than what I’ve done so far, you won’t recognize 
them. (Smiling) Darn it, do you know just talking about it 
makes me feel as if I could sit right down now and start in on 
one. Is it the fact I’ve worked here before—or is it seeing you, 
Hileen? (Gratefully) I really believe it’s you. I haven’t for- 
gotten how you helped me before. 

EILEEN. (in a tone of pain) Don’t, Stephen. I didn’t do 
anything. 

MURRAY. (eagerly) Yes, you did. You made it possible. 
And since I’ve left the San, I’ve looked forward to your letters 
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to boost up my spirits. When I felt down in the mouth over my 
own idiocy, I used to reread them, and they always were good 
medicine. I can’t tell you how grateful I’ve felt, honestly! 

EILEEN. (faintly) You're kind to say so, Stephen—but it 
was nothing, really. 

murRRAY. And I can’t tell you how I’ve missed those letters 
for the past three weeks. They left a big hole in things. I 
was worried about you—not having heard a word. (With a 
smile) So I came to look you up. 

EILEEN. (faintly. Forcing an answering smile) Well, you 
see now I’m all right. 

MURRAY. (concealing his doubt) Yes, of course you are. 
Only I’d a darn sight rather see you up and about. We could 
take a walk, then—through the woods. (A wince of pain 
shadows EILEEN’s face. She closes her eyes. MURRAY continues 
softly, after a pause) You haven’t forgotten that last night— 
out there—LHileen? 

EILEEN. (her lips trembling—trying to force a laugh) 
Please don’t remind me of that, Stephen. I was so silly and so 
sick, too. My temp was so high it must have made me—com- 
pletely crazy—or I’d never dreamed of doing such a stupid 
thing. My head must have been full of wheels because I don’t 
remember anything I did or said, hardly. 

MURRAY. (his pride taken down a peg by this—in a hurt 
tone) Oh! Well—I haven’t forgotten and I never will, Eileen. 
(Then his face clears up as if a weight had been taken off his 
conscience) Well—I rather thought you wouldn’t take it se- 
riously—afterward. You were all up in the air that night. 





And you never mentioned it in your letters 
EILEEN. (pleadingly) Don’t talk about it! Forget it ever 
happened. It makes me feel—(with a half-hysterical laugh)— 
like a fool! 
MURRAY. (worried) All right, Eileen. I won’t. Don’t get 
worked up over nothing. That isn’t resting, you know. (Look- 
ing down at her closed eyes—solicitously) Perhaps all my talk- 
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ing has tired you out? Do you feel done up? Why don’t you 
try and take a nap now? 

EILEEN. (dully) Yes, I'd like to sleep. 

MURRAY. (clasps her hands gently) Il leave you then. 
I'll drop back to say good-by and stay awhile before I go. I 
won’t leave until the last train. (As she doesn’t answer) Do 
you hear, Hileen? 

EILEEN. (weakly) Yes. You'll come back—to say good- 
by. 

mMuRRAY. Yes. I'll be back sure. (He presses her hand and 
after a kindly glance of sympathy down at her face, tiptoes to 
the door and goes into the room, shutting the door behind him. 
When she hears the door shut EILEEN struggles up in bed and 
stretches her arms after him with an agonized sob “Stephen!” 
She hides her face in her hands and sobs brokenly. murray 
walks across to the hall door and is about to go out when the 
door is opened and MISS GILPIN enters). 

MIss GILPIN. (hurriedly) How do you do, Mr. Murray. 
Doctor Stanton just told me you were here. 

MuRRAY. (as they shake hands—smiling) How are you, Miss 
Gilpin? 

Miss GILPIN. He said he’d examined you, and that you were 
O.K. I’m glad. (Glancing at him keenly) You've been talking 
to Eileen? 7 

MuRRAY. Just left her this second. She wanted to sleep for 
a while. 

MISS GILPIN. (wonderingly) Sleep? (Then hurriedly) It’s 
too bad. I wish I’d known you were here sooner. I wanted 
very much to talk to you before you saw Hileen. (With a wor- 
ried smile) I still think I ought to have a talk with you. 

MuRRAY. Certainly, Miss Gilpin. 

MIss GILPIN. (takes a chair and places it near the hall door) 
Sit down. She can’t hear us here. Goodness knows this is 
hardly the place for confidences, but there are visitors all over 
and it'll have to do. Did you close the door tightly? She 
mustn’t hear me above all. (She goes to the porch door and 
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peeks out for a moment; then comes back to him with flashing 
eyes) She’s crying! What have you been saying to her? Oh, 
it’s too late, I know! What has happened out there? Tell me! 

MURRAY. (stammering) Nothing. She’s crying? Why Miss 
Gilpin—you know I wouldn’t hurt her for worlds. 

MISS GILPIN. (more calmly) Intentionally, I know you 
wouldn’t. But something has happened. (Then briskly) Since 
you don’t seem inclined to confide in me, I'll have to in you. 
You noticed how badly she looks, didn’t you? 

mMuRRAY. Yes, I did. 

MISS GILPIN. (gravely) She’s been going down hill steadily 
—(meaningly)—ever since you left. She’s in a very serious 
state, let me impress you with that. Doctor Stanton has given 
up hope of her improving here, and her father is unwilling to 
pay for her elsewhere now he knows there’s a cheaper place— 
the State Farm. So she’s to be sent there in a day or so. 

MURRAY. (springing to his feet—horrified) To the State 
Farm! 

MIss GILPIN. Her time here is long past. You know the rule 
—and she isn’t getting better. 





MURRAY. (appalled) That means ! 

MIss GILPIN. (forcibly) Death! That’s what it means for 
her! 

MURRAY. (stunned) Good God, I never dreamed 

MISS GILPIN. In her case, it’s certain. She'll die. And it 
wouldn’t do any good to keep her here, either. She’d die here. 


She’ll die anywhere because lately she’s given up hope, she 





hasn’t wanted to live any more. She’s let herself go—and now 
it’s too late. 

MuRRAY. Too late? You mean there’s no chance—now? 
(Miss GILPIN nods. MURRAY is overwhelmed—after a pause— 
stammering) Isn’t there—anything—we can do? 

MIss GILPIN—(sadly) I don’t know. I should have talked 
to you before. You see, she’s seen you now. She knows. (As 
he looks mystified she continues slowly) I suppose you know 
that Eileen loves you, don’t you? 
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muRRAY. (as if defending himself against an accusation— 
with confused alarm) No—Miss Gilpin. She may have felt 
something like that—once—but that was long ago before I left 
the San. She’s forgotten all about it since, I know she has. 
(Miss GILPIN smiles bitterly) Why—Jjust now—she said that 
part of it had all been so silly she felt she’d acted like a fool 
and didn’t ever want to be reminded of it. 

MIss GILPIN. She saw that you didn’t love her—any more 
than you did in the days before you left. Oh, I used to watch 
you then. I sensed what was going on between you. I would 
have stopped it then out of pity for her, if I could have, if I 
didn’t know that any interference would only make matters 
worse. (She sighs—then after a pause) You'll have to forgive 
me for speaking to you so boldly on a delicate subject. But, 
don’t you see, it’s for her sake. I love Eileen. We all do. 
(Averting her eyes from his—in a low voice) I know how Hileen 
feels, Mr. Murray. Once—a long time ago—I suffered as she is 
suffering—from the same mistake. But I had resources to fall 
back upon that Eileen hasn’t got—a family who loved me and 
understood—friends—so I pulled through. But it spoiled my 
life for along time. (Looking at him again and forcing a smile) 
So I feel that perhaps I have a right to speak for Eileen who 
has no one else. 

MURRAY. (huskily—much moved) Say anything you like, 
Miss Gilpin. 

MISS GILPIN. (after a pause—sadly) You don’t love her— 
do you? 

MuRRAY. No—I 
of loving anyone—that way. 

MISS GILPIN. (sadly) Oh, it’s too late, I’m afraid. If we 
had only had this talk before you had seen her! I meant to 
talk to you frankly and if I found out you didn’t love Eileen—- 
there was always the forlorn hope that you might—I was going 
to tell you not to see her, for her sake—not to let her face the 
truth. For I’m sure she continued to hope in spite of everything, 
and always would—to the end—if she didn’t see you. I was 


I don’t believe I’ve ever thought much 
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going to implore you to stay away, to write her letters that would 
encourage her hope, and in that way she’d never learn the truth. 
I thought of writing you all this—but—it’s so delicate a matter 
—I didn’t have the courage. (With intense grief) And now 
Doctor Stanton’s decision to send her away makes everything 
doubly hard. When she knows that—she’ll throw everything 
that holds her to life—out of the window! And think of it— 
her dying there alone! 

MuRRAY. (very pale) Don’t! That shan’t happen. I have 
money enough—TI’ll make more—to send her any place you 
think 


Miss GILPIN. That’s something—but it doesn’t touch the 





source of her unhappiness. If there were only some way to 
make her happy in the little time that’s left to her! She has 
suffered so much through you. Oh, Mr. Murray, can’t you tell 
her you love her? 

MURRAY. (after a pause—slowly) But she'll never believe 
me, I’m afraid, now. 

MISS GILPIN. (eagerly) But you must make her believe! 
And you must ask her to marry you. If you’re engaged it will 
give you the right in her eyes to take her away. You can take 
her to some private San. There’s a small place but a very good 
one at White Lake. It’s not too expensive, and it’s a beautiful 
spot, out of the world, and you can live and work nearby. And 
she'll be happy to the very last. Don’t you think that’s some- 
thing you can give in return for her love for you? 

MURRAY. (slowly—deeply moved) Yes. (Then determin- 
edly) But I won’t go into this thing by halves. It isn’t fair to 
her. I’m going to marry her—yes, I mean it. I owe her that 
if it will make her happy. 

MISS GILPIN. (with a sad smile) She'll never consent—for 
your sake—until she’s well again. And stop and think, Mr. 
Murray. Even if she did consent to marry you right now the 
shock—it’d be suicide for her. I’d have to warn her against it — 
myself. I’ve talked with Dr. Stanton. God knows I’d be the 
first one to hold out hope if there was any. There isn’t. It’s 
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merely a case of prolonging the short time left to her and making 
it happy. You must bear that in mind—as a fact! 

MURRAY. (dully) All right. Il remember. But it’s hell to 
realize (He turns suddenly toward the porch door) VU 
go out to her now while I feel—that—yes, I know I can make 





her believe me now. 

MISS GILPIN. You'll tell me—later on? 

MuRRAY. Yes. (He opens the door to the porch and goes 
out. MISS GILPIN stands for a moment looking after him wor- 
riedly. Then she sighs helplessly and goes out to the hall. 
MuRRAY Steps noiselessly out on the porch. EILEEN is lying mo- 
tionless with her eyes closed. Murray stands looking at her, 
his face showing the emotional stress he is under, a great pity- 
ing tenderness in his eyes. Then he seems to come to a reveal- 
ing decision on what is best to do for he tiptoes to the bedside 
and bending down with a quick movement, takes her in his arms, 
and kisses her) Eileen! 

EILEEN. (startled at first, resists automatically for a mo- 
ment) Stephen! (Then she succumbs and lies back in his 
arms with a happy sigh, putting both hands to the sides of his 
face and staring up at him adoringly) Stephen, dear! 

MURRAY. (quickly questioning her before she can question 
him) You were fibbing—about that night—weren’t you? You 
do love me, don’t you, Eileen? 

EILEEN. (breathlessly) Yes—I—but you, Stephen—you 
don’t love me. (She makes a movement as if to escape from his 
embrace). 

MURRAY. (genuinely moved—with tender reassurance) Why 
do you suppose I came away up here if not to tell you I did? 
But they warned me—Miss Gilpin—that you were still weak 
and that I mustn’t excite you in any way. And I—TI didn’t 
want—but I had to come back and tell you. 

EILEEN. (convinced—with a happy laugh) And is that why 
you acted so strange—and cold? Aren’t they silly to tell you 
that! As if being happy could hurt me! Why, it’s just that, 
just you I’ve needed! 
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MURRAY. (his voice trembling) And you'll marry me, 
Kileen? 

EILEEN. (a shadow of doubt crossing her face momentarily) 
Are you sure—you want me, Stephen? 

MURRAY. (a lump in his throat—huskily) Yes. I do want 
you, Eileen. 

EILEEN. (happily) Then I will—after I’m well again, of 
course. (She kisses him). 

muRRAY. (chokingly) That won’t be long now, Eileen. 

EILEEN. (joyously) No—not long—now that I’m happy for 
once in my life. IJ’ll surprise you, Stephen, the way I’ll pick 
up and grow fat and healthy. You won’t know me in a month. 
How can you ever love such a skinny homely thing as I am now! 
(With a laugh) I couldn’t if I was a man—love such a fright. 

MuRRAY. Ssshh! 

EILEEN. (confidently) But you'll see now. I'll make myself 
get well. We won’t have to wait long, dear. And can’t you 
move up to the town near here where you can see me every 
day, and you can work and I can help you with your stories just 
as I used to—and I’ll soon be strong enough to do your typing 
again. (She laughs) Listen to me—talking about helping you 
—as if they weren’t all your own work, those blessed stories! 
—as if I had anything to do with it! 

MURRAY. (hoarsely) You had! You did! They’re yours. 
(Trying to calm himself) But you mustn’t stay here, Eileen. 
You'll let me take you away, won’t you?—to a better place—not 
far away—White Lake, it’s called. There’s a small private sana- 
torium there. Doctor Stanton says it’s one of the best. And 
I'll live nearby—it’s a beautiful spot—and see you every day. 

EILEEN. (in the seventh heaven) And did you plan out all 
this for me beforehand, Stephen? (He nods with averted eyes. 
She kisses his hair) You wonderful, kind dear! And it’s a 
small place—this White Lake? Then we won’t have so many 
people around to disturb us, will we? We'll be all- to ourselves. 
And you ought to work so well up there. I know New York 
wasn't good for you—alone—without me. And I’ll get well and 
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strong so quick! And you say it’s a beautiful place? (Jn- 
tensely) Oh, Stephen, any place in the world would be beau- 
tiful to me—if you were with me! (His face is hidden in the 
pillow beside her. She is suddenly startled by a muffled sob— 
anxiously) |Why—Stephen—you’re—you’re crying! (The 
tears start to her own eyes). 

MURRAY. (Raising his face which is this time alight with a 
passionate awakening—a revelation) Oh, I do love you, Eileen! 
Ido! I love you, love you! 

EILEEN. (thrilled by the depths of his present sincerity-— 
but with a teasing laugh) Why, you say that as if you'd just 
made the discovery, Stephen! 

muRRAY. Oh, what does it matter, Eileen! Oh, what a blind 
selfish ass I’ve been! You are my life—everything! I love 
you, Kileen! I do! I do! And we'll be married—(Suddenly 
his face grows frozen with horror as he remembers the doom. 
For the first time Death confronts him face to face as a menacing 
reality). 

EILEEN. (terrified by the look in his eyes) What is it, 
Stephen? What ? 

MURRAY. (with a groan—protesting half-aloud in a strangled 
voice) No! No! It can’t be ! My God! (He clutches 
her hands and hides his face in them). 

EILEEN. (with acry) Stephen! What is the matter? (Her 
face suddenly betrays an awareness, an intuitive sense of the 
truth) Oh—Stephen (Then with a childish whimper of 
terror) Oh, Stephen, I’m going to die! I’m going to die! 

muRRAY. (lifting his tortured face—wildly) No! 

EILEEN. (her voice sinking to a dead whisper) Im going 
to die. 

MURRAY. (seizing her in his arms in a passionate frenzy and 
pressing his lips to hers) No, Eileen, no, my love, no! What 
are you saying? What could have made you think it? You— 
die? Why, of course, we’re all going to die—but— Good God! 
What damned nonsense! You're getting well—every day. 
Everyone—Miss Gilpin—Stanton—everyone told me that. I 
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swear before God, Eileen, they did! You're still weak, that’s 
all. They said—it won’t be long. You mustn’t think that—not 
now. 


EILEEN. (miserably—unconvinced) But why did you look 
P 





at me—that way—with that awful look in your eyes 
(While she is speaking miss GILPIN enters the room from the 
hallway. She appears worried, agitated. She hurries’ toward 
the porch but stops inside the doorway, arrested by MURRAY'S 
voice ). 

MURRAY. (takes EILEEN by the shoulders and forces her to 
look into his eyes) I wasn’t thinking about you then No, 
Eileen—not you. I didn’t mean you—but me—yes, me! I 





couldn’t tell you before. They’d warned me—not to excite you 
—and I knew that would—if you loved me. 
EILEEN. (staring at him with frightened amazement) You 





mean you you’re sick again? 

MURRAY. (desperately striving to convince her) Yes. I 
saw Stanton. I lied to you before—about that. It’s come back 
on me, Kileen—you see how I look—I’ve let myself go. I don’t 
know how to live without you, don’t you see? And you’ ll— 
marry me now—without waiting—and help me to get well— 
you and I together—and not mind their lies—what they say to 
prevent you? You'll do that, Eileen? 

EILEEN. I'll do anything for you And I’d be so 
happy (She breaks down) But, Stephen, I’m so afraid. 
I’m all mixed up. Oh, Stephen, I don’t know what to believe! 

MISS GILPIN. (who has been listening thunderstruck to 
MuRRAY’S wild pleading, at last summons up the determination 
to interfere—steps out on the porch—in a tone of severe remon- 
strance) Mr. Murray! 

MuRRAY. (starts to his feet with wild, bewildered eyes—con- 
fusedly) Oh—you (Miss GILPIN cannot restrain an ex- 
clamation of dismay as she sees his face wrung by despair. 
EILEEN turns her head away with a little cry as if she would 
hide her face in the bedclothes. A sudden fierce resolution lights 
up MURRAY'S countenance—hoarsely) You’re just in time, Miss 
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Gilpin! Eileen! Listen! You'll believe Miss Gilpin, won’t 
you? She knows all about it. (x1LnEN turns her eyes question- 
ingly on the bewildered nurse). 

MISS GILPIN. What P 

MURRAY. (determinedly) Doctor Stanton—he must have 
told you about me. Eileen doesn’t believe me—when I tell her 


I got T. B. again. She thinks—I don’t know what. I know 
? 








you re not supposed to, but—can’t you tell her 

MISS GILPIN. (stunned by being thus defiantly confronted— 
stammeringly) Mr. Murray! I—I—how can you ask 

MURRAY. (quickly) She loves me—and I—I—love her! 
(He holds her eyes and speaks with a passion of sincerity that 
compels belief) I love her, do you hear? 

MIss GILPIN. (falteringly) You—love—Eileen? 

murRAY. Yes! Ido! (Entreatingly) So—tell her—won’t 
you? 

MISS GILPIN. (swallowing hard, her eyes full of pity and 
sorrow fied on EILEEN) Yes—LEileen (She turns away 
slowly toward the door). 

EILEEN. (with a little cry of alarmed concern, stretches out 
her hands to murray protectingly) Poor Stephen—dear! (He 
grasps her hands and kisses them). 

MISS GILPIN (in a low voice) Mr. Murray. May I speak to 








you? 

MURRAY. (with a look of questioning defiance at her) Cer- 
tainly. 

MISS GILPIN. (turns to EILEEN with a forced smile) I won't 
steal him away for more than a moment, Eileen. (xILEEN smiles 
happily). 

MURRAY. (follows Miss GILPIN into the room. She leads him 
to the far end of the room near the door to the hall, after shut- 
ting the porch door carefully behind him. He looks at her de- 
fiantly) Well? 

MISS GILPIN. (in low agitated tones) What has happened? 
I feel as if I may have done a great wrong to myself—to you— 
to her—by that lie. And yet—something forced me. 
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MURRAY. (moved) It has saved her—us. Oh, how can I 
explain what happened? I suddenly saw—how beautiful and 
sweet and good she is—how I couldn’t bear the thought of life 
without her That’s all. (Determinedly) She must marry 
me at once and I'll take her away—the far West—any place 
Stanton thinks can help. And she can take care of me—as she 
thinks—and I know she’ll grow well as I seem to grow well. 
Oh Miss Gilpin, don’t you see? No half and half measures 
can help us—help her. (Fiercely as if defying her) But we'll 
win together. We can! We must! There are things doctors 
can’t value—can’t know the strength of! (Hzultanily) You'll 








see! Ill make Eileen get well, I tell you! Happiness will 
(He suddenly breaks down 
before the pitying negation she cannot keep from her eyes. He 





cure! Love is stronger than 


sinks on a chair, shoulders bowed, face hidden in his hands, with 
a groan of despair) Oh, why did you give me a hopeless hope? 

MISS GILPIN. (putting her hand on his shoulder—with tender 
compassion—sadly) Isn’t all life just that—when you think 
of it? (Her face lighting up with a consoling revelation) But 
there must be something back of it—some promise of fulfillment, 
—somehow—somewhere—in the spirit of hope itself. 

MuRRAY. (dully) What do words mean to me now? (Then 
suddenly starting to his feet and flinging off her hand with dis- 
dainful strength—violently and almost insultingly) What 
damned rot! I tell you we'll win! We must! All the verdicts 
of all the doctors—what do they matter? This is—beyond you! 
And we'll win in spite of you! (Scornfully) How dare you use 
the word hopeless 





as if it were the last! Come now, confess, 
damn it! There’s always hope, isn’t there? What do you 
know? Can you say you know anything? 

MISS GILPIN. (taken aback by his violence for a moment, 
finally bursts into a laugh of helplessness which is close to tears) 
I? I know nothing—absolutely nothing! God bless you both! 
(She raises her handkerchief to her eyes and hurries out to the 
hallway without turning her head. Murray stands looking after 
her for a moment; then strides out to the porch). 
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EILEEN. (turning and greeting him with a shy smile of happi- 
ness as he comes and kneels by her bedside) Stephen! (He 
kisses her. She strokes his hair and continues in a tone of 
motherly, self-forgetting solicitude) Il have to look out for 
you, Stephen, won’t I? From now on? And see that you rest 
so many hours a day—and drink your milk when I drink mine 
—and go to bed at nine sharp when I do—and obey everything 
I tell you—and 





(The Curtain Falls) 
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THE ROPE 


Scene. The interior of an old barn situated on top of a high 
headland of the seacoast. In the rear, to the left, a stall in 
which lumber is stacked up. To the right of it, an open double 
doorway looking out over the ocean. Outside the doorway, the 
faint trace of what was once a road leading to the barn. Be- 
yond the road, the edge of a cliff which rises sheer from the sea 
below. On the right of the doorway, three stalls with mangers 
and hay-ricks. The first of these is used as a woodbin and is 
half full of piled-up cordwood. Near this bin, a chopping block 
with an ax driven into the top of itt. 

The left section of the barn contains the hay loft, which ea- 
tends at a height of about twelve feet from the floor as far to the 
right as the middle of the doorway. The loft is bare except for 
a few scattered mounds of dank-looking hay. From the edge of 
the loft, halfway from the door, a rope about five feet long with 
an open running noose at the end is hanging. A rusty plow 
and various other farming implements, all giving evidence of 
long disuse, are lying on the floor near the left wall. Farther 
forward an old cane-bottomed chair is set back against the wall. 

In front of the stalls on the right stands a long, roughly con- 
structed carpenter’s table, evidently home-made. Saws, a lathe, 
a hammer, chisel, a keg containing nails and other tools of the 
carpentry trade are on the table. T'wo benches are placed, one 
in front, one to the left of it. 

The right side of the barn is a bare wall. 

It is between six and half-past in the evening of a day in early 
spring. At the rising of the curtain some trailing clouds near 
the horizon, seen through the open doorway, are faintly tinged 
with gold by the first glow of the sunset. As the action pro- 
gresses this reflected light gradually becomes brighter, and then 
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slowly fades into a smoky crimson. The sea is a dark slate 
color. From the rocks below the headland sounds the muffled 
monotone of breaking waves. 

As the curtain rises mary is discovered squatting cross-legged 
on the floor, her back propped against the right side of the door- 
way, her face in profile. She is a skinny, over-grown girl of ten 
with thin, carroty hair worn in a pig-tail. She wears a shabby 
gingham dress. Her face is stupidly expressionless. Her hands 
flutter about aimlessly in relaxed, flabby gestures. 

She is staring fixedly at a rag doll which she has propped up 
against the doorway opposite her. She hums shrilly to herself. 

At a sudden noise from outside she jumps to her feet, peeks 
out, and quickly snatches up the doll, which she hugs fiercely to 
her breast. Then, after a second’s fearful hesitation, she runs 
to the carpenter’s table and crawls under it. é 

As she does so ABRAHAM BENTLEY appears in the doorway and 
_ stands, blinking into the shadowy barn. He is a tall, lean stoop- 
shouldered old man of sixty-five. His thin legs, twisted by rheu- 
matism, totter feebly under him as he shuffles slowly along by the 
aid of a thick cane. His face is gaunt, chalky-white, furrowed 
with wrinkles, surmounted by a shiny bald scalp fringed with 
scanty wisps of white hair. His eyes peer weakly from beneath 
bushy, black brows. His mouth is a sunken line drawn in under 
his large, beak-like nose. A two weeks’ growth of stubby 
patches of beard covers his jaws and chin. He has on a thread- 
bare brown overcoat but wears no hat. 

BENTLEY. (comes slowly into the barn, peering around him 
suspiciously. As he reaches the table and leans one hand on it 
for support, mary darts from underneath and dashes out through 
the doorway. BENTLEY is startled; then shakes his cane after 
her) Out o’ my sight, you Papist brat! Spawn o’ Satan! Spyin’ 
on me! They set her to it. Spyin’ to watch me! (He limps to 
the door and looks out cautiously. Satisfied, he turns back into 
the barn) Spyin’ to see—what they’ll never know. (He stands 
staring up at the rope and taps it testingly several times with 
his stick, talking to himself as he does so) It’s tied strong— 
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strong as death (He cackles with satisfaction) They'll 
see, then! They'll see! (He laboriously creeps over to the 
bench and sits down wearily. He looks toward the sea and his 
voice quavers in a doleful chant:) “Woe unto us! for the day 
goeth away, for the shadows of the evening are stretched out.” 





(He mumbles to himself for a moment—then speaks clearly) 
Spyin’ on me! Spawn o’ the Pit! (He renews his chant) 
“They hunt our steps that we cannot go in our streets; our end 
is near, our days are fulfilled; for our end is come.” 

(As he finishes anNiE enters. She is a thin, slovenly, worn- 
out looking woman of about forty with a drawn, pasty face. 
Her habitual expression is one of a dulled irritation. She talks 
in a high pitched, sing-song whine. She wears a faded ging- 
ham dress and a torn sunbonnet). 

ANNIE. (comes over to her father but warily keeps out of 
range of his stick. He doesn’t answer or appear to see her) 
Paw! Paw! You ain’t fergittin’ what the doctor told you 
when he was here last, be you? He said you was to keep still 
and not go a-walkin’ round. Come on back to the house, Paw. 
It’s gittin’ near supper time and you got to take your medicine 
b’fore it, like he says. 

BENTLEY. (his eyes fixed in front of him) “The punish- 
ment of thine iniquity is accomplished, O daughter of Zion: he 
will visit thine iniquity, O daughter of Edom; he will discover 
thy sins.” 

ANNIE. (waiting resignedly until he has finished—wearily) 
You better take watch on your health, Paw, and not be sneakin’ 
up to this barn no more. Lord sakes, soon ’s ever my back is 
turned you goes sneakin’ off agen. It’s enough to drive a body 
outa their right mind. 

BENTLEY. “Behold, everyone that useth proverbs shall use 
this proverb against thee, saying, As is the mother, so is her 
daughter!’ (He cackles to himself) So is her daughter! 

ANNIE. (her face flushing with anger) And if I am, I’m 
glad I take after her and not you, y’old wizard! (Scornfully) 
A fine one you be to be shoutin’ Scripture in a body’s ears all the 
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live-long day—you that druv Maw to her death with your naggin’, 
and pinchin’, and miser stinginess. If you’ve a mind to pray, 
it’s down in the medder you ought to go, and kneel down by 
her grave, and ask God to forgive you for the meanness you 
done to her all her life. 

BENTLEY. (mumbling) “As is the mother, so is her 
daughter.” 

ANNIE. (enraged by the repetition of this quotation) You 
quotin’ Scripture! Why, Maw wasn’t cold in the earth b’fore 
you was down in the port courtin’ agen—courtin’ that harlot 
that was the talk o’ the whole town. And then you disgraces 
yourself and me by marryin’ her—her—and bringin’ her back 
home with you; and me still goin’ every day to put flowers on 
Maw’s grave that you'd fergotten. (She glares at him vindic- 
tively, pausing for breath) And between you you'd have druv 
me into the grave like you done Maw if I hadn’t married Pat 
Sweeney so’s I could git away and live in peace. Then you took 
on so high and mighty ’cause he was a Cath’lic—you gittin’ re- 
ligion all of a moment just for spite on me ’cause I’d left—and 
b’cause she egged you on against me; you sayin’ it was a sin 
to marry a Papist, after not bein’ at Sunday meetin’ yourself 
for more’n twenty years! 

BENTLEY. (loudly) “He will visit thine iniquit 

ANNIE. (interrupting) And the carryin’s-on you had the 
six years at home after I’d left you—the shame of the whole 
county! Your wife, indeed, with a child she claimed was yourn, 
and her goin’ with this farmer and that, and even men off the 
ships in the port, and you blind to it! And then when she 
got sick of you and ran away—only to meet her end at the 
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hands of God a year after—she leaves you alone with that 
—your son, Luke, she called him—and him only five years old! 

BENTLEY. (babbling) Luke? Luke? 

ANNIE. (tauntingly) Yes, Luke! “As is the mother, so is 
her son’”—that’s what you ought to preach ’stead of puttin’ 
curses on me. You was glad enough to git me back home agen, 
and Pat with me, to tend the place, and help bring up that 
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brat of hers. (Jealously) You was fond enough of him all 
them years—and how did he pay you back? Stole your money 
and ran off and left you just when he was sixteen and old enough 
to help. Told you to your face he’d stolen and was leavin’. 
He only laughed when you was took crazy and cursed him; and 
he only laughed harder when you hung up that silly rope there. 
(She points) and told him to hang himself on it when he ever 
came home agen. 

BENTLEY. (mumbling) You'll see, then. You'll see! 

ANNIE. (wearily—her face becoming dull and emotionless 
again) I s’pose I’m a bigger fool than you be to argy with a 
half-witted body. But I tell you agen that Luke of yours ain’t 
comin’ back; and if he does he ain’t the kind to hang himself, 
more’s the pity. He’s like her. He’d hang you more likely if 
he s’pected you had any money. So you might ’s well take down 
that ugly rope you've had tied there since he run off. He’s 
probably dead anyway by this. 

BENTLEY. (frightened) No! No! | 

ANNIE. Them as bad as him comes to a sudden end. (Irri- 
tably) Land sakes, Paw, here I am argyin’ with your lunatic 
notions and supper not ready. Come on and git your medicine. 
You can see no one ain’t touched your old rope. Come on! 
You can sit ’n’ read your Bible. (He makes no movement. She 
comes closer to him and peers into his face—uncertainly) Don’t 
you hear me? I do hope you ain’t off in one of your fits when 
you don’t know nobody. D’you know who’s talkin’? This is 
Annie—your Annie, Paw. 

BENTLEY. (bursting into senile rage) Noneo’ mine! Spawn 
o the Pit! (With a quick movement he hits her viciously over 
the arm with his stick. She gives a cry of pain and backs away 
from him, holding her arm). 

ANNIE. (weeping angrily) That’s what I git for tryin’ to 
be kind to you, you ugly old devil! (The sound of a man’s foot- 
steps is heard from outside, and SWEENEY enters. He is a stocky, 
muscular, sandy-haired Irishman dressed in patched corduroy 
trousers shoved down into high laced boots, and a blue flannel 
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shirt. The bony face of his bullet head has a pressed-in appear- 
ance except for his heavy jaw, which sticks out pugnaciously. 
There is an expression of mean cunning and cupidity about his 
mouth and his small, round, blue eyes. He has evidently been 
drinking and his face is flushed and set in an angry scowl). 

SWEENEY. Have ye no supper at all made, ye lazy slut? 
(Seeing that she has been crying) What’re you blubberin’ 
about? 

ANNIE. It’s all his fault. I was tryin’ to git him home but 
he’s that set I couldn’t budge him; and he hit me on the arm 
with his cane when I went near him. 

SWEENEY. He did, did he? I’ll soon learn him better. (He 
advances toward BENTLEY threateningly). 

ANNIE. (grasping his arm) Don’t touch him, Pat. He’s in 
one of his fits and you might kill him. 

SWEENEY. An’ good riddance! 

BENTLEY. (hissing) Papist. (Chants) “Pour out thy 
fury upon the heathen that knows thee not, and upon the 
families that call not on thy name: for they have eaten up 
Jacob, and devoured him, and consumed him, and made his 
habitation desolate.” 

SWEENEY. (instinctively crosses himself—then scornfully) 
Spit curses on me till ye choke. It’s not likely the Lord God’ll 
be listenin’ to a wicked auld sinner the like of you. (To annir) 
What’s got into him to be roamin’ up here? When I left for the 
town he looked too weak to lift a foot. 

ANNIE. Oh, it’s the same crazy notion he’s had ever since 
Luke left. He wanted to make sure the rope was still here. 

BENTLEY. (pointing to the rope with his stick) He-he! 
Luke’ll come back. Then you'll see. You'll see! 

SWEENEY. (nervously) Stop that mad cacklin’ for the love 
of heaven! (With a forced laugh) It’s great laughter I should 
be havin’ at you, mad as you are, for thinkin’ that thief of a 
son of yours would come back to hang himself on account of 
your curses. It’s five years he’s been gone, and not a sight of 
him; an’ you cursin’ an’ callin’ down the wrath o’ God on him 
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by day an’ by night. That shows you what God thinks of your 
curses—an’ Him deaf to you! 

ANNIE. It’s no use talkin’ to him, Pat. 

SWEENEY. I’ve small doubt but that Luke is hung long since 
—by the police. He’s come to no good end, that lad. (His 
eyes on the rope) I'll be pullin’ that thing down, so I will; 
an’ the auld loon’ll stay in the house, where he belongs, 
then, maybe. (He reaches up for the rope as if to try and yank 
it down. BENTLEY waves his stick frantically in the air, and 
groans with rage). 

ANNIE. (frightened) Leave it alone, Pat. Look at him. 
He’s liable to hurt himself. Leave his rope be. It don’t do 
no harm. 

SWEENEY. (reluctantly moves away) It looks ugly hangin’ 
there open like a mouth. (The old man sinks back into a re- 
lieved immobility. swrENEY speaks to his wife in a low tone) 
Where’s the child? Get her to take him out o’ this. I want a 
word with you he'll not be hearin’. (She goes to the door and 
calls out): Ma-ry! Ma-ry! (4 faint, answering cry is heard 
and a moment later mary rushes breathlessly into the barn. 
SWEENEY grabs her roughly by the arm. She shrinks away, look- 
ing at him with terrified eyes) You're to take your grand- 
father back to the house—an’ see to it he stays there. 

ANNIE. And give him his medicine. 

SWEENEY. (as the child continues to stare at him silently with 
eyes stupid from fear, he shakes her impatiently) D’you hear 
me, now? (To his wife) It’s soft-minded she is, like I’ve 
always told you, an’ stupid; and you’re not too firm in the head 
yourself at times, God help you! An’ look at him! It’s the 
curse is in the wits of your family, not mine. 

ANNIE. You've been drinkin’ in town or you wouldn't talk 
that way. 

MARY. (whining) Maw! I’m skeered! 

SWEENEY. (lets go of her arm and approaches BENTLEY) 
Get up out o’ this, ye auld loon, an’ go with Mary. She'll take 
you to the house. (sEeNnTLEY tries to hit him with the cane) 
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Oho, ye would, would ye? (He wrests the cane from the old 
man’s hands) Bad cess to ye, you’re the treach’rous one! Get 
up, now! (He jerks the old man to his feet) Here, Mary, 
take his hand. Quick now! (She does so tremblingly) Lead 
him to the house. 

ANNIE. Go on, Paw. I'll come and git your supper in a 
minute. 

BENTLEY. (stands stubbornly and begins to intone) “O 
Lord, thou hast seen my wrong; judge thou my cause. Thou 
hast seen all their vengeance and all their imaginations against 
me——” 

SWEENEY. (pushing him toward the door. BENTLEY tries to 
resist. MARY pulls at his hand in a sudden fit of impish glee, 
and laughs shrilly) Get on now an’ stop your cursin’. 

BENTLEY. “Render unto them a recompense, O Lord, ac- 
cording to the work of their hands.” 

SWEENEY. Shut your loud quackin’! MHere’s your cane. (He 
gives it to the old man as they come to the doorway and quickly 
steps back out of reach) An’ mind you don’t touch the child 
with it or I’ll beat you to a jelly, old as ye are. 

BENTLEY. (resisting MarRy’s efforts to pull him out, stands 
shaking his stick at swEENEY and his wife) ‘Give them sorrow 
of heart, thy curse unto them. Persecute and destroy them in 
anger from under the heavens of the Lord.” 

MARY. (tugging at his hand and bursting again into shrill 
laughter) Come on, gran’paw. (He allows himself to be led 
off, right). 

SWEENEY. (making the sign of the cross furtively—with a 
sigh of relief) He’s gone, thank God! What a snake’s tongue 
he has in him! (He sits down on the bench to the left of 
table) Come here, Annie, till I speak to you. (She sits down 
on the bench in front of table. swrENry winks mysteriously) 
Well, I saw him, sure enough. 

ANNIE. (stupidly) Who? 

SWEENEY. (sharply) Who? Who but Dick Waller, the 
lawyer, that I went to see. (Lowering his voice) An’ I found 
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out what we was wishin’ to know. (With alaugh) Ye said I’'d 
been drinkin’—which is true; but ’twas all in the plan I’d made. 
I’ve a head for strong drink, as ye know, but he hasn’t. (He 
winks cunningly) An’ the whisky loosened his tongue till he’d 
told all he knew. 

ANNIE. He told you—about Paw’s will? 

SWEENEY. He did. (Disappointedly) But for all the good 
it does us we might as well be no wiser than we was before. 
(He broods for a moment in silence—then hits the table furi- 
ously with his fist) God’s curse on the auld miser! 

ANNIE. What did he tell you? 

SWEENEY. Not much at the first. He’s a cute one, an’ he’d 
be askin’ a fee to tell you your own name, if he could get it. 
His practice is all dribbled away from him lately on account 
of the drink. So I let on I was only payin’ a friendly call, 
havin’ known him for years. Then I asked him out to have a 
drop o’ drink, knowin’ his weakness; an’ we had rashers of 
them, an’ I payin’ for it. Then I come out with it straight and 
asked him about the will—because the auld man was crazy an’ 
on his last legs, I told him, an’ he was the lawyer made out the 
will when Luke was gone. So he winked at me an’ grinned— 
he was drunk by this—an’ said: “It’s no use, Pat. He left the 
farm to the boy.” ‘To hell with the farm,” I spoke back. “It’s 
mortgaged to the teeth; but how about the money?” “The 
money?” an’ he looks at me in surprise, “What money?” “The 
cash he has,” I says. “You’re crazy,’ he says. “There wasn’t 
any cash—only the farm.” ‘‘D’you mean to say he made no 
mention of money in his will?” I asked. You could have 
knocked me down with a feather. “He did not—on my 
oath,” he says. (swEENrEy leans over to his wife—indignantly) 
Now what d’you make o’ that? ‘The auld divil! 

ANNIE. Maybe Waller was lyin’. 

SWEENEY. He was not. I could tell by his face. He was 
surprised to hear me talkin’ of money. 

ANNIE. But the thousand dollars Paw got for the mortgage 
just before that woman ran away 
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swEENEY. An’ that I’ve been slavin’ me hands off to pay 
the in’trist on! 

ANNIE. What could he have done with that? He ain’t spent 
it. It was in twenty dollar gold pieces he got it, I remember 
Mr. Keller of the bank tellin’ me once. 

SWEENEY. Divil a penny he’s spent. Ye know as well as I 
do if it wasn’t for my hammerin’, an’ sawin’, an’ nailin’, he'd 
be in the poor house this minute—or the mad house, more likely. 

ANNIE. D’you suppose that harlot ran off with it? 

SWEENEY. I do not; I know better—an’ so do you. D’you 
not remember the letter she wrote tellin’ him he could support 
Luke on the money he’d got on the mortgage she’d signed with 
him; for he’d made the farm over to her when he married her. 
An’ where d’you suppose Luke got the hundred dollars he 
stole? The auld loon must have had cash with him then, an’ 
it’s only five years back. 

ANNIE. He’s got it hid some place in the house most likely. 

SWEENEY. Maybe you're right. Ill dig in the cellar this 
night when he’s sleepin’. He used to be down there a lot 
recitin’ Scripture in his fits. 

ANNIE. What else did Waller say? 

SWEENEY. Nothin’ much; except that we should put notices 
in the papers for Luke, an’ if he didn’t come back by sivin years 
from when he’d left—two years from now, that’d be—the courts 
would say he was dead an’ give us the farm. Divil a lot of use 
it is to us now with no money to fix it up; an’ himself ruinin’ 
it years ago by sellin’ everything to buy that slut new clothes. | 

ANNIE. Don’t folks break wills like his’n in the courts? 

SWEENEY. Waller said twas no use. The auld divil was 
plain in his full senses when he made it; an’ the courts cost 
money. 

ANNIE. (resignedly) There ain’t nothin’ we can do then. 

SWEENEY. No—except wait an’ pray that young thief is dead 
an’ won’t come back; an’ try an’ find where it is the auld man 
has the gold hid, if he has it yet. I’d take him by the neck an’ 
choke him till he told it, if he wasn’t your father. (He takes a 
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full quart flask of whisky from the pocket of his coat and has a 
big drink) Aahh! If we’d on’y the thousand we’d stock the 
farm good an’ I’d give up this dog’s game (He indicates the car- 
pentry outfit scornfully) an’ we’d both work hard with a man 
or two to help, an’ in a few years we'd be rich; for ’twas always 
a payin’ place in the auld days. 

ANNIE. Yes, yes, it was always a good farm then. 

SWEENEY. He'll not last long in his senses, the doctor told 
me. His next attack will be very soon an’ after it he'll be a 
real lunatic with no legal claims to anythin’. If we on’y had the 
money: *Twould be the divil an’ all if the auld fool should 
forget where he put it, an’ him takin’ leave of his senses alto- 
gether. (He takes another nip at the bottle and puts it back 
in his pocket—with a sigh) Ah, well, I'll save what I can an’ 
at the end of two years, with good luck in the trade, maybe we'll 
have enough. (They are both startled by the heavy footfalls 
of someone approaching outside. A shrill burst of Mary’s 
laughter can be heard and the deep voice of a man talking to 
her). 

SWEENEY. (uneasily) It’s Mary; but who could that be with her? 
It’s not himself. (As he finishes speaking LuKE appears in the 
doorway, holding the dancing Mary by the hand. He is a tall, 
strapping young fellow about twenty-one with a coarse-featured, 
rather handsome face bronzed by the sun. What his face lacks 





in intelligence is partly forgiven for his good-natured, half- 
foolish grin, his hearty laugh, his curly dark hair, a certain 
devil-may-care recklessness and irresponsible youth in voice and 
gesture. But his mouth is weak and characterless; his brown 
eyes are large but shifty and acquisitive. He wears a dark blue 
jersey, patched blue pants, rough sailor shoes, and a gray cap. 
He advances into the stable with a mocking smile on his lips until 
he stands directly under the rope. The man and woman stare 
at him in petrified amagement). 

ANNIE.— Luke! 

SWEENEY. (crossing himself) Glory be to God—it’s him! 

MARY. (hopping up and down wildly) It’s Uncle Luke, 
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Uncle Luke, Uncle Luke! (She runs to her mother, who pushes 
her away angrily). 

LUKE. (regarding them both with an amused grin) Sure, it’s 
Luke—back after five years of bummin’ round the rotten old 
earth in ships and things. Paid off a week ago—had a bust- 
up—and then took a notion to come out here—bummed my way 
—and here I am. And you're both of you tickled to death to see 
me, ain’t yuh?—like hell! (He laughs and walks over to ANNIE) 
Don’t yuh even want to shake flippers with your dear, long-lost 
brother, Annie? I remember you and me used to git on so fine 
together—like hell! 

ANNIE. (giving him a venomous look of hatred) Keep your 
hands to yourself. 

LUKE. (grinning) You ain’t changed, that’s sure—on’y 
yuh’re homlier’n ever. (He turns to the scowling swEENEY) 
How about you, brother Pat? 

SWEENEY. I’d not lower myself to take the hand of a 

LUKE. (with a threat in his voice) Easy goes with that 
talk! I’m not so soft to lick as I was when I was a kid; and 
don’t forget it. 

ANNIE. (To mary, who is playing catch with a silver dollar 
which she has had clutched in her hand—sharply) Mary! 
What have you got there? Where did you get it? Bring it 
here to me this minute! (mary presses the dollar to her breast 
and remains standing by the doorway in stubborn silence). 

LUKE. Aw, let her alone! What’s bitin’ yuh? That’s on’y 
a silver dollar I give her when I met her in front of the house. 
She told me you was up here; and I give her that as a present 
to buy candy with. I got it in Frisco—cart-wheels, they call 
‘em. There ain’t none of them in these parts I ever seen, so I 
brung it along on the voyage. 

ANNIE. (angrily) I don’t know or care where you got it— 
but I know you ain’t come by it honest. Mary! Give that back 
to him this instant! (As the child hesitates, she stamps her 
foot furiously) D’you hear me? (mary starts to cry softly, but 
comes to LUKE and hands him the dollar). 
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LUKE. (taking it—with a look of disgust at his half-sister) 
I was right when I said you ain’t changed, Annie. You're as 
stinkin’ mean as ever. (J'o mary, consolingly) Quit bawlin’, 
kid. You ’n’ me’ll go out on the edge of the cliff here and chuck 
some stones in the ocean same’s we useter, remember? (MaRyY’s 
tears immediately cease. She looks up at him with shining eyes, 
and claps her hands). 

MARY. (pointing to the dollar he has in his hand) Throw 

that! It’s flat ’n’ itll skip. 
_ LUKE. (with a grin) That’s the talk, kid. That’s all it’s 
good for—to throw away; not buryin’ it like your miser folks’d 
tell you. Here! You take it and chuck it away. It’s yourn. 
(He gives her the dollar and she hops to the doorway. He 
turns to pat with a grin) I’m learnin’ your kid to be a sport, 
Tight-Wad. I hope you ain’t got no objections. 

MARY. (impatiently) Come on, Uncle Luke. Watch me 
throw it. 

LUKE. Awright. (To par) I'll step outside a second and 
give you two a chanct to git all the dirty things yuh’re thinkin’ 
about me off your chest. (Threateningly) And then I’m go- 
in’ ter come and talk turkey to you, see? I didn’t come back here 
for fun, and the sooner you gets that in your beans, the better. 

MARY. Come on and watch me! 

LUKE. Aw right, I’m comin’. (He walks out and stands, 
leaning his back against the doorway, left. Mary is about six 
feet beyond him on the other side of the road. She is leaning 
down, peering over the edge of the cliff and laughing eacitedly). 

Mary. Can I throw it now? Can I? 

LUKE. Don’t git too near the edge, kid. The water’s deep 
down there, and you’d be a drowned rat if you slipped. (She 
shrinks back a step) You chuck it when I say three. Ready 
now. (She draws back her arm) One! Two! Three! (She 
throws the dollar away and bends down to see it hit the water). 

MARY. (clapping her hands and laughing) I seen it! I 
seen it! I seen it splash! It’s deep down now, ain’t it? 

LUKE. Yuh betcher it is! Now watch how far I kin chuck 
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rocks. (He picks up a couple and goes to where she is stand- 
ing. During the following conversation between SWEENEY and 
his wife he continues to play this way with Mary. Their voices 
can be heard but the words are indistinguishable). 

SWEENEY. (glancing apprehensively toward the door—with 
a great sigh). Speak of the divil an’ here he is! (furiously) 
Flingin’ away dollars, the dirty thief, an’ us without 

ANNIE. (interrupting him) Did you hear what he said? A 
thief like him ain’t come back for no good. (Lowering her 
voice) D’you s’pose he knows about the farm bein’ left to 
him? 

SWEENEY. (uneasily) How could he? An’ yet—I dunno— 
(With sudden decision) You'd best lave him to me to watch 
out for. It’s small sense you have to hide your hate from him. 
You’re as looney as the rist of your breed. An’ he needs to 
be blarneyed round to fool him an’ find out what he’s wantin’. 
I’ll pritind to make friends with him, God roast his soul! An’ 
do you run to the house an’ break the news to the auld man; 
for if he seen him suddin its likely the little wits he has left 
would leave him; an’ the thief could take the farm from us to- 





morrow if himself turned a lunatic. 

ANNIE. (getting up) I'll tell him a little at a time till he 
knows. 

SWEENEY. Be careful, now, or we'll lose the farm this night. 
(She starts towards the doorway. SWEENEY speaks suddenly in 
a strange, awed voice) Did you see Luke when he first came 
in to us? He stood there with the noose of the rope almost 
touchin’ his head. I was almost wishin’ (He hesitates). 

ANNIE. (viciously) I was wishin’ it was round his neck 





chokin’ him, that’s what I was—hangin’ him just as Paw says. 

SWEENEY. Ssshh! He might hear ye. Go along,now. He's 
comin’ back. 

MARY. (pulling at LUKE’s arm as he comes back to the door- 
way) Lemme throw ‘nother! Lemme throw ‘nother! 

LUKE. (enters just as ANNIE is going out and stops her) Go- 
in’ to the house? Do we get any supper? I’m hungry. 
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ANNIE. (glaring at him but restraining her rage) Yes. 

LUKE. (jovially) Good work! And tell the old man I’m 
here and I’ll see him in a while. He’ll be glad to see me, too— 
like hell! (He comes forward. Annie goes off, right). 

MARY. (in an angry whine, tugging at his hand) Lemme 
throw ’nother. Lemme 

LUKE. (shaking her away) 'There’s lots of rocks, kid. 
Throw them. Dollars ain’t so plentiful. 

MARY. (screaming) No! No! I don’ wanter throw rocks. 





Lemme throw ‘nother o’ them. 

SWEENEY. (severely) Let your uncle in peace, ye brat! 
(She commences to cry) Run help your mother now or I'll 
give ye a good hidin’. (mary runs out of the door, whimpering. 
paT turns to LUKE and holds out his hand). 

LUKE. (looking at it in amazement) Ahoy, there! What’s 
this? 

SWEENEY. (with an ingratiating smile) Let’s let by-gones 
be by-gones. I’m harborin’ no grudge agen you these past 
years. Ye was only a lad when ye ran away an’ not to be 
blamed for it. I’d have taken your hand a while back, an’ glad 
to, but for her bein’ with us. She has the divil’s own tongue, 
as ye know, an’ she can’t forget the rowin’ you an’ her used to 
be havin’. 

LUKE. (still looking at sweENEY’s hand) So that’s how the 
wind blows! (With a grin) Well, I'll take a chanct. (They 
shake hands and sit down by the table, swEENEY on the front 
bench and LuKE on the left one). 

SWEENEY. (pulls the bottle from his coat pocket—with a 
wink) Will ye have a taste? It’s real stuff. 

LUKE. Yuh betcher I will! (He takes a big gulp and hands 
the bottle back). 

SWEENEY. (after taking a drink himself, puts bottle on table) 
I wasn’t wishin’ herself to see it or I’d have asked ye sooner. 
(There is a pause, during which each measures the other with 
his eyes). 

LUKE. Say, how’s the old man now? 
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SWEENEY. (cautiously) Oh, the same as ivir—older an’ 
uglier, maybe. 

LUKE. I thought he might be in the bug-house by this time. 

SWEENEY. (hastily) Indeed not; he’s foxy to pritind he’s 
looney but he’s his wits with him all the time. 

LUKE. (insinuatingly) Is he as stingy with his coin as he 
used to be? 

SwEENEY. If he owned the ocean he wouldn’t give a fish a 
drink; but I doubt if he’s any money left at all. Your mother 
got rid of it all, I’m thinkin’. (LuKE smiles a superior, know- 
ing smile) He has on’y the farm, an’ that mortgaged. I’ve 
been payin’ the in’trist an’ supportin’ himself an’ his doctor’s 
bills by the carpentryin’ these five years past. 

LUKE. (with a grin) Huh! Yuh’re slow. Yuh oughter- 
get wise to yourself. 

SWEENEY. (inquisitively) What d’ye mean by that? 

LUKE. (aggravatingly) Aw, nothin’. (He turns around 
and his eyes fix themselves on the rope) What the hell 
(He is suddenly convulsed with laughter and slaps his thigh) 
Hahaha! If that don’t beat the Dutch! The old nut! 

SWEENEY. What? 

LUKE. That rope. Say, has he had that hangin’ there ever 
since I skipped? 

SWEENEY (smiling) Sure; an’ he thinks you'll be comin’ 
home to hang yourself. 

LUKE. Hahaha! Not this chicken! And you say he ain’t 
crazy! Gee, that’s too good to keep. I got to have a drink on 
that. (swEENEY pushes the bottle toward him. He raises it 
toward the rope) MHere’s how, old chum! (He drinks. 
SWEENEY does likewise) Say, I’d a’most forgotten about that. 
Remember how hot he was that day when he hung that rope up 
and cussed me for pinchin’ the hundred? He was standin’ there 
shakin’ his stick at me, and I was laughin’ ’cause he looked so 
funny with the spit dribblin’ outa his mouth like he was a mad 
dog. And when I turned round and beat it he shouted after 
me: “Remember, when you come home again there’s a rope 
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waitin’ for yuh to hang yourself on, yuh bastard!” (He spits 
contemptuously) What a swell chanct. (His manner changes 
and he frowns) The old slave driver! That’s a hell of a fine old 
man for a guy to have! 

SWEENEY. (pushing the bottle toward him) ‘Take a sup an’ 
forgit it. *“Twas a long time past. 

LUKE. But the rope’s there yet, ain’t it? And he keeps it 
there. (He takes a large swallow. swzeney also drinks) But 
Pll git back at him aw right, yuh wait ’n’ see. I'll git every cent 
he’s got this time. 

SWEENEY. (slyly) If he has a cent. I’m not wishful to dis- 
courage ye, but (He shakes his head doubtfully, at the 
same time fixing LUKE with a keen glance out of the corner of 
his eye). 

LUKE. (with a cunning wink) Aw, he’s got it aw right. 
You watch me! (He is beginning to show the effects of the 
drink he has had. He pulls out tobacco and a paper and rolls a 





cigarette and lights it. As he puffs he continues boastfully) 
You country jays oughter wake up and see what’s goin’ on. 
Look at me. I was green as grass when I left here, but bum- 
min’ round the world, and bein’ in cities, and meetin’ all kinds, 
and keepin’ your two eyes open—that’s what'll learn yuh a cute 
trick or two. 

SWEENEY. No doubt but you're right. Us country folks is 
stupid in most ways. We’ve no chance to learn the things a 
travelin’ lad like you’d be knowin’. 

LUKE. (complacenily) Well, you watch me and I'll learn 
yuh. (He snickers) So yuh think the old man’s flat broke, 
do yuh? 

SWEENEY. I do so. 

LUKE. Then yuh’re simple; that’s what—simple! You’re 
lettin’ him kid yuh. 

swEENEY. If he has any, it’s well hid, I know that. He’s a 
sly old bird. 

LUKE. And I’m a slyer bird. D’yuh hear that? I e’n beat 
his game any time. You watch me! (He reaches out his hand 
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for the bottle. They both drink again. swrErNry begins to 
show signs of getting drunk. He hiccoughs every now and then 
and his voice grows uncertain and husky). . 

SWEENEY. It’d be a crafty one who'd find where he’d hidden 
it, sure enough. 

LUKE. You watch me! I'll find it. I betcher anything yuh 
like I find it. You watch me! Just wait till he’s asleep and 
I'll show yuh—ternight. (There is a noise of shuffling foot- 
steps outside and ANNIE’s whining voice raised in angry protest). 

SWEENEY. Ssshh! It’s himself comin’ now. (LUKE rises to 
his feet and stands, waiting in a defensive attitude, a surly ea- 
pression on his face. A moment later BENTLEY appears in the 
doorway, followed by anniz. He leans against the wall, in an 
extraordinary state of excitement, shaking all over, gasping for 
breath, his eyes devouring LuKE from head to foot). 

ANNIE. I couldn’t do nothin’ with him. When I told him 
he’d come back there was no holdin’ him. He was a’most froth- 
in’ at the mouth till I let him out. (Whiningly) You got to 
see after him, Pat, if you want any supper. I can’t 

SWEENEY. Shut your mouth! We'll look after him. 

ANNIE. See that you do. I’m going back. (She goes off, 
right. LuKE and his father stand looking at each other. The 
surly expression disappears from LuKE’s face, which gradually 
expands in a broad grin). 

LUKE. (jovially) Hello, old sport! I s’pose yuh’re tickled 
to pieces to see me—like hell! (The old man stutters and stam- 





mers incoherently as if the very intensity of his desire for speech 
had paralyzed all power of articulation. .LuKm turns to Pat) 
I see he ain’t lost the old stick. Many a crack on the nut I used 
to get with that. 

BENTLEY. (suddenly finding his voice—and chants) “Bring 
forth the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet: And bring hither the fatted calf, 
and kill it; and let us eat, and be merry: For this my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” (He ends 
up with a convulsive sob). 
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LUKE. (disapprovingly) Yuh’re still spoutin’ the rotten old 
Word o’ God same’s ever, eh? Say, give us a rest on that stuff, 
will yuh? Come on and shake hands like a good sport. (He 
holds out his hand. The old man totters over to him, stretching 
out a trembling hand. Luke seizes it and pumps it up and down) 
That’s the boy! 

SWEENEY. (genuinely amazed) Look at that, would ye—the 
two faced auld liar. (BENTLEY passes his trembling hand all 
over LUKE, feeling of his arms, his chest, his back. An expres- 
sion of overwhelming joy suffuses his worn features). 

LUKE. (grinning at swEENEY) Say, watch this. (With 
tolerant good-humor) On the level I b’lieve the old boy’s glad 
to see me at that. He looks like he was tryin’ to grin; and I 
never seen him grin in my life, I c’n remember. (As BENTLEY 
attempts to feel of his face) Hey, cut it out! (He pushes his 
hand away, but not roughly). I’m all here, yuh needn’t worry. 
Yuh needn’t be scared I’m a ghost. Come on and sit down be- 
fore yuh fall down. Yuh ain’t got your sea-legs workin’ right. 
(He guides the old man to the bench at left of table) Squat 
here for a spell and git your wind. (sentTLEy sinks down on the 
bench. uvuKxeE reaches for the bottle) Have a drink to my 
makin’ port. It'll buck yuh up. 

SWEENEY. (alarmed) Be careful, Luke. It might likely 
end him. 

LUKE. (holds the bottle up to the old man’s mouth, support- 
ing his head with the other hand. BENTLEY gulps, the whisky 
drips over his chin, and he goes into a fit of convulsive cough- 
ing. LUKE laughs). Hahaha! Went down the wrong way, 
did it? Il show yuh the way to do it. (He drinks) There 
yuh are—smooth as silk. (He hands the bottle to swnmNnry, who 
drinks and puts it back on the table). 

SWEENEY. He must be glad to see ye or he’d not drink. ’Tis 
dead against it he’s been these five years past. (Shaking his 
head) An’ him cursin’ you day an’ night! I can’t put head 
or tail to it. Look out he ain’t meanin’ some bad to ye under- 
neath. He’s crafty at pritindin’. 
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LUKE. (as the old man makes signs to him with his hand) 
What’s he after now? He’s lettin’ on he’s lost his voice again. 
What d’yuh want? (BENTLEY points with his stick to the rope. 
His lips move convulsively as he makes a tremendous effort to 
utter words). 

BENTLEY. (mumbling incoherently) Luke—Luke—rope— 
Luke—hang. 

SWEENEY. (appalled) ‘There ye are! What did I tell you? 
It’s to see you hang yourself he’s wishin’, the auld fiend! 

BENTLEY. (nodding) Yes—Luke—hang. 

LUKE. (taking it as a joke—with a loud guffaw) Hahaha! 
If that don’t beat the Dutch! The old nanny-goat! Aw right, 
old sport. Anything to oblige. Hahaha! (He takes the chair 
from left and places it under the rope. The old man watches 
him with eager eyes and seems to be trying to smile. LUKE 
stands on the chair). 

SWEENEY. Have a care, now! I’d not be foolin’ with it in 
your place. 

LUKE. All out for the big hangin’ of Luke Bentley by hisself. 
(He puts the noose about his neck with an air of drunken bravado 
and grins at his father. The latter makes violent motions for 
him to go on) Look at him, Pat! By God, he’s in a hurry! 
Hahaha! Well, old sport, here goes nothin’, (He makes a 
movement as if he were going to jump and kick the chair from 
under him). 

SWEENEY. (half starts to his feet—horrified) Luke! Are 
ye gone mad? 

LUKE. (stands staring at his father, who is still making ges- 
tures for him to jump. A scowl slowly replaces his good-natured 
grin) D’yuh really mean it—that yuh want to see me hangin’ 
myself? (BENTLEY nods vigorously in the affirmative. LUKE 
glares at him for a moment in silence) Well, I’ll be damned! 
(To pat) An’ I thought he was only kiddin’. (He removes 
the rope gingerly from his neck. The old man stamps his foot 
and gesticulates wildly, groaning with disappointment. LUKE 
jumps to the floor and looks at his father for a second. Then 
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his face grows white with a vicious fury) Ill fix your hash, 
you stinkin’ old murderer. (He grabs the chair by its back and 
swings it over his head as if he were going to crush BENTLEY’S 
skull with it. The old man cowers on the bench in abject terror). 

SWEENEY. (jumping to his feet with a cry of alarm) Luke! 
For the love of God! (Luxe hesitates; then hurls the chair in 
back of him under the loft, and stands menacingly in front of 
his father, his hands on his hips). 

LUKE. (Grabbing BENTLEY’s shoulder and shaking him— 
hoarsely) You wanted to see me hangin’ there in real earnest, 
didn’t yuh? You'd hang me yourself if yuh could, wouldn’t 
yuh? And you my own father! Yuh damned son of a gun! 
Yuh would, would yuh? I’d smash your brains out for a nickel! 
(He shakes the old man more and more furiously). 

SWEENEY. Luke! Look out! You'll be killin’ him next. 

LUKE. (giving his father one more shake, which sends him 
sprawling on the floor) Git outa here! Git outa this b’fore I 
kill yuh dead! (swreEnry rushes over and picks the terrified old 
man up) ‘Take him outa here, Pat! (His voice rises to a 
threatening roar) 'Take him outa here or I’ll break every bone 
in his body! (He raises his clenched fists over his head in a 
frenzy of rage). 

swEENEY. Ssshh! Don’t be roarin’! I’ve got him. (He 
steers the whimpering, hysterical BENTLEY to the doorway). 
Come out o’ this, now. Get down to the house! Hurry now! 
Ye’ve made enough trouble for one night. (They disappear off 
right. LUKE flings himself on a bench, breathing heavily. He 
picks up the bottle and takes a long swallow. swEENEY re- 
enters from rear. He comes over and sits down in his old place) 
Thank God he’s off down to the house, scurryin’ like a frightened 
hare as if he’d never a kink in his legs in his life. He was moan- 
in’ out loud so you could hear him a long ways. (With a sigh) 
It’s a murd’rous auld loon he is, sure enough. 

LUKE. (thickly) The damned son of a gun! 

SWEENEY. I thought you'd be killin’ him that time with the 
chair. 
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LUKE. (violently) Serve him damn right if I done it. 

SWEENEY. An’ you laughin’ at him a moment sooner! I 
thought ’twas jokin’ ye was. 

LUKE. (sullenly) So I was kiddin’; but I thought he was 
trying to kid me, too. And then I seen by the way he acted he 
really meant it. (Banging the table with his fist) Ain’t that 
a hell of a fine old man for yuh! 

SWEENEY. He’s a mean auld swine. 

LUKE. He meant it aw right, too. Yuh shoulda seen him 
lookin’ at me. (With sudden lugubriousness) Ain’t he a 
hell of a nice old man for a guy to have? Ain’t he? 

SWEENEY. (soothingly) Hush! It’s all over now. Don’t 
be thinkin’ about it. 

LUKE. (on the verge of drunken tears) How kin I help 
thinkin’—and him my own father? After me bummin’ and 
starvin’ round the rotten earth, and workin’ myself to death 
on ships and things—and when I come home he tries to make 
me bump off—wants to see me a corpse—my own father, too! 
Ain’t he a hell of an old man to have? The rotten son 
of a gun! 

SWEENEY. It’s past an’ done. Forgit it. (He slaps Luxe 
on the shoulder and pushes the bottle toward him) Let’s 
take a drop more. We'll be goin’ to supper soon. 

LUKE. (takes a big drink—huskily) Thanks. (He wipes 
his mouth on his sleeve with a snuffe) But I'll tell 
yuh something you can put in your pipe and smoke. It ain’t 
past and done, and it ain’t goin’ to be! (More and more ag- 
gressively) And I ain’t goin’ to ferget it, either! Yuh kin 
betcher life on that, pal. And he ain’t goin’ to ferget it—not 
if he lives a million—not by a damned sight! (With sudden 
fury). Vl fix his hash! IT git even with him, the old skunk! 
You watch me! And this very night, too! 

SWEENEY. How d’you mean? 

LUKE. You just watch me, I tell yuh! (Banging the table) 
I said I’d git even and I will git even—this same night, with 
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no long waits, either! (Frowning) Say, you don’t stand up 
for him, do yuh? 

SWEENEY. (spitting vehemently) | That’s child’s _ talk. 
There’s not a day passed I’ve not wished him in his grave. 

LUKE. (excitedly) Then we'll both git even on him—you ’n’ 
me. We’re pals, ain’t we? 

SWEENEY. Sure. 

LUKE. And yuh kin have half what we gits. That’s the kinda 
feller I am! That’s fair enough, ain’t it? 

SWEENEY. Surely. 

LUKE. I don’t want no truck with this rotten farm. You 
kin have my share of that. I ain’t made to be no damned dirt 
puncher—not me! And I ain’t goin’ to loaf round here more’n 
I got to, and when I goes this time I ain’t never comin’ back. 
Not me! Not to punch dirt and milk cows. You kin have the 
rotten farm for all of me. What I wants is cash—regular coin 
yuh kin spend—not dirt. I want to show the gang a real time, 
and then ship away to sea agen or go bummin’ agen. I want 
coin yuh kin throw away—same’s your kid chucked that dollar 
of mine overboard, remember? A real dollar, too! She’s a 
sport, aw right! 

SWEENEY. (anzious to bring him back to the subject) But 
where d’you think to find his money? 

LUKE. (confidently) Don’t yuh fret. Ill show yuh. You 
watch me! I know his hidin’ places. I useter spy on him when 
I was a kid Maw used to make me—and I seen him many 
a time at his sneakin’. (Indignantly) He used to hide stuff 
from the old lady. What d’yuh know about him—the mean 
skunk ! 

SWEENEY. ‘That was a long time back. You don’t know 

LUKE. (assertively) But I do know, see! MHe’s got two 
places. One was where I swiped the hundred. 

SWEENEY. It'll not be there, then. 

LUKE. No; but there’s the other place; and he never knew 
I was wise to that. I’d have left him clean on’y I was a kid 
and scared to pinch more. So you watch me! We'll git even 
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on him, you ’n’ me, and go halfs, and yuh kin start the rotten 
farm goin’ agen and I’ll beat it where there’s some life. 

SWEENEY. But if there’s no money in that place, what'll you 
be doin’ to find out where it is, then? 

LUKE. Then you ’n’ me ‘ull make him tell! 

SWEENEY. Oho, don’t think it! °Tis not him’d be tellin’. 

LUKE. Aw, say, you're simple! You watch me! I know a 
trick or two about makin’ people tell what they don’t wanter. 
(He picks up the chisel from the table) Yuh see this? Well, 
if he don’t answer up nice and easy we'll show him! (A 
ferocious grin settles over his face) We'll git even on him, you 
*n’ me—and he’ll tell where it’s hid. We'll just shove this into 
the stove till it’s red hot and take off his shoes and socks and 
warm the bottoms of his feet for him. (Savagely) He'll tell 
then—anything we wants him to tell. 

SWEENEY. But Annie? 

LUKE. We'll shove a rag in her mouth so’s she can’t yell. 
That’s easy. 

SWEENEY. (his head lolling drunkenly—with a cruel leer) 
"Twill serve him right to heat up his hoofs for him, the limpin’, 
auld miser !—if ye don’t hurt him too much. 

LUKE. (with a savage scowl) We won’t hurt him—more’n 
enough. (Suddenly raging) I’ll pay him back aw right! He 
won't want no more people to hang themselves when I git 
through with him. I'll fix his hash! (He sways to his feet, the 
chisel in his hand) Come on! Let’s git to work. Sooner we 
starts the sooner we’re rich. (swEENEY rises. He is steadier on 
his feet than tuKkE. At this moment Mary appears in the door- 
way). 

MARY. Maw says supper’s ready. I had mine. (She comes 
into the room and jumps up, trying to grab hold of the rope) 
Lift me, Uncle Luke. I wanter swing. 

LUKE. (severely) Don’t you dare touch that rope, d’yuh 
hear? 

MARY. (whining) I wanter swing. 
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LUKE. (with a shiver) It’s bad, kid. Yuh leave it alone, 
take it from me. 

SWEENEY. She'll get a good whalin’ if I catch her jumpin’ 
at it. 

LUKE. Come on, pal. T’hell with supper. We got work to 
do first. (They go to the doorway). 

SWEENEY. (turning back to the sulking Mary) And you stay 
here, d’you hear, ye brat, till we call ye—or I'll skin ye alive. 

LUKE. And termorrer mornin’, kid, I'll give yuh a whole 
handful of them shiny, bright things yuh chucked in the ocean 
—and yuh kin be a real sport. 

MARY. (eagerly) Gimme ’em now! Gimme ’em now, Uncle 
Luke. (As he shakes his head—whiningly) Gimme one! 
Gimme one! 

LUKE. Can't be done, kid. Termorrer. Me ’n’ your old 
man is goin’ to git even now—goin’ to make him pay for 

SWEENEY. (interrupting—harshly) Hist with your noise! 
D’you think she’s no ears? Don’t be talkin’ so much. Come on, 
now. 

LUKE. (permitting himself to be pulled out of the doorway) 
Aw right! I’m with yuh. We'll git even—you ’n’ me. The 
damned son of a gun! (They lurch off to the right). 

(mary skips to the doorway and peeps after them for a mo- 
ment. Then she comes back to the center of the floor and looks 
around her with an air of decision. She sees the chair in under 
the loft and runs over to it, pulling it back and setting it on its 
legs directly underneath the noose of the rope. She climbs and 
stands on the top of the chair and grasps the noose with both 
her upstretched hands. Then with a shriek of delight she kicks 
the chair from under her and launches herself for a swing. The 
rope seems to part where it is fixed to the beam. A dirty gray 
bag tied to the end of the rope falls to the floor with a muffled, 
metallic thud. Mary sprawls forward on her hands and knees, 
whimpering. Straggly wisps from the pile of rank hay fall 
silently to the floor in a mist of dust. Mary, discovering she is 
- unhurt, glances quickly around and sees the bag. She pushes 
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herself along the floor and, untying the string at the top, puts in 
her hand. She gives an exclamation of joy at what she feels 
and, turning the bag upside down, pours its contents in her lap. 
Giggling to herself, she gets to her feet and goes to the doorway, 
where she dumps what she has in her lap in a heap on the floor 
gust inside the barn. They lie there in a little glittering pile, 
shimmering in the faint sunset glow—fifty twenty-dollar gold 
pieces. Mary claps her hands and sings to herself: “Skip— 
skip—skip.” Then she quickly picks up four or five of them 
and runs out to the edge of the cliff. She throws them one after 
another into the ocean as fast as she can and bends over to see 
them hit the water. Against the background of horizon clouds 
still tinted with blurred crimson she hops up and down in a sort 
of grotesque dance, clapping her hands and laughing shrilly. 
After the last one is thrown she rushes back into the barn to get 
more). 

MARY. (picking up a handful—giggling ecstatically) Skip! 
Skip! Skip! (She turns and runs out to throw them as 
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THE DREAMY KID 


Scenz. Mammy Saunders’ bedroom in a house just off of 
Carmine Street, New York City. The left of the room, for- 
ward, is taken up by a heavy, old-fashioned wooden bedstead 
with a feather mattress. A gaudy red-and-yellow quilt covers 
the other bedclothes. In back of the bed, a chest of drawers 
placed against the left wall. On top of the chest, a small lamp. 
A rocking-chair stands beside the head of the bed on the right. 
In the rear wall, toward the right, a low window with ragged 
white curtains. In the right corner, a washstand with bowl 
and pitcher. Bottles of medicine, a spoon, a glass, etc., are also 
on the stand. Farther forward, a door opening on the hall and 
stairway. 

It is soon after nightfall of a day in early winter. The room 
is in shadowy half darkness, the only light being a pale glow 
that seeps through the window from the arc lamp on the nearby 
corner, and by which the objects in the room can be dimly dis- 
cerned. The vague outlines of Mammy Saunders’ figure lying 
in the bed can be seen, and her black face stands out in sharp 
contrast from the pillows that support her head. 


mammy (weakly) Ceely Ann! (With faint querulousness ) 
Light de lamp, will you? Hits mighty dark in yere. (After a 
slight pause) Ain’t you dar, Ceely Ann? (Receiving no reply 
she sighs deeply and her limbs move uneasily under the bed- 
clothes. The door is opened and shut and the stooping form of 
another colored woman appears in the semi-darkness. She goes 
to the foot of the bed sobbing softly, and stands there evidently 
making an effort to control her emotion). 

mammMy. Dat you, Ceely Ann? 

crELy. (huskily) Hit ain’t no yuther, Mammy. 
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Mammy. Light de lamp, den. I can’t see nowhars. 

CEELY. Des one second till I finds a match. (She wipes her 
eyes with her handkerchief—then goes to the chest of drawers 
and feels around on the top of it—pretending to grumble) Hit 
beat all how dem pesky little sticks done hide umse’fs. Shoo! 
Yere dey is. (She fumbles with the lamp). 

MAMMyY. (suspiciously) You ain’t been cryin,’ is you? 

CEELY. (with feigned astonishment) Cryin’? I clar’ ter 
goodness you does git de mos’ fool notions lyin’ dar. 

MAMMy. (in a tone of relief) I mos’ thought I yeard you. 

CEELY. (lighting the lamp) ’Deed you ain’t. (The two 
women are revealed by the light. MAamMMy SAUNDERS is an old, 
white-haired negress about ninety with a weazened face furrowed 
by wrinkles and withered by old age and sickness. Ceely is a 
stout woman of fifty or so with gray hair and a round fat face. 
She wears a loose-fitting gingham dress and a shawl thrown over 
her head). 

CEELY. (with attempted cheeriness) Bless yo’ soul, I ain't 
got nothin’ to cry ’bout. Yere. Lemme fix you so you'll rest 
mo’ easy. (She lifts the old woman gently and fixes the pil- 
lows) Dere. Now, ain’t you feelin’ better? 

mammy. (dully) My strenk don’ all went. I can’t lift a 
hand. 

CEELY. (hurriedly) Dat’ll all come back ter you de doctor 
tole me des now when I goes down to de door with him. 
(Glibly) He say you is de mos’ strongest ‘oman fo’ yo years 
ever he sees in de worl’; and he tell me you gwine ter be up and 
walkin’ agin fo’ de week’s out. (As she finds the old woman’s 
eyes fixed on her she turns away confusedly and abruptly 
changes the subject) Hit ain’t too wa’m in dis room, dat’s a 
fac’. 

Mammy. (shaking her head—in a half whisper) No, Ceely 
Ann. Hit ain’t no use’n you tellin’ me nothin’ but de trufe. I 
feels mighty poo’ly. En I knows hit’s on’y wid de blessin’ er 
God I kin las’ de night out. 
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CEELY. (distractedly) Ain’t no sich a thing! Hush yo’ 
noise, Mammy! 

MaMMy. (as if she hadn’t heard—in a crooning sing-song) 
I’se gwine soon fum dis wicked yearth—and may de Lawd have 
mercy on dis po’ ole sinner. (After a pause—anziously) All 
I’se prayin’ fer is dat God don’ take me befo’ I sees Dreamy 
agin. Whar’s Dreamy, Ceely Ann? Why ain’t he come yere? 
Ain’t you done sent him word I’se sick like I tole you? 

cEELy. I tole dem boys ter tell him speshul, and dey swar 
dey would soon’s dey find him. I s’pose dey ain’t kotch him 
yit. Don’ you pester yo’se’f worryin’. Dreamy ’ull come fo’ 
ve’y long. 

Mammy. (after a pause—weakly) Dere’s a feelin’ in my 
haid like I was a-floatin’ yander whar I can’t see nothin’, or 
’member nothin’, or know de sight er any pusson I knows; en 
I wants ter see Dreamy agin befo’ 

CEELY. (quickly) Don’ waste yo strenk talkin’. You git a 
wink er sleep en I wake you when he comes, you heah me? 

Mammy. (faintly) I does feel mighty drowsy. (She closes 
her eyes. CEELY goes over to the window and pulling the cur- 
tains aside stands looking down into the street as if she were 





watching for someone coming. A moment later there is a noise 
of footfalls from the stairs in the hall, followed by a sharp rap 
on the door). 

cEELy. (turning quickly from the window) Ssshh! Ssshh! 
(She hurries to the door, glancing anxiously toward Mammy. 
The old woman appears to have fallen asleep. cEELY cautiously 
opens the door a bare inch or so and peeks out. When she sees 
who it is she immediately tries to slam it shut again but a vigor- 
ous shove from the outside forces her back and 1RENE pushes 
her way defiantly into the room. She is a young, good-looking 
negress, highly rouged and powdered, dressed in gaudy, cheap 
finery). 

IRENE. (in a harsh voice—evidently worked up to a great 
state of nervous excitement) No you don’t, Ceely Ann! I said 
I was comin’ here and it’ll take mo’n you to stop me! 
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CEELY. (almost speechless with horrified indignation— 
breathing heavily) Yo’ bad ’oman! Git back ter yo’ bad-house 
whar yo’ b’longs! 

IRENE. (raising her clenched hand—furiously) Stop dat 
talkin’ to me, nigger, or I’ll split yo’ fool head! (As creny 
shrinks away IRENE lowers her hand and glances quickly around 
the room) Whar’s Dreamy? 

CEELY. (scornfully) Yo’ ax me dat! Whar’s Dreamy? 
Ax yo’se’f. Yo’s de one ought ter know whar he is. 

IRENE. Den he ain’t come here? 

cEELY. I ain’t tellin’ de likes er you wedder he is or not. 

IRENE. (pleadingly) Tell me, Ceely Ann, ain’t he been 
here? He’d be sure to come here ’count of Mammy dyin’, dey 
said. 

CEELY. (pointing tomamMmMy—apprehensively) Ssshh! (Then 
lowering her voice to a whisper—suspiciously) Dey said? Who 
said? 

IRENE. (equally suspicious) None o’ your business who said. 
(Then pleading again) Ceely Ann, I jest got ter see him dis 
minute, dis secon’! He’s in bad, Dreamy is, and I knows 
somep'n I gotter tell him, somep’n I jest heard 

CEELY. (uncomprehendingly) In bad? What you jest heah? 

IRENE. I ain’t tellin’ no one but him. (Desperately) For 
Gawd’s sake, tell me whar he is, Ceely! 





ceELy. I don’ know no mo’n you. 

IRENE. (fiercely) You’s lyin’, Ceely! You’s lyin’ ter me 
jest ’cause I’se bad. 

CEELY. De good Lawd bar witness I’se tellin’ you de trufe! 

IRENE. (hopelessly) Den I gotter go find him, high and 
low, somewheres. (Proudly) You ain’t got de right not ter 
trust me, Ceely, where de Dreamy’s mixed in it. Id go ter 
hell for Dreamy! 

CEELY. (indignantly) Hush yo’ wicked cussin’! (Then 
anxiously) Is Dreamy in trouble? 

IRENE. (with a scornful laugh) Trouble? Good Lawd, 
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it’s worser’n dat! (Then in surprise) Ain’t you heerd what de 
Dreamy done last night, Ceely? 

CEELY. (apprehensively) What de Dreamy do? ‘Tell me, 
gal. Somep’n bad? 

IRENE. (with the same scornful laugh) Bad? Worser’n 
bad, what he done! 

CEELY. (lamenting querulously) Oh good Lawd, I knowed 
it! I knowed with all his carryin’s-on wid dat passel er tough 
young niggers—him so uppity ’cause he’s de boss er de gang— 
sleepin’ all de day ’stead er workin’ an’ Lawd knows what he 
does in de nights—fightin’ wid white folks, an’ totin’ a pistol in 
his pocket—(With a glance of angry resentment at IRENE)—an’ 
as fo’ de udder company he’s been keepin’ 

IRENE. (fiercely) Shut your mouth, Ceely! Dat ain’t your 
business. 

ceELy. Oh, I knowed Dreamy’d be gittin’ in trouble fo’ 
long! De lowflung young trash! An’ here’s his ole Mammy 
don’ know no dif’frunt but he’s de mos’ innercent young lamb 
in de worl’. (In a strained whisper) What he do? Is he 
been stealin’ somep’n? 

IRENE. (angrily) You go ter hell, Ceely Ann! You ain't 
no fren’ of de Dreamy’s, you talk dat way, and I ain’t got no 





time ter waste argyin’ wid your fool notions. (She goes to the 
door) Dreamy’ll go ter his death sho’s yo’ born, if I don’t find 
him an’ tell him quick! 

cEELY. (terrified) Oh Lawd! 

IRENE. (anziously) He’ll sho’ly try ter come here and see 
his ole Mammy befo’ she dies, don’t you think, Ceely? 

cEELY. Fo’ Gawd I hopes so! She’s been a-prayin’ all de 





day 

IRENE. (opening the door) You hopes so, you fool nigger! 
I tells you it’s good-by to de Dreamy, he come here! I knows! 
I gotter find an’ stop him. If he come here, Ceely, you tell him 
git out quick and hide, he don’t wanter git pinched. You hear? 
You tell him dat, Ceely, for Gawd’s sake! I’se got ter go—~- 
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find him—high an’ low. (She goes out leaving cEELY staring at 
her in speechless indignation). 

CEELY. (drawing a deep breath) Yo’ street gal! I don’ 
b’lieve one word you says—stufiin’ me wid yo’ bad lies so’s you 
kin keep de Dreamy frum leavin’ you! (Mammy SAUNDERS 
awakes and groans faintly. crELy hurries over to her bedside) 
Is de pain hurtin’ agin, Mammy? 

MAaMMy. (vaguely) Dat you, Dreamy? 

ceELy. No, Mammy, dis is Ceely. Dreamy’s comin’ soon. 
Is you restin’ easy? 

Mammy. (as if she hadn’t heard) Dat you, Dreamy? 

CEELY. (sitting down in the rocker by the bed and taking one 
of the old woman’s hands in hers) No. Dreamy’s comin’. 

Mammy. (after a pause—suddenly) Does you ’member yo’ 
dead Mammy, chile? 

CEELY. (mystified) My dead Mammy? 

mamMy. Didn’ I heah yo’ talkin’ jest now, Dreamy? 

CEELY. (very worried) I clar ter goodness, she don’ know 
me ary bit. Dis is Ceely Ann talkin’ ter yo’, Mammy. 

mMamMMy. Who was yo’ talkin’ wid, Dreamy? 

CEELY. (shaking her head—in a trembling voice) Hit can’t 
be long befo’ de en’. (In a louder tone) Hit was me talkin’ 
wid a pusson fum ovah de way. She say tell you Dreamy comin’ 
heah ter see yo’ right away. You heah dat, Mammy? (The old 
woman sighs but does not answer. There is a pause). 

maMMy. (suddenly) Does yo’ ’member yo’ dead Mammy, 
chile? (Then with a burst of religious exaltation) De Lawd 
have mercy! 

cEELY. (like an echo) Bless de Lawd! (Then in a fright- 
ened half-whisper to herself) Po’ thing! Her min’s done leavin’ 
her jest like de doctor said. (She looks down at the old woman 
helplessly. The door on the right is opened stealthily and the 
DREAMY KID slinks in on tiptoe). 

CEELY. (hearing a board creak, turns quickly toward the 
door and gives a frightened start) Dreamy! 

DREAMY. (puts his fingers to his lips—commandingly) 
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Ssshh! (He bends down to a crouching position and holding 
the door about an inch open, peers out into the hallway in an 
attitude of tense waiting, one hand evidently clutching some 
weapon in the side pocket of his coat. After a moment he is 
satisfied of not being followed, and, after closing the door 
carefully and locking it, he stands up and walks to the center 
of the room casting a look of awed curiosity at the figure in the 
bed. He is a well-built, good-looking young negro, light in 
color. His eyes are shifty and hard, their expression one of 
tough, scornful defiance. His mouth is cruel and perpetually 
drawn back at the corners into a snarl. He is dressed in well- 
fitting clothes of a flashy pattern. A light cap is pulled down 
on the side of his head). 

CEELY. (coming from the bed to meet him) Bless de Lawd, 
here you is at las’! 

DREAMY. (with a warning gesture) Nix on de loud talk! 
Talk low, can’t yuh! (He glances back at the door furtively— 
then continues with a sneer) Yuh’re a fine nut, Ceely Ann! 
What for you sendin’ out all ober de town for me like you was 
crazy! D’yuh want ter git me in de cooler? Don’ you know 
dey’re after me for what I done last night? 

CEELY. (fearfully) I heerd somep’n—but—what you done, 
Dreamy? 

DREAMY. (with an attempt at a careless bravado) I croaked 
a guy, dat’s what! A white man. 

CEELY. (ina frightened whisper) What you mean—croaked? 

DREAMY. (boastfully) I shot him dead, dat’s what! (As 
CEELY shrinks away from him in horror—resentfully) Aw 
say, don’ gimme none o’ dem looks o’ yourn. *T’warn’t my doin’ 
nohow. He was de one lookin’ for trouble. I wasn’t seekin’ 
for no mess wid him dat I could help. But he told folks he 
was gwine ter git me for a fac’, and dat fo’ced my hand. I 
had ter git him ter pertect my own life. (With cruel satis- 
faction) And I got him right, you b’lieve me! 

CEELY. (putting her hands over her face with a low moan of 
terror) May de good Lawd pardon yo’ wickedness! Oh Lawd! 
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What yo’ po’ ole Mammy gwine say if she hear tell—an’ she 
never knowin’ how bad you’s got. 

DREAMY. (fiercely) Hell! You ain’t tole her, is you? 

ceELY. Think I want ter kill her on the instant? An’ I 
didn’ know myse’f{—what you done—till you tells me. (Fright- 
enedly) Oh, Dreamy, what you gwine do now? How you 
gwine git away? (Almost wailing) Good Lawd, de perlice 
don’ kotch you suah! 

DREAMY. (savagely) Shut yo’ loud mouth, damn you’! (He 
stands tensely listening for some sound from the hall. After a 
moment he points to the bed) Is Mammy sleepin’? 

CEELY. (tiptoes to the bed) Seems like she is. (She comes 
back to him) Dat’s de way wid her—sleep fo’ a few minutes, 
den she wake, den sleep again. 

DREAMY. (scornfully) Aw, dere ain’t nothin’ wrong wid 
her ’ceptin’ she’s ole. What yuh wanter send de word tellin’ 
me she’s croakin’, and git me comin’ here at de risk o’ my life, 
and den find her sleepin’. (Clenching his fist threateningly) 
I gotter mind ter smash yo’ face for playin’ de damn fool and 
makin’ me de goat. (He turns toward the door) Ain’t no 
us’en me stayin’ here when dey’ll likely come lookin’ for me. 
I’m gwine out where I gotta chance ter make my git-away. De 
boys is all fixin’ it up for me. (His hand on the doorknob) 
When Mammy wakes, you tell her I couldn’t wait, you hear? 

CEELY. (hurrying to him and grabbing his arm—pleadingly) 
Don’ yo’ go now, Dreamy—not jest yit. Fo’ de good Lawd’s 
sake, don’ you go befo’ you speaks wid her! If yo’ knew how 
she’s been a-callin’ an’ a-prayin’ for yo’ all de day 

DREAMY. (scornfully but a bit uncertainly) Aw, she don’ 
need none o’ me. What good kin I do watchin’ her do a kip? 
It’d be dif’frunt if she was croakin’ on de level. 

CEELY. (in an anguished whisper) She’s gwine wake up 
in a secon’ an’ den she call: “Dreamy. Whar’s Dreamy?”— 
an’ what I gwine tell her den? An’ yo’ Mammy is dyin’, 
Dreamy, sho’s fate! Her min’ been wanderin’ an’ she don’ 
even recernize me no mo’, an’ de doctor say when dat come 
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it ain’t but a sho’t time befo’ de en’. Yo’ gotter stay wid yo’ 
Mammy long ’nuff ter speak wid her, Dreamy. Yo’ jest gotter 
stay wid her in her las’ secon’s on dis yearth when she’s callin’ 
ter yo. (With conviction as he hesitates) Listen heah, yo’ 
Dreamy! Yo’ don’ never git no bit er luck in dis worril ary 
agin, yo’ leaves her now. De perlice gon’ kotch yo’ suah. 

DREAMY. (with superstitious fear) Ssshh! Can dat bull, 
Ceely! (Then boastfully) I wasn’t pinin’ to beat it up here, 
git me? De boys was all persuadin’ me not ter take de chance. 
It’s takin’ my life in my hands, dat’s what. But when I heerd 
it was ole Mammy croakin’ and axin’ ter see me, I says ter 
myse’f: ‘Dreamy, you gotter make- good wid old Mammy no 
matter what come—or you don’ never git a bit of luck in yo’ 
life no mo’.” And I was game and come, wasn’t I? Nary 
body in dis worril kin say de Dreamy ain’t game ter de core, 
n’matter what. (With sudden decision walks to the foot of the 
bed and stands looking down at Mammy. A note of fear creeps 
into his voice) Gawd, she’s quiet nuff. Maybe she done passed 
away in her sleep like de ole ones does. You go see, Ceely; an’ 
if she’s on’y sleepin’, you wake her up. I wanter speak wid her 
quick—an’ den I’1l make a break outa here. You make it fast, 
Ceely Ann, I tells yo’. 

CEELY. (bends down beside the bed) Mammy! Mammy! 
Here’s de Dreamy. 

MAMMY. (opens her eyes—drowsily and vaguely, in a weak 
voice) Dreamy? 

DREAMY. (shuffling his feet and moving around the bed). 
Here I is, Mammy. 

MAMMY. (fastening her eyes on him with fascinated joy) 
Dreamy! Hits yo’! (Then uncertainly) I ain’t dreamin’ nor 
seein’ ha’nts, is I? 

DREAMY. (coming forward and taking her hand) ’Deed I 
ain’t no ghost. Here I is, sho’ ‘nuff. 

MaMMy. (clutching his hand tight and pulling it down on 
her breast—in an ecstasy of happiness) Didn’ I know you’d 
come! Didn’ I say: “Dreamy ain’t gwine let his ole Mammy 
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die all lone by he’se’f an’ him not dere wid her.”’ I knows yo’d 
come. (She starts to laugh joyously, but coughs and sinks back 
weakly). | 

DREAMY. (shudders in spite of himself as he realizes for the 
first time how far gone the old woman is—forcing a tone of 
joking reassurance) What’s dat foolishness I hears you talkin’, 
Mammy? Wha’ d’yuh mean pullin’ dat bull ’bout croakin’ on 
me? Shoo! Tryin’ ter kid me, ain’t you’? Shoo! You live ter 
plant de flowers on my grave, see if you don’. 

maMMy. (sadly and very weakly) I knows! I knows! Hit 
ain’t long now. (Bursting into a sudden weak hysteria) Yo’ 
stay heah, Dreamy! Yo’ stay heah by me, yo’ stay heah—till 
de good Lawd takes me home. Yo’ promise me dat! Yo’ do dat 
fo’ po’ ole Mammy, won’t yo’? 

DREAMY. (uneasily) *Deed I will, Mammy, ’deed I will. 

Mammy. (closing her eyes with a sigh of relief—calmly) 
Bless de Lawd for dat. Den I ain’t skeered no mo’. (She 
settles herself comfortably in the bed as if preparing for sleep). 

CEELY. (in a low voice) I1 gotter go home fo’ a minute, 
Dreamy. I ain’t been dere all de day and Lawd knows what 
happen. I'll be back yere befo’ ve’y long. 

DREAMY. (his eyes fizved on MamMMy) Aw right, beat it if 
yuh wanter. (Turning to her—in a fierce whisper) On’y don’ 
be long. I can’t stay here an’ take dis risk, you hear? 

CEELY. (frightenedly) I knows, chile. I come back, I 
swar! (She goes out quietly. preamMy goes quickly to the 
window and cautiously searches the street below with his eyes). 

MAaMMy. (uneasily) Dreamy. (He hurries back and takes 
her hand again) I got de mos’ ’culiar feelin’ in my head. Seems 
like de years done all roll away an’ I’m back down home in de 
ole place whar you’ was bo’n. (After a short pause) Does yo 
’member yo’ own mammy, chile? 

DREAMY. No. 

MAMMY. Yo’ was too young, I s’pec’. Yo’ was on’y a baby 
wen she tuck ’n’ die. My Sal was a mighty fine ’oman, if 1 
does say hit m’se’f. 
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DREAMY. (fidgeting nervously) Don’ you talk, Mammy. 
Better you'd close yo’ eyes an’ rest. 

MAMMyY. (with a trembling smile—weakly) Shoo! W’at is 
I done come ter wid my own gran’ chile bossin’ me "bout. I 
wants ter talk. You knows you ain’t give me much chance ter 
talk wid yo’ dese las’ years. 

DREAMY. (sullenly) I ain’t had de time, Mammy; but you 
knows I was always game ter give you anything I got. (A note 
of appeal in his voice) You knows dat, don’ you, Mammy? 

mMaMMy. Sho’ly I does. Yo’ been a good boy, Dreamy; an’ 
if dere’s one thing more’n ‘nother makes me feel like I mighter 
done good in de sight er de Lawd, hits dat I raised yo’ fum a 
baby. 

_ pREAMY. (clearing his throat gruffly) Don’ you talk so 
much, Mammy. 

MaMMy. (querulously) I gotter talk, chile. Come times— 
w’en I git thinkin’ yere in de bed—w’at’s gwine ter come ter me 
a’mos’ b’fore I knows hit—like de thief in de night—en den I 
gits skeered. But w’en I talks wid yo’ I ain’t skeered a bit. 

DREAMY. (defiantly) You ain’t got nothin’ to be skeered of 
—not when de Dreamy’s here. 

Mammy. (after a slight pause, faintly) Dere’s a singin’ in 
my ears all de time. (Seized by a sudden religious ecstasy). 
Maybe hits de singin’ hymns o’ de blessed angels I done heah 
fum above. (Wildly) Bless Gawd! Bless Gawd! Pity dis po’ 
ole sinner. 

DREAMY. (with an uneasy glance at the door) Ssshh, 
Mammy! Don’ shout so loud. 

mMamMMy. De pictures keep a whizzin’ fo’ my eyes like de 
thread in a sewing machine. Seems if all my life done fly back 
ter me all ter once. (With a flickering smile—weakly) Does 
you know how yo’ come by dat nickname dey alls call yo’—de 
Dreamy? Is I ever tole yo’ dat? 

DREAMY. (evidently lying) No, Mammy. 

Mammy. Hit was one mawnin’ b’fo’ we come No’th. Me an’ 
yo’ mammy—yo’ was des a baby in arms den— 
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DREAMY. (hears a noise from the hall) Ssshh, Mammy! 
For God’s sake, don’t speak for a minute. I hears somep’n. 
(He stares at the door, his face hardening savagely, and listens 
intently). 

MAMMY. (in a frightened tone) W’at’s de matter, chile? 

pREAMY. Ssshh! Somebody comin’. (A noise of footsteps 
comes from the hall stairway. Dreamy springs to his feet) 
Leggo my hand, Mammy—jest for a secon’. I come right 
back to you. (He pulls his hand from the old woman’s grip. 
She falls back on the pillows moaning. Dreamy pulls a large 
automatic revolver from his coat pocket and tiptoes quickly to 
the door. As he does so there is a sharp rap. He stands 
listening at the crack for a moment, then noiselessly turns the 
key, unlocking the door. Then he crouches low down by the 
wall so that the door, when opened, will hide him from the sight 
of anyone entering. There is another and louder rap on the 
door). 

MAMMY. (groaning) Wi’at’s dat, Dreamy? Whar is yo’? 

DREAMY. Ssshh! (Then muffling his voice he calls): Come 
in. (He raises the revolver in his hand. The door is pushed 
open and Irene enters, her eyes peering wildly about the room. 
Her bosom is heaving as if she had been running and she is 
trembling all over with terrified excitement). 

IRENE. (not seeing him calls out questioningly) Dreamy? 

DREAMY. (lowering his revolver and rising to his feet roughly) 
Close dat door! 

IRENE. (whirling about with a startled cry) Dreamy! 

DREAMY. (shutting the door and locking it—aggressively) 
Shut yo’ big mouth, gal, or I'll bang it shut for you! You 
wanter let de whole block know where I is? 

IRENE. (hysterical with joy—trying to put her arms around 
him) Bless God, I foun’ you at last! 

DREAMY. (pushing her away roughly) Leggo o’ me! Why 
you come here follerin’ me? Ain’t yo’ got ’nuff sense in yo’ fool 
head ter know de bulls is liable ter shadow you when dey 
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knows you’s my gal? Is you pinin’ ter git me kotched an’ 
sent to de chair? 

IRENE. (terrified) No, no! 

DREAMY. (savagely) I gotter mind ter hand you one you 
won't ferget! (He draws back his fist). 

IRENE. (shrinking away) Don’ you hit me, Dreamy! Don’ 
you beat me up now! Jest lemme ’xplain, dat’s all. 

MAMMY. (in a frightened whimper) Dreamy! Come yere 
to me. Whar is yo’? I’se skeered! 

DREAMY. (in a fierce whisper to Irene) Can dat bull or 
I'll fix you. (He hurries to the old woman and pats her hand) 
Here I is, Mammy. 

mMamMMy. Who dat yo’s a-talkin’ wid? 

DREAMY. On’y a fren’ o’ Ceely Ann’s, Mammy, askin’ where 
she is. I gotter talk wid her some mo’ yit. You sleep, Mammy? 
(He goes to Irene). 

MaMMyY. (feebly) Don’ yo’ leave me, Dreamy. 

DREAMY. I’se right here wid you. (Fiercely, to Irene) You 
git the hell outa here, you Reeny, you heah—quick! Dis ain’t 
no place for de likes 0’ you wid ole Mammy dyin’. 

IRENE. (with a horrified glance at the bed) Is she dyin’— 
honest ? 

pREAMy. Ssshh! She’s croakin’, I tells yo’-—an’ I gotter 
stay wid her fo’ a while—an’ I ain’t got no time ter be pesterin’ 
wid you. Beat it, now! Beat it outa here befo’ I knocks yo’ 
cold, git me? 

IRENE. Jest wait a secon’ for de love 0’ Gawd. I got somep’n 
ter tell you 

prREAMy. I don’ wanter hear yo’ fool talk. (He gives her a 
push toward the door) Git outa dis, you hear me? 

RENE. I'll go. I’m going soon—soon’s ever I’ve had my 
say. Lissen, Dreamy! It’s about de coppers I come ter tell 
you. 

DREAMY. (quickly) Why don’ you say dat befo’? What you 
know, gal? 

IRENE. Just befo’ I come here to find you de first time, de 
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Madam sends me out to Murphy’s ter git her a bottle o’ gin. 
I goes in de side door but I ain’t rung de bell yet. I hear 
yo’ name spoken an’ I stops ter lissen. Dey was three or four 
men in de back room. Dey don’t hear me open de outside door, 
an’ dey can’t see me, course. It was Big Sullivan from de 
Central Office talkin’. He was talkin’ *bout de killin’ you done 
last night and he tells dem odders he’s heerd ’bout de ole woman 
gittin’ so sick, and dat if dey don’t fin’ you none of de udder 
places dey’s lookin’, dey’s goin’ wait for you here. Dey s’pecs 
you come here say good-by to Mammy befo’ you make yo’ git- 
away. 

DREAMY. It’s aw right den. Dey ain’t come yit. Twister 
Smith done tole me de coast was clear befo’ I come here. 

IRENE. Dat wasden. It ain’t now. 

DREAMY. (excitedly) What you mean, gal? 

IRENE. I was comin’ in by de front way when I sees some 
pusson hidin’ in de doorway ’cross de street. I gits a good 
peek at him and when I does—it’s a copper, Dreamy, suah’s 
yo’ born, in his plain clo’se, and he’s a watchin’ de door 0’ 
dis house like a cat. 

DREAMY. (goes to the window and stealthily crouching by the 
dark side peeks out. One glance is enough. He comes quickly 
back to Irene) You got de right dope, gal. It’s dat Mickey. 
I knows him even in de dark. Dey’re waitin’-—so dey ain't 
wise I’m here yit, dat’s suah. 

IRENE. But dey’ll git wise befo’ long. 

pREAMY. He don’ pipe you comin’ in here? 

tRENE. I skulked roun’ and sneaked in by de back way froo 
de yard. Dey ain’t none o’ dem dar yit. (Raising her voice— 
excitedly) But dere will be soon. Dey’re boun’ to git wise te 
dat back door. You ain’t got no time to lose, Dreamy. Come 
on wid me now. Git back where yo’ safe. It’s de cooler for 
you certain if you stays here. Dey’ll git you like a rat in de 
trap. (As Dreamy hesitates) For de love of Gawd, Dreamy, 
wake up to youse’f! 
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DREAMY. (uncertainly) I can’t beat it—wid Mammy here 
alone. My luck done turn bad all my life, if I does. 

IRENE. (fiercely) What good’s you gittin’ pinched and sent 
to de chair gwine do her? Is you crazy mad? Come away wid 
me, I tells you! 

DREAMY. (half-persuaded—hesitatingly) I gotter speak wid 
her. You wait a secon’, 

IRENE. (wringing her hands) Dis ain’t no time now for 
fussin’ wid her. 

DREAMY. (gruffly) Shut up! (He makes a motion for her 
to remain where she is and goes over to the bed—in a low voice) 
Mammy. 

MAMMY. (hagily) Dat you, Dreamy? (She tries to reach 
out her hand and touch him). 

DREAMY. I’m gwine leave you—jest for a moment, Mammy. 
I'll send de word for Ceely Ann 

MAMMY. (wideawake in an instant—with intense alarm) 
Don’ yo’ do dat! Don’ yo’ move one step out er yere or yo’ll 
be sorry, Dreamy. 





DREAMY. (apprehensively) I gotter go, I tells you. I'll 
come back. 

MAMMY. (with wild grief) O good Lawd! W’en I’s drawin’ 
de las’ bre’fs in dis po’ ole body—(Frenziedly) De Lawd have 
mercy! Good Lawd have mercy! 

DREAMY. (fearfully) Stop dat racket, Mammy! You bring 
all o’ dem down on my head! (He rushes over and crouches 
by the window again to peer out—in relieved tones) He ain’t 
heerd nothin’. He’s dar yit. 

IRENE. (imploringly) Come on, Dreamy! (Mammy groans 
with pain). 

DREAMY. (hurrying to the bed) What’s de matter, Mammy? 

IRENE. (stamping her foot) Dreamy! Fo’ Gawd’s sake! 

mMamMMy. lLawd have mercy! (She groans) Gimme yo’ han’, 
chile. Yo’ ain’t gwine leave me now, Dreamy? Yo’ ain’t, is 
yo? Yo’ ole Mammy won’t bodder yo’ long. Yo’ know w’at 
yo’ promise me, Dreamy! Yo’ promise yo’ sacred word yo’ stay 
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wid me till de en’. (With an air of somber prophecy—slowly) 
If yo’ leave me now, yo’ ain’t gwine git no bit er luck s’long’s 
yo’ live, I tells yo’ dat! 

pREAMY. (frightened—pleadingly) Don’ you _ say dat, 
Mammy! 

IRENE. Come on, Dreamy! 

pREAMY. (slowly) I can’t. (In awed tones) Don’ you 
hear de curse she puts on me if I does? 

MAMMY. (her voice trembling with weak tears) Don’ go, 
chile! 

pREAMY. (hastily) I won’t leave dis room, I swar ter you! 
(Relieved by the finality in his tones, the old woman sighs and 
closes her eyes. Dreamy frees his hand from hers and goes to 
Irene. He speaks with a strange calm) De game’s up, gal. 
You better beat it while de goin’s good. 

IRENE. (aghast) You gwine stay? 

prEAMY. I gotter, gal. I ain’t gwine agin her dyin’ curse. 
No, suh! 

IRENE. (pitifully) But dey’ll git you suah! 

pREAMY. (slapping the gun in his pocket significantly) 
Dey’ll have some gittin’. I git some o’ dem fust. (With gloomy 
determination) Dey don’t git dis chicken alive! Lawd Jesus, 
no suh. Not de Dreamy! | 

IRENE. (helplessly) Oh, Lawdy, Lawdy! (She goes to the 
window—with a short cry) He’s talkin’ wid someone. Dere’s 
twoo’ dem. (Dreamy hurries to her side). 

pREAMY. I knows him—de udder. It’s Big Sullivan. (Pull- 
ing her away roughly) Come out o’ dat! Dey’ll see you. (He 
pushes her toward the door) Dey won’t wait down dere much 
longer. Dey’ll be comin’ up here soon. (Prayerfully, with a 
glance at the bed) I hopes she’s croaked by den,’ fo’ Christ 
I does! 

IRENE. (as if she couldn’t believe it) Den you ain’t gwine 
save youse’f while dere’s time? (Pleadingly) Oh, Dreamy, you 
can make it yit! 

prEAMy. De game’s up,I tole you. (With gloomy fatalism) 
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I s’pect it hatter be. Yes, suh. Dey’d git me in de long run 
anyway—and wid her curse de luck’d be agin me. (With sudden 
anger) Git outa here, you Reeny! You ain’t aimin’ ter get 
shot up too, is you? Ain’t no sense in dat. 

IRENE. (fiercely) I’se stayin’ too, here wid you! 

preaAMy. No you isn’t! None o’ dat bull! You ain’t got 
no mix in dis jamb. 

IRENE. Yes, I is! Ain’t you my man? 

DREAMY. Don’ make nodif. I don’t wanter git you in Dutch 
more’n you is. It’s bad ‘nuff fo’ me. (He pushes her toward 
the door) Blow while you kin, I tells you! 

IRENE. (resisting him) No, Dreamy! What I care if dey 
kills me? I’se gwine stick wid you. 

DREAMY. (gives her another push) No, you isn’t, gal. (Un- 
locking the door—relentlessly) Out wid you! 

IRENE. (hysterically) You can’t gimme no bum’s rush. I’m 
gwine stay. 

DREAMY. (gloomily) On’y one thing fo’ me ter do den. 
(He hits her on the side of the face with all his might knocking 
her back against the wall where she sways as if about to fall. 
Then he opens the door and grabs her two arms from behind) 
Out wid you, gal! 

IRENE. (moaning) Dreamy! Dreamy! Lemme stay wid 
you! (He pushes her into the hallway and holds her there at 
arm’s length) Fo’ Gawd’s sake, Dreamy! 

MAMMyY. (whimperingly) Dreamy! I’se skeered! 

IRENE. (from the hall) I’se gwine stay right here at de 
door. You might s’well lemme in. 

pREAMY. (frowning) Don’ do dat, Reeny. (Then with a 
sudden idea) Yourun roun’ and tell de gang what’s up. Maybe 
dey git me outa dis, you hear? 

IRENE. (with eager hope) You think dey kin? 

preamy. Never kin tell. You hurry—through de back yard, 
’member—an’ don’ git pinched, now. 

IRENE. (eagerly) I’m gwine! I'll bring dem back! 

prEAMY. (stands listening to her retreating footsteps—then 
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shuts and locks the door—gloomily to himself) Ain’t no good. 
Dey dassent do nothin’—but I hatter git her outa dis somehow. 

MAMMY. (groaning) Dreamy! 

DREAMY. Here I is. Jest a secon’. (He goes to the win- 
dow). 

MaMMy. (weakly) I feels—like—de en’s comin’. Oh, Lawd, 
Lawd! 

DREAMY. (absent-mindedly) Yes, Mammy. (Aloud to him- 
self) Dey’re sneakin’ cross de street. Dere’s anudder of ’em. 
Dat’s tree. (He glances around the room quickly—then hurries 
over and takes hold of the chest of drawers. As he does so the 
old woman commences to croon shrilly to herself). 

DREAMY. Stop dat noise, Mammy! Stop dat noise! 

MAMMY. (wanderingly) Dat’s how come yo’ got dat—dat 
nickname—Dreamy. 

DREAMY. Yes, Mammy. (He puts the lamp on the floor to 
the rear of the door, turning it down low. Then he carries the 
chest of drawers over and places it against the door as a barri- 
cade). 

MAMMY. (rambling as he does this—very feebly) Does yo’ 
know—I gives you dat name—w’en yo’s des a baby—lyin’ in 





my arms 
DREAMY. Yes, Mammy. 
MaMMy. Down by de crik—under de ole willow—whar I 
uster take yo’—wid yo’ big eyes a-chasin’—de sun flitterin’ froo 





de grass—an’ out on de water 
DREAMY. (takes the revolver from his pocket and puts it on 
top of the chest of drawers) Dey don’ git de Dreamy alive— 
not for de chair! Lawd Jesus, no suh! 
MAMMyY. An’ yo’ was always—a-lookin’—an’ a-thinkin’ ter 
yo’se’f—an’ yo’ big eyes jest a-dreamin’ an’ a-dreamin’—an’ 





dat’s w’en I gives yo’ dat nickname—Dreamy—Dreamy 

pREAMy. Yes, Mammy. (He listens at the crack of the door 
—in a tense whisper) I don’ hear dem—but dey’re comin’ 
sneakin’ up de stairs, I knows it. 
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MAMMy. (faintly) Whar is yo’, Dreamy? I can’t—ha’dly 
—breathe—no mo’. Oh, Lawd have mercy! 

DREAMY. (goes over to the bed) MHere I is, Mammy. 

MAMMY. (speaking with difficulty) Yo’—kneel down—chile 
—say a pray’r—Oh, Lawd! 

DREAMY. Jest asecon’, Mammy. (He goes over and gets his 
revolver and comes back). 

MaMMyY. Gimme—yo’ hand—chile. (Dreamy gives her his 
left hand. The revolver is in his right. He stares nervously 
at the door) An’ yo’ kneel down—pray fo’ me. (Dreamy gets 
on one knee beside the bed. There is a sound from the hallway 
as if someone had made a misstep on the stairs—then silence. 
Dreamy starts and half aims his gun in the direction of the door. 
Mammy groans weakly) Im dyin’, chile. Hit’s de en’. You 
pray for me—out loud—so’s I can heah. Oh, Lawd! (She 
gasps to catch her breath). 

DREAMY. (abstractedly, not having heard a word she has 
said) Yes, Mammy. (Aloud to himself with an air of grim 
determination as if he were making a pledge) Dey don’t git de 
Dreamy! Not while he’s ‘live! Lawd Jesus, no suh! 

Mammy. (falteringly) Dat’s right—yo’ pray—Lawd Jesus 
—Lawd Jesus (There is another slight sound of movement 
from the hallway). 





(The Curtain Falls) 
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WHERE THE CROSS IS MADE 


ScENE. CAPTAIN BARTLETT’s “cabin’”—a room erected as a 
lookout post at the top of his house situated on a high point of 
land on the California coast. The inside of the compartment is 
fitted up like the captain’s cabin of a deep-sea sailing vessel. 
On the left, forward, a porthole. Farther back, the stairs of 
the companionway. Still farther, two more portholes. In the 
rear, left, a marble-topped sideboard with a ship’s lantern on it. 
In the rear, center, a door opening on stairs which lead to the 
lower house. A cot with a blanket is placed against the wall to 
the right of the door. In the right wall, five portholes. Di- 
rectly under them, a wooden bench. In front of the bench, a 
long table with two straight-backed chairs, one in front, the other 
to the left of it. A cheap, dark-colored rug is on the floor. In 
the ceiling, midway from front to rear, a skylight extending from 
opposite the door to above the left edge of the table. In the 
right extremity of the skylight is placed a floating ship’s com- 
pass. The light from the binnacle sheds over this from above 
and seeps down into the room, casting a vague globular shadow 
of the compass on the floor. 

The time is an early hour of a clear windy night in the fall 
of the year 1900. Moonlight, winnowed by the wind which 
moans in the stubborn angles of the old house, creeps wearily in 
through the portholes and rests like tired dust in circular patches 
upon the floor and table. An insistent monotone of thundering 
surf, muffled and far off, is borne upward from the beach be- 
low. 

After the curtain rises the door in the rear is opened slowly 
and the head and shoulders of NAT BARTLETT appear over the 
sill. He casts a quick glance about the room, and seeing no one 
there, ascends the remaining steps and enters. He makes a sign 

427 
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to someone in the darkness beneath: “All right, Doctor.” 
pocTor Hiaains follows him into the room and, closing the door, 
stands looking with great curiosity around him. He is a slight, 
medium-sized professional-looking man of about thirty-five. NAT 
BARTLETT is very tall, gaunt, and loose-framed. His right arm 
has been amputated at the shoulder and the sleeve on that side 
of the heavy mackinaw he wears hangs flabbily or flaps against 
his body as he moves. He appears much older than his thirty 
years. His shoulders have a weary stoop as if worn down by 
the burden of his massive head with its heavy shock of tangled 
black hair. His face is long, bony, and sallow, with deep-set 
black eyes, a large aquiline nose, a wide thin-lipped mouth 
shadowed by an unkempt bristle of mustache. His voice is low 
and deep with a penetrating, hollow, metallic quality. In addi- 
tion to the mackinaw, he wears corduroy trousers stuffed down 
into high laced boots. 


natT.—Can you see, Doctor? 

HIGGINS. (in the too-casual tones which betray an inward 
uneasiness) Yes—perfectly—don’t trouble. The moonlight is 
so bright 

wat. Luckily. (Walking slowly toward the table) He 
doesn’t want any light—lately—only the one from the binnacle 
there. 

HiccIns. He? Ah—you mean your father? 

NAT. (impatiently) Who else? 

HIGGINS. (a bit startled—gazing around him in embarrass- 
ment) I suppose this is all meant to be like a ship’s cabin? 

NaT. Yes—as I warned you. | 

HIGGINS. (in surprise) Warned me? Why, warned? I 
think it’s very natural—and interesting—this whim of his. 

NAT. (meaningly) Interesting, it may be. 

Hiecins. And he lives up here, you said—never comes down? 

nat. Never—for the past three years. My sister brings his 
food up to him. (He sits down in the chair to the left of the 
table) ‘There’s a lantern on the sideboard there, Doctor. Bring 
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it over and sit down. We'll make a light. Tl ask your pardon 
for bringing you to this room on the roof—but—no one'll 
hear us here; and by seeing for yourself the mad way he 
Understand that I want you to get all the facts 
—just that, facts!—and for that light is necessary. Without 
that—they become dreams up here—dreams, Doctor. 





lives 


HiaGIns. (with a relieved smile carries over the lantern) It 
is a trifle spooky. 

NAT. (not seeming to notice this remark) He won't take any 
note of this light. His eyes are too busy—out there. (He 
flings his left arm in a wide gesture seaward) And if he does 
notice—well, let him come down. You're bound to see him 
sooner or later. (He scratches a match and lights the lantern). 

HiaGINS. Where is—he? 

NAT. (pointing upward) Up onthe poop. Sit down, man! 
He'll not come—yet awhile. 

HIGGINS. (sitting gingerly on the chair in front of table) 
Then he has the roof too rigged up like a ship? 

naT. I told you he had. Like a deck, yes. A wheel, com- 
pass, binnacle light, the companionway there. (He points) A 
bridge to pace up and down on—and keep watch. If the wind 
wasn’t so high you’d hear him now—back and forth—all the 
live-long night. (With a sudden harshness) MDidn’t I tell you 
he’s mad? 

HIGGINS. (with a professional air) 'That was nothing new. 
I’ve heard that about him from all sides since I first came to the 
asylum yonder. You say he only walks at night—up there? 

nat. Only at night, yes. (Grimly) ‘The things he wants to 
see can’t be made out in daylight—dreams and such. 

HIGGINS. But just what is he trying to see? Does anyone 
know? Does he tell? 

NAT. (impatiently) Why, everyone knows what Father 
looks for, man! The ship, of course. 

Higgins. What ship? 
wat. His ship—the Mary Allen—named for my dead mother. 
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Is the ship long 





Hiecins. But—I don’t understand 
overdue—or what? 

nat. Lost in a hurricane off the Celebes with all on board— 
three years ago! 

Hiecins. (wonderingly) Ah. (After a pause) But your 
father still clings to a doubt 

nat. There is no doubt for him or anyone else to cling to. 
She was sighted bottom up, a complete wreck, by the whaler 
John Slocum. That was two weeks after the storm. They 
sent a boat out to read her name. 

Hiaains. And hasn’t your father ever heard 

nat. He was the first to hear, naturally. Oh, he knows right 
enough, if that’s what you’re driving at. (He bends toward 
the doctor—intensely) He knows, Doctor, he knows—but he 
won't believe. He can’t—and keep living. 

HIGGINS. (impatiently) Come, Mr. Bartlett, let’s get down 
to brass tacks. You didn’t drag me up here to make things more 
obscure, did you? Let’s have the facts you spoke of. I’ll need 
them to give sympathetic treatment to his case when we get him 
to the asylum. 

NAT. (anziously—tlowering his voice) And you'll come to 
take him away tonight—for sure? 

HiaGIns. ‘Twenty minutes after I leave here I’ll be back in 








the car. That’s positive. 
wat. And you know your way through the house? 





HIGGINS. Certainly, I remember—but I don’t see 
nat. The outside door will be left open for you. You must 
come right up. My sister and I will be here—with him. And 
you understand Neither of us knows anything about this. 
The authorities have been complained to—not by us, mind—but 








by someone. He must never know 
HIGGINs. Yes, yes,—but still I don’t—— Is he liable to 
prove violent? 
nat. No—no. He’s quiet always—too quiet; but he might 





do something—anything—if he knows 
HiaeGIns. Rely on me not to tell him, then; but Ill bring 
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along two attendants in case (He breaks off and continues 
in matter-of-fact tones) And now for the facts in this case, if 
you don’t mind, Mr. Bartlett. 

NAT. (shaking his head—moodily) There are cases where 
Well, here goes—the brass tacks. My father was a 
whaling captain as his father before him. The last trip he 


facts 





made was seven years ago. He expected to be gone two years. 
It was four before we saw him again. His ship had been 
wrecked in the Indian Ocean. He and six others managed to 
reach a small island on the fringe of the Archipelago—an island 
barren as hell, Doctor—after seven days in an open boat. 
The rest of the whaling crew never were heard from again— 
gone to the sharks. Of the six who reached the island with my 
father only three were alive when a fleet of Malay canoes 
picked them up, mad from thirst and starvation, the four of them. 
These four men finally reached Frisco. (With great emphasis) 
They were my father; Silas Horne, the mate; Cates, the bo’sun, 
and Jimmy Kanaka, a Hawaiian harpooner. Those four! 
(With a forced laugh) ‘There are facts for you. It was all in 
the papers at the time—my father’s story. 

HIGGINS. But what of the other three who were on the island? 

nat. (harshly) Died of exposure, perhaps. Mad and 
jumped into the sea, perhaps. That was the told story. An- 
other was whispered—killed and eaten, perhaps! But gone— 
vanished—that, undeniably. That was the fact. For the rest— 
who knows? And what does it matter? 

HIGGINS. (with a shudder) I should think it would matter— 
a lot. 

NAT. (fiercely) We're dealing with facts, Doctor! (With 
alaugh) And here are some more for you. My father brought 
the three down to this house with him—Horne and Cates and 
Jimmy Kanaka. We hardly recognized my father. He had 
been through hell and looked it. His hair was white. But 
you'll see for yourself—soon. And the others—they were all a 
bit queer, too—mad, if you will. (He laughs again) So much 
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for the facts, Doctor. They leave off there and the dreams 
begin. 

HIGGINS. (doubtfully) It would seem—the facts are 
enough. 

wat. Wait. (He resumes deliberately) One day my father 
sent for me and in the presence of the others told me the dream. 
I was to be heir to the secret. Their second day on the island, 
he said, they discovered in a sheltered inlet the rotten, water- 
logged hulk of a Malay prau—a proper war prau such as the 
pirates used to use. She had been there rotting—God knows 
how long. The crew had vanished—God knows where, for 
there was no sign on the island that man had ever touched there. 
The Kanaka went over the prau—they’re devils for staying 
under water, you know—and they found—in two chests—(he 
leans back in his chair and smiles ironically )—Guess what, Doc- 
tor? 

HIGGINS. (with an answering smile) Treasure, of course. 

Nat. (leaning forward and pointing his finger accusingly at 
the other) You see! The root of belief is in you, too! (Then 
he leans back with a hollow chuckle) Why, yes. Treasure, to 
be sure. What else? They landed it and—you can guess the 
rest, too—diamonds, emeralds, gold ornaments—innumerable, of 
course. Why limit the stuff of dreams? WHa-ha! (He laughs 
sardonically as if mocking himself). 

HIGGINS. (deeply interested) And then? 

nat. They began to go mad—hunger, thirst, and the rest— 
and they began to forget. Oh, they forgot a lot, and lucky for 
them they did, probably. But my father realizing, as he told 
me, what was happening to them, insisted that while they still 
knew what they were doing they should—guess again now, Doc- 
tor. Ha-ha! 

HIGGINS. Bury the treasure? 

NAT. (ironically) Simple, isn’t it? Ha-ha. And then they 
made a map—the same old dream, you see—with a charred stick, 
and my father had care of it. They were picked up soon after, 
mad as hatters, as I have told you, by some Malays. (He drops 
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his mocking and adopts a calm, deliberate tone again) But the 
map isn’t a dream, Doctor. We’re coming back to facts again. 
(He reaches into the pocket of his mackinaw and pulls out a 
crumpled paper) Here. (He spreads it out on the table). 
HIGGINS. (craning his neck eagerly) Dammit! This is in- 





teresting. The treasure, I suppose, is where 

nat. Where the cross is made. 

Hiaeins. And here are the signatures, I see. And that 
sign? 

NAT. Jimmy Kanaka’s. He couldn’t write. 

HieGIns. And below? That’s yours, isn’t it? 

nat. As heir to the secret, yes. We all signed it here the 
morning the Mary Allen, the schooner my father had mortgaged 
this house to fit out, set sail to bring back the treasure. Ha-ha. 

HiaGins. The ship he’s still looking for—that was lost three 
years ago? 

nat. The Mary Allen, yes. The other three men sailed away 
on her. Only father and the mate knew the approximate loca- 
tion of the island—and I—as heir. It’s (He hesitates, 
frowning) No matter. Ill keep the mad secret. My father 
wanted to go with them—but my mother was dying. I dared 
not go either. 

Higgins. Then you wanted to go? You believed in the treas- 





ure then? 

wat. Of course. Ha-ha. How could I help it? I believed 
until my mother’s death. Then he became mad, entirely mad. 
He built this cabin—to wait in—and he suspected my growing 
doubt as time went on. So, as final proof, he gave me a thing 
he had kept hidden from them all—a sample of the richest of 
the treasure. Ha-ha. Behold! (He takes from his pocket a 
heavy bracelet thickly studded with stones and throws it on the 
table near the lantern). 

HIGGINS. (picking it up with eager curiosity—as if in spite 
of himself) Real jewels? 

nat. Ha-ha! You want to believe, too. No—paste and 
brass—Malay ornaments. 
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Hiaeins. You had it looked over? 

nat. Like a fool, yes. (He puts it back in his pocket and 
shakes his head as if throwing off a burden) Now you know 
why he’s mad—waiting for that ship—and why in the end I 
had to ask you to take him away where he’ll be safe. The mort- 
gage—the price of that ship—is to be foreclosed. We have to 
move, my sister and I. We can’t take him with us. She is to be 
married soon. Perhaps away from the sight of the sea he 
may: 

HIGGINS. (perfunctorily) Let’s hope for the best. And I 
fully appreciate your position. (He gets up, smiling) And 
thank you for the interesting story. I’ll know how to humor 
him when he raves about treasure. 

NAT. (somberly) He is quiet always—too quiet. He only 
walks to and fro—watching 

Hiecins. Well, I must go. You think it’s best to take him 
tonight? 

NAT. (persuasively) Yes, Doctor. The neighbors—they’re 
far away but—for my sister’s sake—you understand. 

uiaains. I see. It must be hard on her—this sort of thing 
—Well.—(He goes to the door, which nat opens for him) Yl 
return presently. (He starts to descend). 

NaT. (urgently) Don’t fail us, Doctor. And come right up. 
He'll be here. (He closes the door and tiptoes carefully to the 
companionway. He ascends it a few steps and remains for a 
moment listening for some sound from above. Then he goes 
over to the table, turning the lantern very low, and sits down, 
resting his elbows, his chin on his hands, staring somberly before 
him. The door in the rear is slowly opened. It creaks slightly 
and Nat jumps to his feet—in a thick voice of terror) Who’s 
there? (The door swings wide open, revealing suE BARTLETT. 
She ascends into the room and shuts the door behind her. She 
is a tall, slender woman of twenty-five, with a pale, sad face 
framed in a mass of dark red hair. This hair furnishes the 
only touch of color about her. Her full lips are pale; the blue 
of her wistful wide eyes is fading into a twilight gray. Her 
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voice is low and melancholy. She wears a dark wrapper and 
slippers). 

suE. (stands and looks at her brother accusingly) It’s only 
I. What are you afraid of? 

NAT. (averts his eyes and sinks back on his chair again) 
Nothing. I didn’t know—I thought you were in your room. 

SUE. (comes to the table) I was reading. Then I heard 
someone come down the stairs and go out. Who was it? 
(With sudden terror) It wasn’t—Father? 

nat. No. He’s up there—watching—as he always is. 

SUE. (sitting down—insistently) Who was it? 

NAT. (evasively) A man—I know. 

suE. What man? What is he? You're holding something 
back. Tell me. 

NAT. (raising his eyes defiantly) A doctor. 

suE. (alarmed) Oh! (With quick intuition) You brought 
him up here—so that I wouldn’t know! 

NAT. (doggedly) No. I took him up here to see how things 
were—to ask him about Father. 

sur. (as if afraid of the answer she will get) Is he one of 
them—from the asylum? Oh, Nat, you haven’t—— 

NAT. (interrupting her—hoarsely) No, no! Be still. 

suE. That would be—the last horror. 

NAT. (defiantly) Why? You always say that. What could 
be more horrible than things as they are? I believe—it would 
be better for him—away—where he couldn’t see the sea. He’ll 
forget his mad idea of waiting for a lost ship and a treasure that 
never was. (As if trying to convince himself—vehemently) I 
believe this! 

SUE. (reproachfully) You don’t, Nat. You know he’d die 
if he hadn’t the sea to live with. 

NAT. (bitterly) And you know how old Smith will fore- 
close the mortgage. Is that nothing? We cannot pay. He came 
yesterday and talked with me. He knows the place is his—to 
all purposes. He talked as if we were merely his tenants, 
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curse him! And he swore he’d foreclose immediately unless 
suE. (eagerly) What? 

wat. (in a hard voice) Unless we have—father—taken 
away. 

sur. (in anguish) Oh! But why, why? What is father 
to him? 

nat. The value of the property—our home which is his, 
Smith’s. The neighbors are afraid. ‘They pass by on the road 
at nights coming back to their farms from the town. They see 
him up there walking back and forth—waving his arms against 
the sky. They’re afraid. They talk of a complaint. They 
say for his own good he must be taken away. They even whis- 
per the house is haunted. Old Smith is afraid of his property. 
He thinks that he may set fire to the house—do anything 

suE. (despairingly) But you told him how foolish that was, 
didn’t you? That Father is quiet, always quiet. 

wat. What’s the use of telling—when they believe—when 
they’re afraid? (sur hides her face in her hands—a pause— 
NAT whispers hoarsely:) I’ve been afraid myself—at times. 

suE. Oh, Nat! Of what? 

NAT. (violently) Oh, him and the sea he calls to! Of the 
damned sea he forced me on as a boy—the sea that robbed me 
of my arm and made me the broken thing I am! 

suE. (pleadingly) You can’t blame Father—for your mis- 
fortune. 

nat. He took me from school and forced me on his ship, 
didn’t he? What would I have been now but an ignorant sailor 
like him if he had had his way? No. It’s the sea I should not 
blame, that foiled him by taking my arm and then throwing me 
ashore—another one of his wrecks! 

SUE. (with a sob) You're bitter, Nat—and hard! It was 
so long ago. Why can’t you forget? 

nat. (bitterly) Forget! You can talk! When Tom comes 





home from this voyage you'll be married and out of this with 
life before you—a captain’s wife as our mother was. I wish 


you joy. 
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suE. (supplicatingly) And you'll come with us, Nat—and 
Father, too—and then 

nat. Would you saddle your young husband with a madman 
and acripple? (Fiercely) No,no, not I! (Vindictively) And 
not him, either! (With sudden meaning—deliberately) I’ve 
got to stay here. My book is three-fourths done—my book that 
will set me free! But I know, I feel, as sure as I stand here 
living before you, that I must finish it here. It could not live 
for me outside of this house where it was born. (Staring at her 
fixedly) So I will stay—in spite of hell! (sur sobs hopelessly. 
After a pause he continues:) Old Smith told me I could live 
here indefinitely without paying—as caretaker—if 

sur. (fearfully—tlike a whispered echo) If? 

NAT. (staring at her—in a hard voice) If I have him sent 
—where he’ll no longer harm himself—nor others. 

sur. (with horrified dread) No—no, Nat! For our dead 
mother’s sake. 

NAT. (struggling) Did I say I had? Why do you look at 
me—like that? 

sur. Nat! Nat! For our mother’s sake! 

NAT. (in terror) Stop! Stop! She’s dead—and at peace. 
Would you bring her tired soul back to him again to be bruised 
and wounded? 

suE. Nat! 

NAT. (clutching at his throat as though to strangle something 
within him—hoarsely) Sue! Have mercy! (His sister stares 
at him with dread foreboding. Nav calms himself with an effort 
and continues deliberately:)- Smith said he would give two 
thousand cash if I would sell the place to him—and he would 
let me stay, rent free, as caretaker. 

suE. (scornfully) Two thousand! Why, over and above the 











mortgage it’s worth 
nat. It’s not what it’s worth. It’s what one can get, cash 
—for my book—for freedom! 
suE. So that’s why he wants Father sent away, the wretch! 
He must know the will Father made 
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nat. Gives the place to me. Yes, he knows. I told him. 

sur. (dully) Ah, how vile men are! 

NAT. (persuasively) If it were to be done—if it were, I say 
—there’d be half for you for your wedding portion. That’s 
fair. 


suE. (horrified) Blood money! Do you think I could touch 
NAT. (persuasively) It would be only fair. I'd give it 


suE. My God, Nat, are you trying to bribe me? 

wat. No. It’s yours in all fairness. (With a twisted smile) 
You forget I’m heir to the treasure, too, and can afford to be 
generous. Ha-ha. 

suE. (alarmed) Nat! You're so strange. You’re sick, Nat. 
You couldn’t talk this way if you were yourself. Oh, we must 
go away from here—you and Father and I! Let Smith fore- 
close. There’ll be something over the mortgage; and we’ll move 
to some little house—by the sea so that Father 

NAT. (fiercely) Can keep up his mad game with me—whis- 





pering dreams in my ears—pointing out to sea—mocking me 
with stuff like this! (He takes the bracelet from his pocket. 
The sight of it infuriates him and he hurls it into a corner, ea- 
claiming in a terrible voice:) No! No! It’s too late for dreams 
now. It’s too late! I’ve put them behind me tonight—for- 
ever! 

sux. (looks at him and suddenly understands that what she 
dreads has come to pass—letting her head fall on her out- 
stretched arms with a long moan) Then—you’ve done it! 
You've sold him! Oh, Nat, you’re cursed! 

NAT. (with a terrified glance at the roof above) Ssshh! 
What are you saying? He'll be better off—away from the 
sea. 

suE. (dully) You’ve sold him. 

Nat. (wildly) No! No! (He takes the map from his 
pocket) Listen, Sue! For God’s sake, listen to me! See! The 
map of the island. (He spreads it out on the table) And the 
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treasure—where the cross is made. (He gulps and his words 
pour out incoherently) I’ve carried it about for years. Is that 
nothing? You don’t know what it means. It stands between 
me and my book. It’s stood between me and life—driving me 
mad! He taught me to wait and hope with him—wait and hope 
—day after day. He made me doubt my brain and give the lie 
to my eyes—when hope was dead—when I knew it was all a 
dream—I couldn’t kill it! (His eyes starting from his head) 
God forgive me, I still believe! And that’s mad—mad, do you 
hear? 

suE. (looking at him with horror) And that is why—you 
hate him! 

nat. No, I don’t (Then in a sudden frenzy) Yes! I 
do hate him! He’s stolen my brain! I’ve got to free myself, 
can’t you see, from him—and his madness. 

SUE. (terrified—appealingly) Nat! Don’t! You talk as 





if 





NAT. (with a wild laugh) As if I were mad? Yovw’re right 
—but I’ll be mad no more! See! (He opens the lantern and sets 
fire to the map in his hand. When he shuts the lantern again 
it flickers and goes out. They watch the paper burn with fas- 
cinated eyes as he talks) See how I free myself and become 
sane. And now for facts, as the doctor said. I lied to you about 
him. He was a doctor from the asylum. See how it burns! It 
must all be destroyed—this poisonous madness. Yes, I lied to 
you—see—it’s gone—the last speck—and the only other map is 
the one Silas Horne took to the bottom of the sea with him. (He 
lets the ash fall to the floor and crushes it with his foot) Gone! 
I’m free of it—at last! (His face is very pale, but he goes on 
calmly) Yes, I sold him, if you will—to save my soul. They’re 
coming from the asylum to get him (There is a loud, muffled 
cry from above, which sounds like “Sail-ho,” and a stamping of 
feet. The slide to the companionway above is slid back with a 
bang. A gust of air tears down into the room. Nat and suxE 
have jumped to their feet and stand petrified. CAPTAIN BART- 
LETT tramps down the stairs). 
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NAT. (with a shudder) God! Did he hear? 

suE. Ssshh! (cAPTAIN BARTLETT comes into the room. He 
bears a striking resemblance to his son, but his face is more stern 
and formidable, his form more robust, erect and muscular. His 
mass of hair is pure white, his bristly mustache the same, con- 
trasting with the weather-beaten leather color of his furrowed 
face. Bushy gray brows overhang the obsessed glare of his fierce 
dark eyes. He wears a heavy, double-breasted blue coat, pants 
of the same material, and rubber boots turned down from the 
knee). 

BARTLETT. (in a state of mad exultation strides toward his 
son and points an accusing finger at him. Nav shrinks back- 
ward a step) Bin thinkin’ me mad, did ye? Thinkin’ it for the 
past three years, ye bin—ever since them fools on the Slocum 
tattled their damn lie o’ the Mary Allen bein’ a wreck. 

naT. (swallowing hard—chokingly) No—Father—I 





BARTLETT. Don’t lie, ye whelp! You that I’d made my heir 
—aimin’ to git me out o’ the way! Aimin’ to put me behind the 
bars o’ the jail for mad folk! 

suE. Father—no! 

BARTLETT. (waving his hand for her to be silent) Not you, 
girl, not you. You're your mother. 

NAT. (very pale) Father—do you think—I 
- BARTLETT. (fiercely) A lie in your eyes! I bin a-readin’ 
"em. My curse on you! 

sug. Father! Don’t! 

BARTLETT. Leave me be, girl. He believed, didn’t he? And 
ain’t he turned traitor—mockin’ at me and sayin’ it’s all a lie— 
mockin’ at himself, too, for bein’ a fool to believe in dreams, as 
he calls ’em. 

NAT. (placatingly) You’re wrong, Father. I do believe. 

BARTLETT. (triumphantly) Aye, now ye do! Who wouldn’t 
credit their own eyes? 

NAT. (mystified) Eyes? 

BARTLETT. Have ye not seen her, then? Did ye not hear me 
hail? 
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NAT. (confusedly) Hail! I heard a shout. But—hail 
what ?—seen what? 

BARTLETT. (grimly) Aye, now’s your punishment, Judas. 
(Explosively) The Mary Allen, ye blind fool, come back from 
the Southern Seas—come back as I swore she must! 

sur. (trying to soothe him) Father! Be quiet. It’s noth- 
ing. 

BARTLETT. (not heeding her—his eyes fixed hypnotically on 
his son) ‘Turned the pint a half-hour back—the Mary Allen— 
loaded with gold as I swore she would be—carryin’ her lowers— 
not a reef in ’em—makin’ port, boy, as I swore she must—too 
late for traitors, boy, too late!—droppin’ her anchor just when 
I hailed her. 

NAT. (a haunted, fascinated look in his eyes, which are fixed 
immovably on his father’s) The Mary Allen! But how do you 
know? 

BARTLETT. Not know my own ship! ’Tis you’re mad! 

nat. But at night—some other schooner 

BARTLETT. No other, I say! The Mary Allen—clear in the 
moonlight. And heed this: D’you call to mind the signal I gave 
to Silas Horne if he made this port o’ a night? 

nat. (slowly) A red and a green light at the mainmast- 
head. 

BARTLETT. (triumphantly) Then look out if ye dare! (He 
goes to the porthole, left forward) Ye can see it plain from 
here. (Commandingly) Will ye believe your eyes! Look— 
and then call me mad! (nat peers through the porthole and 
starts back, a dumbfounded expression on his face). 

nat. (slowly) A red and a green at the mainmast-head. 
Yes—clear as day. 

suE. (with a worried look at him) Let me see. (She goes 
to the porthole). 

BARTLETT. (to his son with fierce satisfaction) Aye, ye see 
now clear enough—too late for you. (nav stares at him spell- 
bound) And from above I saw Horne and Cates and Jimmy 
Kanaka plain on the deck in the moonlight lookin’ up at me. 
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Come! (He strides to the companionway, followed by Nat. 
The two of them ascend. sux turns from the porthole, an ex- 
pression of frightened bewilderment on her face. She shakes 
her head sadly. A loud “Mary Allen, ahoy!” comes from above 
in BARTLETT’S voice, followed like an echo by the same hail from 
NAT. suUE covers her face with her hands, shuddering. NAT 
comes down the companionway, his eyes wild and exulting). 

sur. (brokenly) He’s bad tonight, Nat. You're right to 
humor him. It’s the best thing. 

Nat. (savagely) Humor him! What in hell do you mean? 

suE. (pointing to the porthole) ‘'There’s nothing there, Nat. 
There’s not a ship in harbor. 

nat. You're a fool—or blind! The Mary Allen’s there in 
plain sight of anyone, with the red and the green signal lights. 
Those fools lied about her being wrecked. And I’ve been a fool, 
too. : 

suE. But, Nat, there’s nothing. (She goes over to the port- 
hole again) Nota ship. See. 

nat. I saw, I tell you! From above it’s all plain. (He 
turns from her and goes back to his seat by the table. sux fol- 
lows him, pleading frightenedly). 

sur. Nat! You mustn’t let this You're all excited and 
trembling, Nat. (She puts a soothing hand on his forehead). 

NAT. (pushing her away from him roughly) You blind fool! 
(BARTLETT comes down the steps of the companionway. His 





face is transfigured with the ecstasy of a dream come true). 

BARTLETT. They’ve lowered a boat—the three—Horne and 
Cates and Jimmy Kanaka. They’re a-rowin’ ashore. I heard 
the oars in the locks. Listen! (A pause). 

nat. (excitedly) I hear! 

suE. (who has taken the chair by her brother—in a warning 
whisper) It’s the wind and sea you hear, Nat. Please! 

BARTLETT. (suddenly) Hark! ‘They’ve landed. They’re 
back on earth again as I swore they’d come back. They'll be a- 
comin’ up the path now. (He stands in an attitude of rigid 
attention. Nav strains forward in his chair. The sound of the 
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wind and sea suddenly ceases and there is a heavy silence. A 
dense green glow floods slowly in rhythmic waves like a liquid 
into the room—as of great depths of the sea faintly penetrated 
by light). 

NAT. (catching at his sister’s hand—chokingly) See how 
the light changes! Green and Gold! (He shivers) Deep 
under the sea! I’ve been drowned for years! (Hysterically) 
Save me! Save me! 

SUE. (patting his hand comfortingly) Only the moonlight, 
Nat. It hasn’t changed. Be quiet, dear, it’s Cee: (The 
green light grows deeper and deeper). 

BARTLETT. (im a@ crooning, monotonous tone) They move 
slowly—slowly. They’re heavy, I know, heavy—the two chests. 
Hark! They’re below at the door. You hear? 

NAT. (starting to his feet) I hear! I left the door open. 

BARTLETT. For them? 

naT. For them. 

suE. (shuddering) Ssshh! (The sound of a door being 
heavily slammed is heard from away down in the house). 

NAT. (to his sister—excitedly) ‘There! You hear? 

sur. A shutter in the wind. 

wat. There is no wind. 

BARTLETT. Up they come! Up, bullies! They’re heavy— 
heavy! (The padding of bare feet sounds from the floor below 
—then comes up the stairs). 

NaT. You hear them now? 

suE. Only the rats running about. It’s nothing, Nat. 

BARTLETT. (rushing to the door and throwing it open) Come 
in, lads, come in!—and welcome home! (The forms of stvas 
HORNE, CATES, and JIMMY KANAKA rise noiselessly into the room 
from the stairs. The last two carry heavy inlaid chests. HORNE 
is a parrot-nosed, angular old man dressed in gray cotton trousers 
and a singlet torn open across his hairy chest. s1mmy is a tall, 
sinewy, bronzed young Kanaka. He wears only a breech cloth. 
CATES is squat and stout and is dressed in dungaree pants and a 
shredded white sailor’s blouse, stained with iron rust. All are 
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in their bare feet. Water drips from their soaked and rotten 
clothes. Their hair is matted, intertwined with slimy strands of 
seaweed. Their eyes, as they glide silently into the room, stare 
frightfully wide at nothing. Their flesh in the green light has 
the suggestion of decomposition. Their bodies sway limply, 
nervelessly, rhythmically as if to the pulse of long swells of the 
deep sea). 

NAT. (making a step toward them) See! (Frenziedly) 
Welcome home, boys! 

suE. (grabbing his arm) Sit down, Nat. It’s nothing. 
There’s no one there. Father—sit down! 

BARTLETT. (grinning at the three and putting his finger to 
his lips) Not here, boys, not here—not before him. (He points 
to his son) He has no right, now. Come. The treasure is ours 
only. We'll go away with it together. Come. (He goes to the 
companionway. The three follow. At the foot of it HoRNE 
puts a swaying hand on his shoulder and with the other holds out 
a piece of paper to him. sBartiert takes it and chuckles exult- 
antly) 'That’s right—for him—that’s right! (He ascends. 
The figures sway up after him). 

NaT. (frenziedly) Wait! (He struggles toward the com- 
panionway ). 

suE. (trying to hold him back) -Nat—don’t! Father—come 
back! 

naT. Father! (He flings her away from him and rushes up 
the companionway. He pounds against the slide, which seems 
to have been shut down on him). 

suE. (hysterically—runs wildly to the door in rear) Help! 
Help! (As she gets to the door pocror HIGGINS appears, hurry- 
ing up the stairs). 

HIGGINS. (excitedly) Just a moment, Miss. What’s the 
matter? 

SUE. (with a gasp) My father—up there! 

HIGGINS. I can’t see—where’s my flash? Ah. (He flashes 
it on her terror-stricken face, then quickly around the room. 
The green glow disappears. The wind and sea are heard again. 
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Clear moonlight floods through the portholes. IGGINS springs 
to the companionway. Nat is still pounding) Here, Bartlett. 
Let me try. 

NAT. (coming down—looking dully at the doctor) They’ve 
locked it. I can’t get up. 

HIGGINS. (looks up—in an astonished voice) What's the 
matter, Bartlett? It’s all open. (He starts to ascend). 

NAT. (in a voice of warning) Look out, man! Look out 
for them! 

Hiceins. (calls down from above) Them? Who? There’s 
no one here. (Suddenly—in alarm) Come up! Lend a hand 
here! He’s fainted! (nat goes up slowly. sur goes over and 
lights the lantern, then hurries back to the foot of the companion- 
way with it. There is a scuffing noise from above. They re- 
appear, carrying CAPTAIN BARTLETT'S body). 

HIGGINS. Easy now! (They lay him on the couch in rear. 
suE sets the lantern down by the couch. uteatns bends and lis- 
tens for a heart-beat. Then he rises, shaking his head) Im 
sorry 

suE. (dully) Dead? 

HIGGINS. (nodding) Heart failure, I should judge. (With 
an attempt at consolation) Perhaps it’s better so, if 








NAT. (as if inatrance) There was something Horne handed 
him. Did you see? 

SUE. (wringing her hands) Oh, Nat, be still! He’s dead. 
(To uiceins with pitiful appeal) Please go—go—— 

HIGGINS. There’s nothing I can do? 


suE. Go—please (HIGGINS bows stiffly and goes out. 





NAT moves slowly to his father’s body, as if attracted by some 
irresistible fascination). 

nat. Didn’t you see? Horne handed him something. 

suE. (sobbing) Nat! Nat! Come away! Don’t touch him, 
Nat! Come away. (But her brother does not heed. His gaze 
is fixed on his father’s right hand, which hangs downward over 
the side of the couch. He pounces on it and forcing the clenched 
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fingers open with a great effort, secures a crumpled ball of 
paper). 

NAT. (flourishing it above his head with a shout of triumph) 
See! (He bends down and spreads it out in the light of the 
lantern. The map of the island! Look! It isn’t lost for me 
after all! There’s still a chance—my chance! (With mad, 
solemn decision) When the house is sold I’ll go—and I’ll find 
it! Look! It’s written here in his hand writing: ‘The treasure 
is buried where the cross is made.” 

SUE. (covering her face with her hands—brokenly) Oh, 
God! Come away, Nat! Come away! 


(The Curtain Falls) 


BEFORE BREAKFAST 
A Play in One Act 


(1916) 





BEFORE BREAKFAST 


Scene. A small room serving both as kitchen and dining 
room in a flat on Christopher Street, New York City. In the 
rear, to the right, a door leading to the outer hallway. On the 
left of the doorway, a sink, and a two-burner gas stove. Over 
the stove, and extending to the left wall, a wooden closet for 
dishes, etc. On the left, two windows looking out on a fire 
escape where several potted plants are dying of neglect. Before 
the windows, a table covered with oilcloth. Two cane-bottomed 
chairs are placed by the table. Another stands against the wall 
to the right of door in rear. In the right wall, rear, a door- 
way leading into a bedroom. Farther forward, different articles 
of a man’s and a woman’s clothing are hung on pegs. A clothes 
line is strung from the left corner, rear, to the right wall, 
forward. | 

It is about eight-thirty in the morning of a fine, sunshiny day 
in the early fall. 

Mrs. Rowland enters from the bedroom, yawning, her hands 
still busy putting the finishing touches on a slovenly toilet by 
sticking hairpins into her hair which is bunched up in a drab- 
colored mass on top of her round head. She is of medium 
height and inclined to a shapeless stoutness, accentuated by her 
formless blue dress, shabby and worn. Her face is character- 
less, with small regular features and eyes of a nondescript blue. 
There is a pinched expression about her eyes and nose and her 
weak, spiteful mouth. She is in her early twenties but looks 
much older. . 

She comes to the middle of the room and yawns, stretching 
her arms to their full length. Her drowsy eyes stare about the 
room with the irritated look of one to whom a long sleep has not 
been along rest. She goes wearily to the clothes hanging on the 
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right and takes an apron from a hook. She ties it about her 
waist, giving vent to an exasperated “damn” when the knot 
fails to obey her clumsy fingers. Finally gets it tied and 
goes slowly to the gas stove and lights one burner. She fills the 
coffee pot at the sink and sets it over the flame. Then slumps 
down into a chair by the table and puts a hand over her forehead 
as if she were suffering from headache. Suddenly her face 
brightens as though she had remembered something, and she 
casts a quick glance at the dish closet; then looks sharply at the 
bedroom door and listens intently for a moment or so. 


MRS. ROWLAND. (in a low voice) Alfred! Alfred! (There 
is no answer from the next room and she continues suspiciously 
in a louder tone) You needn’t pretend you're asleep. (There 
ts no reply to this from the bedroom, and, reassured, she gets 
up from her chair and tiptoes cautiously to the dish closet. She 
slowly opens one door, taking great care to make no noise, and 
slides out, from their hiding place behind the dishes, a bottle 
of Gordon gin and a glass. In doing so she disturbs the top 
dish, which rattles a little. At this sound she starts guiltily 
and looks with sulky defiance at the doorway to the next room). 

(Her voice trembling) Alfred! 

(After a pause, during which she listens for any sound, she 
takes the glass and pours out a large drink and gulps it down; 
then hastily returns the bottle and glass to their hiding place. 
She closes the closet door with the same care as she had opened 
it, and, heaving a great sigh of relief, sinks down into her chair 
again. The large dose of alcohol she has taken has an almost 
immediate effect. Her features become more animated, she 
seems to gather energy, and she looks at the bedroom door with 
a hard, vindictive smile on her lips. Her eyes glance quickly 
about the room and are fixed on a man’s coat and vest which 
hang from a hook at right. She moves stealthily over to the 
open doorway and stands there, out of sight of anyone inside, 
listening for any movement. 


(Calling in a half-whisper) Alfred! 
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(Again there is no reply. With a swift movement she takes 
the coat and west from the hook and returns with them to her 
chair. She sits down and takes the various articles out of each 
pocket but quickly puts them back again. At last, in the inside 
pocket of the vest, she finds a letter). 

(Looking at the handwriting—slowly to herself) Hmm! I 
knew it. 

(She opens the letter and reads it. At first her expression is 
one of hatred and rage, but as she goes on to the end it changes 
to one of triumphant malignity. She remains in deep thought 
for a moment, staring before her, the letter in her hands, a cruel 
smile on her lips. Then she puts the letter back in the pocket 
of the vest, and still careful not to awaken the sleeper, hangs 
_ the clothes up again on the same hook, and goes to the bedroom 
door and looks in). 

(In a loud, shrill voice) Alfred! (Still louder) Alfred! 
(There is a muffled, yawning groan from the neat room) Don’t 
you think it’s about time you got up? Do you want to stay 
in bed all day? (Turning around and coming back to her 
chair) Not that I’ve got any doubts about your being lazy 
enough to stay in bed forever. (She sits down and looks out of 
the window, irritably) Goodness knows what time it is. We 
haven’t even got any way of telling the time since you pawned 
your watch like a fool. The last valuable thing we had, and 
you knew it. It’s been nothing but pawn, pawn, pawn, with 
you—anything to put off getting a job, anything to get out 
of going to work like a man. (She taps the floor with her foot 
nervously, biting her lips). 

(After a short pause) Alfred! Get up, do you hear me? 
I want to make that bed before I go out. I’m sick of having 
this place in a continual muss on your account. (With a certain 
vindictive satisfaction) Not that we'll be here long unless you 
manage to get some money some place. Heaven knows I do my 
part—and more—going out to sew every day while you play the 
gentleman and loaf around bar rooms with that good-for-nothing 
lot of artists from the Square. 
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(A short pause during which she plays nervously with a cup 
and saucer on the table). 

And where are you going to get money, I’d like to know? 
The rent’s due this week and you know what the landlord 
is. He won’t let us stay a minute over our time. You say 
you can’t get a job. That’s a lie and you know it. You never 
even look for one. All you do is moon around all day writing 
silly poetry and stories that no one will buy—and no wonder 
they won’t. I notice I can always get a position, such as it 
is; and it’s only that which keeps us from starving to death. 

(Gets up and goes over to the stove—looks into the coffee pot 
to see tf the water is boiling; then comes back and sits down 
again). 

You'll have to get money to-day some place. I can’t do 
it all, and I won’t do it all. You’ve got to come to your senses. 
You’ve got to beg, borrow, or steal it somewheres. (With a 
contemptuous laugh) But where, I’d like to know? You're too 
proud to beg, and you’ve borrowed the limit, and you haven’t 
the nerve to steal. 

(After a pause—getting up angrily) Aren’t you up yet, for 
heaven’s sake? It’s just like you to go to sleep again, or 
pretend to. (She goes to the bedroom door and looks in) Oh, 
you are up. Well, it’s about time. You needn’t look at me 
like that. Your airs don’t fool me a bit any more. I know 
you too well—better than you think I do—you and your goings- 
on. (Turning away from the door—meaningly) I know a lot 
of things, my dear. Never mind what I know, now. I'll tell 
you before I go, you needn’t worry. (She comes to the middle 
of the room and stands there, frowning). 

(Irritably) Hmm! I suppose I might as well get breakfast 
ready—not that there’s anything much to get. (Questioningly) 
Unless you have some money? (She pauses for an answer from 
the next room which does not come) Foolish question! (She 
gives a short, hard laugh) I ought to know you better than 
that by this time. When you left here in such a huff last night 
I knew what would happen. You can’t be trusted for a second. 
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A nice condition you came home in! The fight we had was 
only an excuse for you to make a beast of yourself. What was 
the use pawning your watch if all you wanted with the money 
was to waste it in buying drink? 

(Goes over to the dish closet and takes out plates, cups, etc., 
while she is talking). 

Hurry up! It don’t take long to get breakfast these days, 
thanks to you. All we got this morning is bread and butter and 
coffee; and you wouldn’t even have that if it wasn’t for me 
sewing my fingers off. (She slams the loaf of bread on the 
table with a bang). 

The bread’s stale. I hope you'll like it. You don’t deserve 
any better, but I don’t see why J should suffer. 

(Going over to the stove) The coffee’ll be ready in a minute, 
and you needn’t expect me to wait for you. 

(Suddenly with great anger) What on earth are you doing 
all this time? (She goes over to the door and looks in) Well, 
you're almost dressed at any rate. I expected to find you 
back in bed. That’d be just like you. How awful you look 
this morning! For heaven’s sake, shave! You're disgusting! 
You look like a tramp. No wonder no one will give you a job. 
I don’t blame them—when you don’t even look half-way decent. 
(She goes to the stove) There’s plenty of hot water right here. 
You’ve got no excuse. (Gets a bowl and pours some of the 
water from the coffee pot into it) Here. 

(He reaches his hand into the room for it. It is a sensitive 
hand with slender fingers. It trembles and some of the water 
spills on the floor). 

(Tauntingly) Look at your hand tremble! You'd better 
give up drinking. You can’t stand it. It’s just your kind 
that get the D. T’s. That would be the last straw! (Looking 
down at the floor) Look at the mess you’ve made of this floor— 
cigarette butts and ashes all over the place. Why can’t you 
put them on a plate? No, you wouldn't be considerate enough 
to do that. You never think of me. You don’t have to sweep 
the room and that’s all you care about. 
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(Takes the broom and commences to sweep viciously, raising 
a cloud of dust. From the inner room comes the sound of a 
razor being stropped). 

(Sweeping) Hurry up! It must be nearly time for me to 
go. If I’m late I’m liable to lose my position, and then I 
couldn’t support you any longer. (As an afterthought she adds 
sarcastically) And then you'd have to go to work or something 
dreadful like that. (Sweeping under the table) What I want 
to know is whether you’re going to look for a job to-day or not. 
You know your family won’t help us any more. They’ve had 
enough of you, too. (After a moment’s silent sweeping) I’m 
about sick of all this life. I’ve a good notion to go home, if 
I wasn’t too proud to let them know what a failure you've 
been—you, the millionaire Rowland’s only son, the Harvard 
graduate, the poet, the catch of the town—Huh! (With bit- 
terness) There wouldn’t be many of them now envy my catch 
if they knew the truth. What has our marriage been, I’d like 
to know? Even before your millionaire father died owing every 
one in the world money, you certainly never wasted any of 
your time on your wife. I suppose you thought I’d ought to 
be glad you were honorable enough to marry me—after getting 
me into trouble. You were ashamed of me with your fine 
friends because my father’s only a grocer, that’s what you were. 
At least he’s honest, which is more than any one could say 
about yours. (She is sweeping steadily toward the door. Leans 
on her broom for a moment). 

You hoped every one’d think you’d been forced to marry 
me, and pity you, didn’t you? You didn’t hesitate much about 
telling me you loved me, and making me believe your lies, 
before it happened, did you? You made me think you didn’t 
want your father to buy me off as he tried todo. I know better 
now. I haven’t lived with you all this time for nothing. (Som- 
berly) It’s lucky the poor thing was born dead, after all. 
What a father you’d have been! 

(Is silent, brooding moodily for a moment—then she' continues 
with a sort of savage joy). 
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But I’m not the only one who’s got you to thank for being 
unhappy. There’s one other, at least, and she can’t hope to 
marry you now. (She puts her head into the next room) How 
about Helen? (She starts back from the doorway, half 
frightened). 

Don’t look at me that way! Yes, I read her letter. What 
about it? I got a right to. I’m your wife. And I know all 
there is to know, so don’t lie. You needn’t stare at me so. 
You can’t bully me with your superior airs any longer. Only 
for me you'd be going without breakfast this very morning. (She 
sets the broom back in the corner—whiningly) You never did 
have any gratitude for what I’ve done. (She comes to the stove 
and puts the coffee into the pot) The coffee’s ready. I’m not 
going to wait for you. (She sits down in her chair again). 

(After a pause—puts her hand to her head—fretfully) My 
head aches so this morning. It’s a shame I’ve got to go to work 
in a stuffy room all day in my condition. And I wouldn't 
if you were half a man. By rights I ought to be lying on my 
back instead of you. You know how sick I’ve been this last 
year; and yet you object when I take a little something to keep 
up my spirits. You even didn’t want me to take that tonic 
I got at the drug store. (With a hard laugh) I know youd 
be glad to have me dead and out of your way; then you'd be 
free to run after all these silly girls that think you’re such a 
wonderful, misunderstood person—this Helen and the others. 
(There is a sharp exclamation of pain from the next room). 

(With satisfaction) There! I knew you'd cut yourself. It'll 
be a lesson to you. You know you oughtn’t to be running 
around nights drinking with your nerves in such an awful shape. 
(She goes to the door and looks in). 

What makes you so pale? What are you staring at yourself 
in the mirror that way for? For goodness sake, wipe that 
blood off your face! (With a shudder) It’s horrible. (In 
relieved tones) There, that’s better. I never could stand the 
sight of blood. (She shrinks back from the door a little) You 
better give up trying and go to a barber shop. Your hand 
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shakes dreadfully. Why do you stare at me like that? (She 
turns away from the door) Are you still mad at me about that 
letter? (Defiantly) Well, I had a right to read it. I’m your wife. 
(She comes to the chair and sits down again. After a pause). 

I knew all the time you were running around with some 
one. Your lame excuses about spending the time at the library 
didn’t fool me. Who is this Helen, anyway? One of those 
artists? Or does she write poetry, too? Her letter sounds 
that way. I'll bet she told you your things were the best ever, 
and you believed her, like a fool. Is she young and pretty? 
I was young and pretty, too, when you fooled me with your fine, 
poetic talk; but life with you would soon wear anyone down. 
What I’ve been through! 

(Goes over and takes the coffee off the stove) Breakfast is 
ready. (With acontemptuous glance) Breakfast! (Pours out 
a cup of coffee for herself and puts the pot on the table), 
Your coffee’ll be cold. What are you doing—still shaving, for 
heaven’s sake? You'd better give it up. One of these morn- 
ings you'll give yourself a serious cut. (She cuts off bread and 
butters it. During the following speeches she eats and sips 
her coffee). 

I’ll have to run as soon as I’ve finished eating. One of us 
has got to work. (Angrily) Are you going to look for a job 
to-day or aren’t you? I should think some of your fine friends 
would help you, if they really think you’re so much. But I guess 
they just like to hear you talk. (Sits in silence for a moment). 

I’m sorry for this Helen, whoever she is. Haven’t you got 
any feelings for other people? What will her family say? 
I see she mentions them in her letter. What is she going to 
do—have the child—or go to one of those doctors? That’s 
a nice thing, I must say. Where can she get the money? Is she 
rich? (She waits for some answer to this volley of questions). 

Hmm! You won’t tell me anything about her, will you? 
Much I care. Come to think of it, I’m not so sorry for her 
after all. She knew what she was doing. She isn’t any school- 
girl, like I was, from the looks of her letter. Does she know 
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you're married? Of course, she must. All your friends know 
about your unhappy marriage. I know they pity you, but 
they don’t know my side of it. They'd talk different if they did. 

(Too busy eating to go on for a second or so). 

This Helen must be a fine one, if she knew you were married. 
What does she expect, then? That I'll divorce you and let 
her marry you? Does she think I’m crazy enough for that— 
after all you’ve made me go through? I guess not! And you 
can’t get a divorce from me and you know it. No one can say I’ve 
ever done anything wrong. (Drinks the last of her cup of coffee). 

She deserves to suffer, that’s all I can say. I'll tell you 
what I think; I think your Helen is no better than a common 
street-walker, that’s what I think. (There is a stifled groan of 
pain from the next room). 

Did you cut yourself again? Serves you right. (Gets 
up and takes off her apron) Well, I’ve got to run along. 
(Peevishly) This is a fine life for me to be leading! I won’t 
stand for your loafing any longer. (Something catches her ear 
and she pauses and listens intently) ‘There! You’ve over- © 
turned the water all over everything. Don’t say you haven't. 
I can hear it dripping on the floor. (A vague expression of fear 
comes over her face) Alfred! Why don’t you answer me? 

(She moves slowly toward the room. There is the noise of 
a chair being overturned and something crashes heavily to the 
floor. She stands, trembling with fright). 

Alfred! Alfred! Answer me! What is it you knocked over? 
Are you still drunk? (Unable to stand the tension a second 
longer she rushes to the door of the bedroom). 

Alfred ! 

(She stands in the doorway looking down at the floor of the 
inner room, transfixed with horror. Then she shrieks wildly and 
runs to the other door, unlocks it and frenziedly pulls it open, 
and runs shrieking madly into the outer hallway). 


(The Curtain Falls) 


THE END 
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